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PREFACE 

So far u I am aware, there is no English biography 
of Gluck. The article by M. Gustave Chouquct in 
Grove's " Dictionary of Music and Musicians " is 
grossly inadequate, and little more can be said of the 
late Dr. Hueffer's article in the ** Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica" (9th ed.) For English readers, by far the 
best account of the musician and his work is that in 
Naumann's " History of Music," translated by Mr. 
Ferdinand Praeger. 

Apart from the usual articles in the French and 
German Dictionaries and Histories, and the treatment 
of Gludc in books and articles dealing with the history 
of the opera, there are several foreign studies of the life 
and works of the master. Anton Schmid's ** C. W. 
Hitter von Gluck, dessen Leben undWirken" (Leipzig, 
1854), is a very detailed biography, containing almost 
everything that is known of the life of Gluck. By hr 
the best of all books on the subject, however, is the 
celebrated " Gluck und die Oper " of Adolph Bernhard 
Marx (z vols., Berlin, 1863, afterwards published in 
one volume as " Gluck's Leben und Schaffcn "), which. 
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X Preface 

besides narrating the life of the composer, 2nd supplying 
detaib that have been overlooked bf Schmid, gives a 
minute analysis of almost all his works. It is marred, 
however, by undue hero-worship, and is scarcely cri- 
tical enough to be considered AnaL A. Reissmann's 
**Christoph Willibald von Gluck, setn Leben und 
seine Werke" (Berlin and Leipzig, 1882), is an 
admirable and well-balanced work of hisUNy and criti- 
cism, thoroughly sound in every respect, as &r as it 
jEocs. A good piece of patient research is that of 
the French antiquarian, M. Gustave Desnoircsterres, 
** Gluck ct Picdnni, 1774- 1800 ; La Musique 
Fran^aise au l8me sicde" (2nd ed. Paris, 1875), a 
work which has served as basis for Barbedette's "Gluck, 
sa Vie, son Systcme, et ses (Euvres" (Pans, 1882}. 
Heinrich Welti's ** Gluck," in Redam's "Musiker- 
Biographien," is small but good. 

A goodly number of works exist for a history of the 
opera up to and induding the time of Gluck, such as 
the "M^moires pour scrvir a I'histoire de la revolution 
Dperec dans U musique par M. le chevalier Gluck*' 
(Paris, I78i},and Arteaga*s"Le nvoluzioni del teatro 
musicale italiano dalla sua origine fine al presente " 
(2nd ed. Venice, 1785, 3 vols.), of which a translated 
and abridged form was published in London in 1802. 
Marcello's " II Teatro alia moda" is of course indis- 
pensable, though, as a satire, it has to be read with 
caution ; it is easily accessible in the French version of 
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Preface xi 

H. Ernest David (Paris, Fischbacher, 1890). One of 
the most suggestive writers of the epoch was Algarotd, 
whose various 0323^ on the arts were translated into 
German under the title of "Versuche iiber die Arcfai- 
tectur, Mahlerey, und musicalische Opera" (Caasel, 
1769).* Noverre's "Lettrcs sur la danse et lur ks 
ballets" (Lyons, ^1^\ >nd PlanelU's "Dell* Opera 
in musica" (Naples, 1772) are also useful. 

For an accurate estimate of Gluck and the music of 
his time the general intellectual life of the eighteenth 
century has to be studied, especially in the works of 
those who wrote on music, such as Diderot, Rousseau, 
Grimm, Mannontel, Suard, La Harpe, Goldsmith, 
Harris, Du Bos, and others. Some of these men knew 
little of music in a practical sense, butthey knew at least as 
much as Sonnenfels, whose **■ Briefe iiber die Wiener- 
schaubiUme** are always quoted approvingly. For a 
general survey of the music of the time l^ a competent 
musician, Burney's various works are of course indis- 
pensable; while the generalmusicallife of the eighteenth 
century is well illustrated in Vernon Lee's ^ Studies 
of the Eighteenth Century in Italy." 

Berlioz' " A travers chants " contains some interest- 
ing articles on Orfa and Aktitty and articles on Gluck 
arc scattered about the Revut iti dtux MmdtSy the 
Rtvut Cmtanpwatne, and the Revtu Gemuiniqu*. 

* Bnglith buiUtiaitt ti hit Ymty on tint Opera wot piMibcd in 
1767 and 1768, 
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Schure*> " Le dnune musical "^ treats cursoriljr of 
Gluck and the opera, but the book is too a priori in its 
method to be of much value. Ludwig Nohl's " Gluck 
and Wagner, ucber die Entwickliing des Musikdramas" 
(Munich, 1870) is Wagnerian in feeling, while an 
anti-Wagnerian counterpoiie is to be had in C. H. 
Bitter's ** Die Refbnn der Oper durch Gluck, und 
R. Wagner's Kunstwerk der Zukunft" (Brunswick, 
1884}. This gives a good account of the opera pr^ 
rious to Gluck, with copious musical examples. 

A few words remain to be added as to the general 
method and purport of the present volume. So &r as 
the biographical porrion of it is concerned, I have, of 
course, been entirely dqiendent upon the mx^nised 
authorities, whose united labours have covered the 
whde iield eshaustively. In the critical portitHis I 
have attempted to sum up the measure of Gluck's 
achievement in relatioo to the intellectual life of his 
day. As the book is meant rather as a tentative 
contribution Kt culture-history from a ride hitherto 
painfully neglected, than as a mere nanatiaa of a 
thrice-told tale, 1 have thought it wdl to dispense with 
the history, in detail, of the technical side of the opera. 
This can be had in many excellent works, and it were 
superfluous to devote another volume go the task. I 
have rather endeavoured to view the subject pliikaaplu- 
cally, and to bring the opera (^ the ei^tecath century 
in general, and Gtock*s woi^ in particular, into line 
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with the whole intellectual tendencies of the time. 
Thus in the sketches in Part II. of the rise and 
development of the opera in Italy, France, am 
Germany, I have dealt only with such historia 
phases of it as fall within the province of culture 
history. This seemed to me the more important ani 
the more pressing work in view of the present conditio 
of musical culture in England \ while those who wis 
to supplement the account of the intellectual devclo[: 
mcnt of music in the seventeenth and cighteent 
centuries by an account of the formal development c 
the expressive side of music and of musical stnicturi 
will find this without difficulty in any of the numerou 
histories of the art. 

My gratefiil acknowledgments are due to my frien 
Mr. F. H. Woollett for his constant assistance an 
advice. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF 
GLUCK'S WORKS 



? De profundi!. 
1741 Artuene. 
17+1 Dcmofoonte. 

Dememo (Cleonice). 

IpeTinnesCTi. 

1743 Sifacc. 
Artunene. 

1744 Fedri. 

174s Alessandro nell' Indie 
(II Re Poro). 

1746 La caduu dc' Giguid. 
Piromo e Tisbe. 

1747 Le nozze d' Ercole e 

d'Ebe. 

1745 Li Semiramide ricpn- 



1749 Tedde. 

Telemacco. 
17SI La Clemenza di Tito 
1754 Le Cinesi. 

L'orfano della China. 

II trionfo di Camillo. 

Antigono. 



pa»- 



1755 La Danza. 

L'tnnoccnza gjusdfi- 



Les amours cham- 

p*trcs. 
1756 II Re pR5tore. 

Le Chinoii poli en 

Franc e. 
Le dfgu 

toral. 

1758 Llle de Meilin. 
La fausse csclave 

1759 Cythire assi^g^. 
I L'arbie enchantj. 

1760 Tedde. 
L'ivrogne corrigj. 

1 76 1 Don Juan. 
Lc cadi dup^. 

i Le diable k quatrc. 

1761 II trionfo de Clelia. 

1762 On nc I'avise jamai 

de tout. 
Orfeo. 
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xvi Chronolo^al Ust of Gluck's Works 



1763 Ezio. 

1764 La renconCTe impr^ 

vue. 

1765 H paiaisso confuio. 
La corona. 

1767 AlcMtc. 

1769 Paridc ed Eleaa. 

Prologo dcllc Festc 
d'Apollo. 



1769 Baud e Filemonc. 
Aiisteo. 
? Elopstock't Oden und 

Licder, 
? Hermannsschlacht. 
1774. Iphig^nie en Aulid«. 
1777 Annide. 
'779 Iptiginic en Tauridc. 
Echo et NarcitK. 



*,* Id the ax of •ame of the early opou, of wh[eli it k impoaibte 
to learn the real jear of the tint pcrfoniunce, the above ditn are merely 
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GLUCK AND THE OPERA 



INTRODUCTION 

To make a plea in these days for the use of the 
comparative method in criticism would seem to be a 
work of supererogation. That method, so distinctive 
of our century in its purposes and results, has, through 
the labours of a number of men, raised the historical 
criticism of literature almost to the rank of a science. 
Apart fh>m the question as to whether the compara- 
tive method covers the whole field of criticism ; apart, 
indeed, from the main question as to what the purpose 
and function of criticism really are j it is indispuuble 
that certain forms of literary criticism have, in our 
own day, attained to something Hke the certainty and 
the comprehensiveness of physical science ; and even 
in the minds of those who disclaim the method and , 
deny its validity, there is an underlying conviction of 
its truth, and an unconscious application of its prin- 
ciples. While, however, the use of the historical 
method is thus at the present time practically uni- 
versal in the criticism of literature and of art in general, 
there is one department which is as yet almost inno- 
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cent of scientific treatment ; wc look in vain for any 
attempt to bring the criticism of music within the 
scope of method. 

Up to a comparatively recent epoch it was, indeed, 
scarcely possible for the scientific criticism of music to 
make even a beginning. It is a truism to say that in 
any art or any literature the epoch of criticism must 
be of late evolution ; it implies, as the very conditions 
upon which it can exist, a lairiy complete and multi- 
form body of data to go upon — data furnished by 
preceding epochs of great and varied creative activity. 
It is only within quite recent times that music has 
become important enough in itself, and sufficiently 
rich in the material it presents, to render possible a 
comprehensive and penetrating criticism of it. Thus 
it is not surprising that, until now, music has known 
no other criticism than that of personal taste, unaided 
by reflection and lacking in basic principles. Even 
yet we arc, for all practical purposes, in the lowest 
stages of musical culture. The appreciation of music 
is almost universal j reflection on it is the greatest 
rarity. In the critidsm of literature and art we have 
attained to some measure of civilisation ; in our judg- 
ments on music we are for the most part still un- 
tutored barbarians. While in other departments we 
have progressed beyond the static conditions of pre- 
vious ages to the dynamic criticism of art and letters, 
in the musical world we are yet centuries behind the 
time J we are still with the scholiast, the commentator, 
the expositor, the pedagogue. Nothing is more dis- 
appointing to the general student of culture than the 
dead stop that is given him as soon as he reaches 
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music He reads the culture-history of a given epoch, 
and learns not only what men thought and felt in 
those days, but why men so thought and so felt ; and 
when, after having surveyed the poetry, philosophy, 
social customs, art and literature of the epoch, he 
wishes to see what shape these ideas assumed in music, 
he finds his glass darkened. Not being, in all pro 
bability, a musician by training or in technical 
knowledge, it is impossible for him to get more than 
the barest idea of what the music of such an epoch 
was, and his culture suffers correspondingly ; for no 
help is afforded him by the works on musical history 
or biography he may consult. The complaint is 
common among liberal-minded men of letters that 
there is no rational criticism of music, considered as 
an expression of what men have thought and fi;lt ; 
our criticism, such as it is, exerts itself for the most 
part on technical matters alone. This, of course, has 
its value^ and perhaps a greater psychological value 
than its very exponents are aware of ; but it goes for 
comparatively little in a survey of human history. 
Out of the whole library of English writings on music 
it would be impossible to name ten works, to make an 
extremely liberal estimate, that could bear comparison 
for one moment with good contemporary literary 
criticism. Almost the only help the student gets is 
from the writings of scientists or philosophers who are 
treating of the arts, and who do indeed apply a scien- 
tific method to the phenomena of music. But from 
the very nature of the case the knowledge of these 
men cannot be extensive enough to cover the whole 
Jield of music ; so that the art finds itself in some such 
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ditemma as this : the men who can look: at musical 
creations in the same way as at other products of the 
human mind — which is the indispensable basis of 
rational criticism — have not a sufficient knowlegde of 
music at first hand to assist them in the application of 
the comparative method in anything more than a sug- 
gestive way } while the men who have this knowledge, 
whose whole lives have been spent in the atuinment 
of it, are quite devoid of any critical faculty, and 
ignore, with monotonous consistency, every oppor- 
tunity for applying to their own art the methods that 
have alone given coherence to, and thrown light upon, 
the being and growth of other arts.* 

Part of the general inefficiency of musical criticism 
is undoubtedly due to that peculiarity which music 
shares with none of the other arts ; the peculiarity that, 
owing to its greater indcEniteness of utterance, it has 
to seek a greater and more conventional definiteness of 
form. This depends upon a psychological necdssity 

* The imperfect musical culture of even eminent 
literiry men in England is seen in Mr. John Morley's 
piinfully inadequate treatment of music in his volumes on 
Rousseau and Diderot, and in bis omission from his trans- 
lation of Le Nevtn it Remtau of " the technical points of 
the musical discussion," on the ground Chat these cannot 
interest now. On the other hand, the haphazard and in- 
conclusive method of professed musical a»chctician! is 
typified in Professor Knight, who in his " Philosophy of 
the Beautiful " not only omits any discussion of the late 
Edmund Gumcy's brilliant book on "The Power of 
Sound " — the ablest of all works on music — but even fails 
to mention Gurney's name. 
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of our natur^ by which we attempt to gathei from 
certain structural devices the completeness and the 
symmetry that will bind the abstract musical tones 
into a consistent whole. Thus ever since the birth of 
modern music, composers hare been unconsciously 
reaching out to certain structural forms with the object 
of getting the maximum of expression possible to 
music unaided by poetry.* These forms have gradu- 
ally become crystallised and rigid, and their very 
excellence as modes of musical expression under certain 
conditions has led to their being regarded as unalter- 
able laws which no future composer must disobey. 
Some such state of aflairs as tins has existed in every 
epoch in which an art has attained to great efficiency 
of expression. The Greeks of the Pcriclean age 
probably argued that the current form of drama was 
the one inherent in the nature of things, just as our 
modem pcdanu affirm that Beethoven has said the 
last word in the symphony, and that *'all we can ask 
of those who follow him is not to come too lar short 
of that inimitable model."+ In the case not only of 
the symphony but of all other art-forms, there is as 

* On the development of the sonau-structure, the 
reader may consult the excellent article of Dr. Hubert 
Parry in Grove's Dictionary. I may also refer to an 
article of my own on "Women and Music " in the Frti 
Riviite for April 1S9;, in which the psychological meaning 
of the evolution of musical form is correlated with the 
general logical movement of the mind in other depart- 

t See M. Arthur Coquard, "La musique en Fiance depitis 
Ramcau," p. 175. 
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yet apparently not the slightest perception of thdr 
relativity, and of the peculiar historical conditions 
under which each of them grew up. And unfortunately 
the evil does not end here. Not only have we to 
submit to the ignorance of pedantry in the literature 
of music, but the imperfect condition of our criticism 
reacts upon musical culture in general. Music has 
been at all times an art in which it was possible to 
produce a pleasing effect by mere imitation, and to 
the mistaken idea of the absolutism of certain musical 
forms we owe not only a vast quantity of third-rate 
music written in imitation of the masters, but the 
much more serious evil of a hindrance to our future 
development along more natural and more contempo- 
rary lines. 

The method of procedure thus followed in the 
criticism of the more abstract forms of music may be 
taken as typical of the whole tenor of our criticism at 
I present. It is perfectly futile to go on discussing the 
xsthetic of music in abitractOj without reference to the 
I historical conditions under which the art has lived and 
l_by which it has been moulded from century to century. 
And it must be sorrowfully confessed that the loftiest 
musical genius of our own day has contributed more 
than any other man to darken our counseb and to lead 
us into the wrong path. An examination of his theo- 
retical writings, had we the space to attempt it here, 
would fiu-nish the most convincing proof of the 
inefficacy of any other method than the historical in 
the criticism and aesthetic of music Wagner was 
typically German in his metaphysical bias and his 
a priori manner of treating history ; and just as we 
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need hardly look to Germany to say the last word in 
philosophy or in sociology, we need not expect from it 
a sdentilic treatment of music — the most abstract of 
all forms of human expression, and therefore the one 
that lends itself most to bastard analysis and spurious 
generalisation. The method followed by Wagner in 
his sesthetic writings is typical of the labour that 
begins in assumption and ends in futility j and if we 
can further lay to his charge all that has been perpe- 
trated by disciples such as M. Edouard Schure, his 
guilt is heavy indeed.* The Wagnerian method is 
just that which has been proved time after time to be 
utterly inefficacious in all other fields of thought ; it is 
the metaphysical method that first erects spurious 
entities, and then proceeds to deduce from these entities 
precisely what has already been put into them ; in 
opposition to the genuinely scientific method that 
traces results to causes, and comprehends the whole 
sphere of human thought and action as a perpetually 
mobile system of interacting forces. The Wagnerian 
method is the counterpart of the method we are 
just beginning to surrender in history and sociology 
generally, whereby we used to discover the causes of 

* I hasten to ippeue the anger of auy Wagnerian who 
may feci aggrieved at this attack on the master's prose 
writings, by assuring him of my profound admiration for 
Wagner as a musician. I think it possible to demonstrate, 
however, that while his music at its best is unmacchable, a 
good three-fourths of his theoretical xsthetic is the merest 
Teutonic speculation, vrith no historical validity whatever, 
and limply holding the attention, as does the dialectic of 
Hegel, by its factitious air of symmetry and conclusiveness. 
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certain historical changes in the " national character " 
of this or that people, and endow abstract terms with 
the qualities of concrete forces, and generally explain 
everything most learnedly in terms of itself. In the 
Wagnerian dialectic we still have the metaphysical 
method in all its pristine glory and all its primitive 

tirresponsihility. "^he problem for Wagner is, how to 
unite poetry and music in such a way as to procure the 
maximum of expression with the minimum of friction 
between the two specialised arts. To see most plainly 
the futility of any but the historical method in the 
treatment of such a problem as this, we have only 
to look at a parallel case in sociology. Copying the 
aesthetic formula, it may be said that the industrial 
problem of the present age is how to strike a balance 
between socialism and individualism, so as to maintain 
all the desirable advantages of each, and at the same 
time to increase the total sum of the efficiency of 
labour. We are not likely to come to any valuable 
conclusion on such a question as this by taking one 
entity called " individualism " and another called 
"socialism," and arguing downward fi^m these to 
the concrete conditions of life, in the Hegelian style, 
painting a ^cy picture of the mortal combat between 
these two principles throughout the ages, and their 
final reconciliation in some form that includes them 
both, as "unity in diversity." What we shall have to 
do is to take each country by itself to begin with, 
trace the historical and other conditions that have led 
to its present structure being precisely what it is, 
estimate the relative value of the various internal and 
external forces that shape its industrial constitution at 
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present, attempt to forecast the rebtive values of these 
forces in the immediate future, and then make our 
provisional alterations accordingly. Any other method 
than this may be interesting as an essay in the Hegelian 
manner, but is likely to throw very little light upon the 
past and still less upon the future. 

It is practically the Hegelian method that Wagner 
and his disciples have followed. One entity is called 
"poetry," the other "music," and history, by a 
process of ingenious eclecticism, is re-written to suit 
the supposed gyrations of these two entities about a 
common centre. They begin by being united ; then 
the earth-spirit, in the plenitude of his wisdom, sees 
fit to separate them for many a century, but solely 
with an eye to their ultimate reunion. You have 
your thesis, antithesis and reconciliation ; and all you 
have to do is to take so much history as suits yaai 
purpose and quietly ignore the rest, -reading, of course, 
your own preconceived meaning into everything, 
^Ever since poetry and music became separated, thinks 
Wagner, each has been yearning in secret for the 
other ; and though each has gone a-holidaying at 
times and come to mishap, still on the whole their 
paths have been gradually converging, and now, of 
course, have met. It is a curiosity of the metaphysical 
method that though it deals so manfully with the past, 
it seems to take little or no account of the future ; it 
generally appears to imagine that after the threads have 
once been tied in a particular manner they will remain 
so tied to all eternity. But inefficient as the method 
is with regard to the future, it is not less so with 
regard to the past. There never has been such an 
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entity as " poetry," nor such an entity as " music," nor 
have these two b^n turning each an eye on the other 
Pthroughout the ages. ■ Art has not developed on any 
I preconceived plan, nor has the evolution from form to 
ibrm been according to the logical necessities of a 
dialectic. How painfully inadequate the metaphysical 
method is to explain the vicissitudes of music may be 
seen by any one who takes the trouble to compare the 
Wagnerian history of poetry and music with the 
actual history of those arts. To take Gluck or 
iRossini, for example, and treat them as stages in the 
evolution of a dialectical idea, is simply to ignore the 
kctual social and a:sthetic conditions that went to shape 
their music and their relations to poetry. To call the 
symphonic form " absolute " music, and to write of it 
as an inevitable stage in the development of music, is 
to ignore the peculiar conditions under which that 
form grew up and rose to such perfisction. There 
has been no musical expression that has not owed its 
origin to the historical circumstances of the time. The 
internalism of the music of Bach, for instancy was 
mainly due to the shrinking-in of the German intellect 
after the political troubles of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and its religious preoccupation with itself, thus 
generating in music a psychological state similar to 
that which underlay the contemporary mysticism 
in philosophy ; while the later internalism of the 
symphonic forms, as I shall attempt to show, is due to 
the comparative exclusion of the composer from the 
outer world, the consequent atrophy of his dramatic 
sense, and his disposition to construct musical thought 
on purely inward lines. The climax of metaphysical 
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absurdity comes in the making of analc^ies between 
Gluck and Wagner on the buis of a supposed simi- 
larity between their methods of reform, unmindful of \ 
the ^t that while Gluclc and the eighteenth-century 
thinkers in general held that music should be wholly I 
subordinate to poetry, and should strive to express not f 
musical but poitical ideas, the pra,ctice of the nine- I 
teenth century, whatever its theories may occasionally - 
be, is to subordinate poetry to music in any combination I 
between them, and to use the poetry merely to supply | 
the definiteness that is lacking in music J 

'Thus by the comparative method alone can we 
hope to understand the changes that have come over 
music since the end of the seventeenth century, and 
the varying attitudes it has assumed towards poetry. 
Everywhere we sec that music has not developed 
along its own lines without reference to the other arts, 
but that these and the general culture of the times 
have helped to shape its course. The long controversy] 
about aria and recitative would in all likelihood have \ 
never begun but for the ^t that the time when the \ 
old polyphonic system was beginning to break up ; 
coincided with the reign of a purely derivative culture^ ! 
that looked back to Greece for guidance in the arts, \ 
and that strove to model the new relations between ' 
poetry and music upon the antique. Thus began _) 
that system of declamation which, helped out by the 
desire to make music a mimetic art, and to make 
practice square with the precept of Aristotle, by the 
relatively low stage of development to which music 
had then attained in comparison with poetry, and by 
the general cast of thought of an age that was 
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essentially objective, in philosophy as in art, in science 
as in sociology, dominated the dramatic music of the 
eighteenth century, and has not been without influence 
on the music of the nineteenth. The very vehemence 
of Wagner's revolt against the florid Italian music of 
his early years could never have been, but for the 
political troubles of centuries previous, that crushed 
the native spirit of Italy, and made it impossible for 
her to envisage life with freedom and vigour and 
spontaneity of expression. Look where we will, we 
find an invariable correlation between the music and 
the general culture-conditions of any epoch.* 

One other point bearing on this matter is suggested 
by the immediate subject of this book. I do not 

' A curious evidence of this correlation may be hid 
from the early Byzantine music. "Ac Conscintiuople .... 
they were a dainty and fastidious people. Hair-splittings 
and niceties of thought and language absorbed their atten- 
tion and engaged their partisanship. The mystery of the 
Trinity, the precise length of the Incarnation, etc., were 
debated and defined with the greatest acumen, and the 
subtlety of their thinking went through the other parts of 
life as well. Their art was mosaic painting, which consists 
in piecing innumerable little fragments of tiles together 
and making a picture out of them ; their literary style was 
the style of exactitude and dainty choice of words ; and 
in their music they delighted in hair-splitting scales, em- 
ploying not only the chromatic and the enharmonic, but 
the Soft chromatic, which went by one-thirds of tones, 
and the Hemiolian chromatic, which went by three- 
fourths, turns, trills, and shakes innumerable, of which a 
whole literature survives." See Mr. J. F. Rowbotham's 
"History of Music," pp. Z09, 210. 
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think that in all the many treatises on Gluck and the 
opera there is a single reference to that principle of the 
l^imitation of nature" which played so large a part in 
the esthetics, politics, morals, and sociology of the 
eighteenth century, and which really accounts for so 
many of Gluck's ideas and so much of his method of 
working. The nearest approach to the rect^nition of 
it is by Marx, who docs indeed speak of those arias in 
which Gluck attempts to suggest the external aspects 
of nature {GUichniss-Arit) ; but even in Marx it leads 
to nothing further } he does not even try to discover 
uihy Gluck held this opinion as to the imitative 
fiinctton of music. Yet the principle stares the 
student of the eighteenth century in the fact at every 
turn. He can scarcely take up a book of the time 
without meeting it ; in France he finds it in Du Bos, 
in Voltaire, in Rousseau, in Diderot, in Grimm, in 
D'Alembert, in Marmontcl, in Suard, in Arnaud, in 
La Harpe, in Beaumarchais ; in Italy in Algarotti ; 
in England in Avison, in Harris, in Beattie. Nay, 
even if the importance and universality of the principle 
at that time might be missed by the musical historian, 
owing to his lack of culture beyond the department of 
music, it is inexplicable how it could have been passed 
over in the writings of Gluck himself. The famous 
preface to AUtsUy round which so much discussion has 
centred, is absolutely nothing more than the application 
to the opera of principles that were universal in the 
thought of the time ; just as the later romantic view 
\)f music is paralleled in the later German philosophical 
movement under Kant and Scbelling and the xsthctic 
movement under Lessing and Herder. The real 
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meaning of Gluck's music and its relative importance 
in the history of the opera can only be estimated by a 
study of the culture-conditions in which he lived. 

And if the comparative method has thus never been 
applied to one of the most striking of figures and one 
of the most obvious ideas in the history of music, it 
is futile to look for its application to the history of 
the art as a whole. One has only to compare any 
genuinely scientific history of nations with the usual 
histories of music to realise the great gulf that is set 
between them. In the treatment of music there 
seems to be little grasp on the part of the historian of 
the unity and totality of the conditions that go to 
shape the form and determine the utterance of art ; if 
his work has any organic connection whatever it is on 
the side of the technical development alone. But that 
is not enough. What is really wanted is an explanation 
of how these various changes and developments in 
form were rendered possible. The earlier opera of the 
bte Renaissance period, the French opera of Lully 
and Rameau, the opera of Gluck, the romantic opera 
of Weber, the modern <^ra of Wagner, the fugue, 
the sonata, the symphony, the song — all are directly 
explicable by reference to their surroundings. Some 
day a real history of music will have to be written ; 
not an anatomical history, merely marking out the 
tines these forms have taken, but a physiological 
history, having reference both to structure and to 
function. Her^ as in every other department of 
knowledge, it is synthesis that illuminates ; it is the 
spectacle of one mental phenomenon bound up causally 
with another that widens knowledge and gives it 
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certainty and coherence. And when this physiological 
method of musical criticism comes, it will be found 
that no intellectual matter can surpass it in interest or 
value. Music is just as important a &ctor in the 
history of civilisation as poetry or philosophy ; and to 
elucidate it by scientific criticism will be a service to 
culture as valuable as any other that can be rendered. 
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LIFE 

CHAPTER I 

1714-1746 

As the Bach fsunil)r seems to have had 2 hereditary 
predisposition to music, the hereditary strain of the 
family of the Gluclcs appears to have run in the 
direction of game-keeping and forestry in the service 
of princely bouses } for besides the musician's father 
and grandfather, two of his uncles were engaged in 
these occupations. The composer's grand&ther, Johann 
Adam Gluck, the second son of one Mdchior Gluck^ 
was born in 1650 and died in 1722. He had nine 
children, one of whom, Alexander, married Anna 
Walburgis, and was the father of the musician, Chris- 
topher Willibald. Four sons and two daughters were 
afterwards added to the quiver of Alexander Gluck ; 
one of the sons, Anton, born in 1716, probably died 
young. The youngest of the daughters married a 
certain Klaudius Heller, a riding-master ; their 
daughter Marianne was subsequently adopted by her 
uncle, the composer, and usually accompanied him on 
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his various journeys, until the time of her premature 
death. 

It seems to be settled conclusively that Christopher 
Willibald was born on the 2nd of July, 17141* at 
Wiedenwang, in the Upper Palatinate. At this time 
his father was gun-bearer to Prince Eugene of Savoy. 
His lather's life, however, was at all times unsettled. 
In 1717 he was at Neuschloss, in Northern Bohemia, 
in the service of Count Kaunitz ; in 1722 he was 
master of the forest to Count Kinsley, at Kamnitz, 
and in 1724 he held a similar office with Prince Lob- 
kowitz, at Eisenberg. He died at Reichstadt, in 1747, 
in the service of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

The young Christopher accompanied his father on 
all these journeys. Alexander seems to have been a 
stem, hard-natured man, with little power of attraction 
for his children, who generally found their mother a 
much more sympathetic friend. In his later days of 
[vosperity, Gluclc used to relate how he and his brother 
Anton would accompany their father into the woods, 
bearing the implements of his craft for him, and 
imdergoing much physical hardship ; even in mid- 
winter they always went bareheaded and barefooted. 
Throughout their childhood, indeed, physical comfort 
seems to have been rare with them. It is no doubt to 
the rough lifi: he led at this time that Cluck owed the 

* It was formerly r mRtter of uncertainty whether 
Glnck first mw the light in 1700, 171Z, 1714, or 1717, a 
certificate of bapdsni of a certain Christopher Gluck 
having led to some confusion, until it was discovered that 
this referred to an uncle of the composer. Sec Desnoires- 
terres, pp. 2-5. 
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vigorous coiutitutton, the gross good health, and the 
stubbornness of temper that subsequently distinguished 
him, and that certainly influenced his intellectual 
creations. Whether, as imaginative biographers have 
loved to fancy, his boyish soul was ali the while 
drinking deeply of .the mysterious beauty of the woods, 
and receiving impressions that were ultimately to be re- 
produced in his music — as in the garden-scene in Armiia 
— may reasonably be doubted. Against this pleasingly 
lanciful theory it must be remembered that a senti- 
ment of the beauty of nature is rarely roused in those 
who are only brought into contact with her by the 
necessities of painful toil, and that in the garden of 
Armtda, as Gluck depicts it, there is rather more of 
Versailles than of Bohemia. 

After some little education at Eisenberg, the young 
Gluck was sent in his twelfth year to the Jesuit 
seminary at the neighbouring town of Kommotau, 
where he remained for six years (i 726-1 732]. Here 
he learned to sing and to play the violin, 'cello, and 
organ. Although his father intended him to be a 
forester like himself, he was commendably bent on 
giving him as good an education as possible, and in 
1732, probably being dissatisfied with the instruction 
his son was receiving at Kommotau, he sent him to 
Prague. Here the boy had his first experience of the 
sterner necessities of life. The parental purse was 
never too full, and with a large family dependent upon 
him, the poor forester had tittie b> spare in the way of 
remittances to his son. Christopher found himself 
compelled to eke out his livelihood by giving lessons 
in singing, the violin, and the 'cello, and by playing 
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in the charches. At the Tetnkirche, which was then 
under the control of Czernohorsky, a musician of 
some celebrity in his day, he was in receipt of a small 
monthly salary. This he managed to supplement by 
vacation-tours in the surrounding villages, where he 
charmed the rustic car with waltzes and polltas, and 
was paid in eggs — the only available mode of payment 
for the villagers ; and he exchanged the e^s for cash, 
if possible, at the first town he came to. These 
tours were not altogether valueless even from an 
artistic point of view, for he brought away with him 
many rustic melodies that afterwards did duty in his 
lighter operas. Later, he passed on to the towns, 
giving concerts there that brought him in rather more 
substantial returns than ^gs. In 1736 he went to 
Vienna, where he was befriended in a very cordial 
manner by the princely house of Lobkowitz. His 
patron introduced him to the musical circles of the 
capita], and made him acquainted with the group of 
musicians that adorned the court of Charles VI. at 
that time — Caldara, Porsile, Fux, and the Conti. It 
was in this cultured circle that he met an enthusiastic 
amateur, Count Mebi, who^ becoming attached to the 
promising young musician, engaged him in his own 
service and carried him oiF to Alilan, where he placed 
him under the tuition of the celebrated Sammartini. 
Here Gluck remained four years, until 1741. The 
influence of the Italian master is said to be plainly 
discernible in Gluck's early operas, more especially in 
the prominence given to the string quartet, which 
was a characteristic of Sammartini's "symphonies." 
Whether he received from his master any profiuble 
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instruction in counterpoint is a question difficult xo 
decide. The whole bent of Gluck's cssentiaUy 
dnnutic mind was opposed to any mere display of 
technical proficiency in the opera, and his one work 
in the contrapuntal style — the De frefitndU — is too 
inconclusive to prove much. Nor is tt definitely 
known when the work was written ; Marx is inclined 
to date it about the period of Ifhigtnia in Taurit, 
as it bears an occasional resemblance to parts of that 
opera.* 

Gluck was now in his twenty-seventh year, and, fully 
confident of bis own powers, he resolved to begin his 
career as an operatic composer. He chose for his 
subject the Artaterse of Metastasio, probably obtaining 
the commission for the work through the good offices 
of Count Melzi. He worked at the opera in a very 
independent way, without even taking Sammartini into 
his confidence. At the rehearsals, prophecies of the 
failure of the work were frequent ; for although, like 
almost every operatic composer of the time, Gluck 
wrote as lar as possible in the Italian manner, he bad 
not entirely succeeded in veiling his northern origin, 
and the epithet Tedtsa, at that time a very damaging 
one, was sarcastically applied to him and his work. 
According to the orthodox story, he inserted in the 
opera an aria of such grace and roundness of form that 
the connoisseurs at the rehearsals declared it to be 
superior to the rest of the music, and thought it the 
composition of Sammartini himself. When Artaiene 
came before the public, however, it turned out that the 

• Msn, i. 15-30. 
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whole opera was a success with the exception of this 
one aria, that seemed utterly out of place.* 

In the following year (1742} he produced, also at 
Milan, and with equal success, a new opera, Dtm»- 
fmttt, the libretto again being by Metastasia This 
led to his receiving commissions irom several theatres. 
In the same year two of his operas were produced at 
Venice — Dtttutrto at the San Samuele theatre, and 
Ipermntstra at the San Giovanni Crisostomo. DtTtutrio 
at first appeared under the title of CUmice ; in it sang 
the celebrated Felice Salimbeni, a pupil of Porpora. 

Ill ' 743 Cremona saw the production of Artamttu^ 
while Siface was produced at Milan. Thus in two or 
three years Gluclc had composed no less than six 
operas. During the next two years he worked in a 
more leisurely way, giving Ftdra to Milan, and AUi- 
iondrs nelT Indtt^ produced under the title of // Re Pera^ 
to Turin. It is unfortunate that these earliest operas 
of Gluclc have not come down to us in their entirety ; 
they were never engraved, and some of the original 
scores perished in a fire. Gluck so fi^uently borrowed 
irom his earlier operas that it would have been interest- 
ing to observe, as we are able to do in other cases, how 
he adapted his old ideas to his new requirements. 
The most successful portion of AUssandrt ntlt Indie, 
according to Marx,t was a ballet of Indian sailors. 

The number of operas thus produced by Gluclc — 
eight in five years — in a country swarming at the 
time with facile musicians, indicates the existence in 
his music of elements that appealed strongly to the 

* Schmid, pp. 34, 15. t Mux, i. 107. 
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popular taste. His ^me was now extending over 
Europe, and in 1745 he received an invitation from 
Lord Middlesex, who controlled the opera in London 
at that time, to visit England and write a work for 
the Haymarket Theatre. Gluclt accordingly set out 
from Turin with Prince Lobkowitz, passing through 
Paris on his way here. He came to London at an 
inopportune moment. Independently of the great 
vogue of Handel just then, which rendered it exceed- 
ingly difficult for any other composer to make head- 
way, political troubles combined to disorganise the 
theatrical world ; the Rebellion of 1745 had only just 
been put down.* Gluck's opera, La Caduta di 
Giganti — haying reference, in the custom of those 
days, to the Duke of Cumberland's recent victories — 
was produced on the 7th January, 1746, but was quite 
imsuccessful, and was withdrawn after only five per- 
formances. It was sung by Italians, and the dances 
seem to have won more applause than the vocal por- 
tions, on account of the imperfect rendering of the 
tatter ; the music itself does not appear to have been in 
any way above the ordinary Italian standard of the 
time, the airs being monotonous, forced, and over- 
loaded with senseless onument.t Handel is said to 
have expressed himself contemptuously of Gluck's 
attainments, in the well-known phrase that the latter 

" See Burney : " Present St»te of Music in Germany," 
ctc^ I77J { i. 263. 

t Marx, i. no, in. Burney gives a fair account of 
the opera, and adds : *' Something might be expected from 
■ young man able to produce this opera, imperfect as it 
was." (" History of Music," iv. 4S3-) 
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knew no more of counterpoint than Handel's coolc. / 
But an anecdote is told by Reichardt that seems to/ 
indicate rather more cordial relations between the 
two musicians. He says that Gluclc, in despair at the 
bad reception of his opera, went to Handel for con- 
solation and advice, bearing the score with him for 
the master's impeaion. " You have taken too much 
trouble over your opera," said Handel ; " that is quite 
out of place here. If you want to work for the 
English you must give them something tumultuous, 
like the rattle of drum-sdcks on a drum." * Gluck is 
said to have so far profited by the advice as to have 1 
added trombones to his orchestra. And Reichardt's 1 
anccdot^ as against the cook-story, is borne out by \ 
the gossipy Michael Kelly, who relates how Gluck, 
in the evening of his life, one day showed him the 
portrait of Handel hanging in his bedroom. *' One 
mwning, after I had been singing with him, he said, j 
* Follow me upstairs, sir, and I will introduce you to 
one whom, all my life, I have made my study and 
endeavoiu^d to imitate.' I followed him into his bed- 
room, and opposite to the head of his bed saw a fiiU- 
length picture of Handel, in a rich frame. 'There, 
sir,' said he, * is the portrait of the inspired master of 
our art ; when I open my eyes in the morning I look 
upon him with reverential awe, and acknowledge him 
as such, and the highest praise is due to your country 
for having distinguished and cherished his gigantic 
genius."t 

* See DesnoiresterrcB, pp. 13, 14.; ind Reissmann, pp. 
9, 10. 

t " Reminiscences of Michael Kelly," 1S16; t. ajj. 
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The Giants having bUen, in 2 sense not andcipattd 
by Gluck, he produced, on the 4th March 1746, 
his Artamenty written three years previously for 
Cremona, which met with more success and ran to ten 
performances. Tliis, of course, was thoroughly in the 
popular Italian style.* One air in particular, Rasstrena 
il mesta cigiisj which had been sung by the castrau 
Monticelli, had become immensely popular.t Many 
years afterwards Gluck charmed Burney by singing it 
to him. " I reminded M. Gluck of his air Rassrrtna 
il metto cigUsy which was in such great &vour in 
England so long ago as the year 1 745 ; and prevailed 
upon him not only to sing that, but several others oF 
his first and most favourite airs." X 

Then came the incident out of which so much has 
been made by the historians of music Gluck, the 
story runs, was invited to make a patticcio out of the 
most popular airs of the operas he had already writtm, 
which, it was thought, would catch the popular taste. 
He did so ; but the pasticcio, Piramo Tt isbe, fell 
utterly flat. Then, according to the current theory, 
which probably owed its propagation in the first place 

• Sec Marx, i. 108. 

t Some indication may be had of the great success of 
the airs from this opera from the fact of their being pub- 
lished in 1746 — a thing that rarely happened with the 
operatic music of that day. Six tirs were printed — "The 
favorite songs in the Opera call'd Jrtamene, by Sgr. 
Gluck. London. Printed for J. WaUh." See Reissmann, 
pp. 9, 10. 

X Burney : " Present State of Music in Germany," etc., 
i. 263. 
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to Suard, Gluck had his eyes miraculously and almost 
instantaneously opened to the true problem of the 
opera ; he saw " that all efficient music must be the 
peculiar expression of some situation ; that in spite of 
the splendour of the melody and the richness and 
originality of the harmony, this is its principal merit ; 
and that if this vital quality is lacking, the rest is only 
a vain arrangement of sounds, which may tickle the 
ear agreeably, but never move people deeply. The 
consequence of such a discovery led Gluck to subordi- 
nate music to the sincere interpreution of nature, and 
to prefer the smallest cry from the heart to the most 
ingenious and most learned combinations. So that it 
was to a failure that he owed this happy transformation 
in his ideas ; and lar from feeling the least rancour 
towards his critics, he declared himself later to be 
indebted to the people of London." * ^ 

There does not seem much probability of ever^ 
getting at the truth of the matter. In spite of the' 
plausible appearance of the story, we caimot place 
much reliance on it. Several bets tell against it, not 
the least significant being the number of operas in the 
Italian style written by Gluck between this date ( 1 746) 
and the year 1762, in which the reform of the opera 
actually began with Orfea. If Gluck could really have 
had his mind roused in this way to a sense of broader 
issues in music during his stay in London, he would 
hardly have needed sixteen years to elaborate so 
convincing and self-evident a principle. Besides, as 
Schmid has pointed out, he had already, during the 

" Desnoircstcrres, p. 16, 
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earliest years of his career in Milan, conceived the 
idea of making the music conform closely to the 
words," According to the full version of the story, 
he was influenced by the music of Rameau, of Handel, 
and of Arne. Something in support of the theory 
might be based on Rameau, were it not that the 
objection already made holds good here also — that the 
length of time that elapsed between 1746 and 1762, 
and the quality of the works that occupied these years, 
are almost conclusive against the idea of new seed 
being sown in Gludc's mind at this particular juncture ; 
while there was little in Handel's operatic music, and 
•till less in that of Arne, on which so essentially 
dramatic a genius as Gluck could base any operatic 
reform. Further, that he always held strong opinions 
as to the functions of dramatic music being something 
more than the mere giving of sensuous pleasure, is 
shown by his customary phrase on the usual " pathetic " 
airs of the Italian a>mposers — " It is all very fine, but 
it daeuCt draw blood" Altogether, there seems to be 
little in the story that is of any real importance. Some 
colour has been lent to it, however, by a passage in 
Burney : " He told me that he owed entirely toEngland 
the study of nature in his dramatic compositions ; he 
went thither at a very disadvantageous period ; Handel 
was then so high in fame, that no one would wiUingly 
listen to any other than to his compositions. The 
rebellion broke out ; all foreigners were regarded as 
dangerous to the state, the opera-house was shut up 
by order of the Lord Chamberlain, and it was with 

* See Man, i. 111. 
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great difficulty and address that Lord Middlesex 
obtained permission to open it again, with a temporary 
and political performance, La Caduta di Giganti. 
This Gluck worked upon with fear and trembling, 
not only on account of the few friends he had in 
England, but from an apprehension of riot and popular 
fury, at the opening of the theatre, in which none but 
foreigners and papistry were employed. 

" He then studied the English taste ; remarlced par- i 
ticularly what the audience seemed most to feel ; and 
finding that plainness and simplicity had the greatest 
efiect upon them, he has, ever since that time, 
endeavoured to write for the voice, more in the 
natural tones of the human affections and passions, 
than to flatter the lovers of deep science or difficult 
execution ; and it may be remarlced that most of his 
airs in Orfeo are as plain and simple as English 
ballads."* 

But there is an air of insincerity about this also. 
Glucic merely says, in eflcct, that he wrote in London, 
as he had done in Italy, what he thought would please 
the public most ; and the compliment to the taste and 
discernment of the English audiences — ^which^ only a 
generation previously, were enraptured with the farce 
of Hydaspes and the lion — was almost certainly a 
piece of heavy flattery for the worthy Burney, for 
Gluck was an adept in the art of managing men. The 
London spectators of that time were assuredly not ' 
the admirers of Spartan severity which he pretends 

• Borncy : " Present State of Music in Germany," etc., 
i. a6+. 
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they werci it was decidedly not ** plainness and 
simplicity that had the greatest effect upon them." 
And in his girding at the panisans of " deep science 
and difficult execution," and his profession of a desire 
to "writefor the voice in the natural tones of the 
human affections and passions," he was probably on the 
one hand alluding to Handel and his hold over musical 
London, and on the other endeavouring to make light 
of his own laclc of contrapuntal ability in favour of the 
fonns of dramatic expression more peculiarly suited to 
him. The ingenuity of Burney in sitipping at once 
from La Caduta d/ Giganti to Orfec in his effort to 
vindicate Gluck*s new-found passion for simplicity, is 
a fiuther indication that the story is imtrustworthy. 
It may be noted, tooi, that Burney says nothing of 
Pirame e Tiibtf but makes the awakening of Gluck's 
mind follow upon the Allure of La Caduta d^ 
Giganti. 

Rameau, of course, may have had and probably did 
have some influence on Gluck. When in Paris he 
had heard the French master's Castor tt Pollux^ and 
could not have failed to be struck by the dramatic 
power of the work, the well-defined dramatic rhythm, 
the clear declamation, and the usual French practice 
of subordinating the music to the words. 
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I 746-1 762 

Towards the end of 1746 Gluck left England to 
return to Gcnnany, passing through Hamburgh 3 town 
then celebrated for its operatic performances, and 
where Handel himself bad worked in days gone by. 
The opera, at the time Gluck visited Hamburg, was 
in the hands of a very competent Italian troupe, led 
by one Pietro Mingotti, whose wife figured as first 
sc^rano. Mingotti was in the habit of talcing his 
company to Dresden for occasional performances, 
although an Italian troupe was already established 
there ; and it is an indication of the vogue of opera at 
that time, more especially of the Italian opera, that the 
Saxon capital should have been thus able to support 
two companies. Gluck is supposed to have received 
an appointment as Kapellmeister about this time, but 
in November 1746 he left Hamburg, probably feeling 
himself constrained and hindered in his work with 
Mingotti. 

On June 13th, 1747, the marriage of Princess 
Amia, daughter of August III., with the Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria, took place in Dresden, and the 
usual festivities were necessary. On the day of the 
wedding an opera by Hasse, vfrchidamia^ was performed ; 
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meanwhile Mingotti had had a libretto put together, 
which was handed to GIuclc to be set to music It 
was produced on the 29th June, on a newly erected 
stage in the Schlossgarten at Pillnttz, under the title 
of Le I>loz!M d 'Ercoie e d 'Ehe. Nothing much need 
be said about the music, which seems to have been 
Italian in style throughout. The Jupiter was a tenor 
and the Hercules a sofsano, but as there was no cattrata 
available for the latter part it was taken with great 
success by Madame Mingotti. The performanra 
resulted in her being engaged at the Hoftheatcr, as 
prima donna, at a salary of looo thalers. 

About this time Gluclc's father died, leaving him a 
small inheritance — an inn in Johnsdorf j this he sold, 
and then settled down in Vienna, early in 1748. The 
Austrian capital was henceforth his chief dwelling-place. 
Vienna had been for generations a music-loving city j 
the hedonistic tastes of the inhabitants had led to die 
firm establishment of ItaUan music there, and the 
Emperors had long fostered and protected it, retaining 
in thdr service the most celebrated composers and 
poets, such as Hasse and Metastasio. Here Gluck 
found the highest circles of art and letters opened to 
him. His fame as a composer had by this time spread 
over Europe ; and not only his musical ability but his 
general intellectual powers made him a welcome and 
respected guest in any society of culture. He had not 
been long in Vienna before he was called upon to 
provide an opera for the festivities attending the cele- 
bration of the Empress's birthday, and working again 
on a poem of Metastasio, he produced La Semramide 
rianesciitta on the 14th May, in the newly erected 
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Opera-house. The success of the work was com- 
plete, though it gave very few indications of the future 
reform of the opera. The characters, of course, are 
only court characters, and their sentiments only court- 
gossip.* The overture is the customary one in three 
movements, separated entirely from the opera itself 
The middle section — andante mautoso — is marked by 
real feeling and earnestness, though its beauty is some- 
what marred by monotony of rhythm.t Most of the 
airs belong to the bravura order, with long and prolix 
ritornclli ; even the Ane dramatic air of Scytalco, ^«, 
the U mit vicendey is Spoiled by trills 2J\A fioriture. One 
peculiar sign of the difference between the intellectual 
world of the composer in the eighteenth century and 
that of the composer in the nineteenth, is to be seen 
in the many attempts of Gluck and his contemporaries 
to treat a musical situation from the point of view of 
the plastic arts — to detcribe or paint a situation, by 
giving to the spectator's ear an impression somewhat 
similar to that given to the eye by a picture. Nothing 
shows more clearly than these attempts the really 
objective way in which the operatic composers of that 
time looked at music and the emotions ; and evidences 
of this kind, taken in conjunction with the evidence 
afforded by contemporary writing on anthetics, cai 
be neglected in any attempt to arrive at the real mean- 
ing of operatic forms in the last century or in this. In 



' For a copious inalyiis of the Opera see Mux, i. ij8- 



t The indante is given at the end of the iccond volume 
of Marx, No. 8. 
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several airs of La Simtratrndi rUottatduta we find 
Gluck trying to imitate the external aspects of nature 
— the brook flowing calmly through the valley, or 
meeting with obstacles in its course, and so on.* 
This method of "painting" in music, as will be 
shown later, was a consequence of the general aesthetic 
ideas of the eighteenth century; in our own time, 
though it survives in an attenuated form in "pro- 
gramme-music," the method is generally abandoned, 
as being essentially inartistic and opposed to the real 
nature of music as an art of inner imagination. 

According to Marx, Gluck gives a foreshadowing of 
the future dramatist in the scene between Scytaico and 
Semiramis, which is distinctly above anything else in 
the work.t 

In the course of his visits to Vienna, Gluck had 
become acquainted with and enamoured of Marianne 
Pergin, the daughter of a rich banker and merchant, 
Joseph Pergin ; but though both the mother and the 
daughter were favourably inclined towards Gluck, the 
father, who seems to have been something of a 
Philistine, k>oked coldly on the suit, he not having a 
very high opinion of the financial resources of musicians. 
Finding it impossible to carry out his plans just then, 
Gluck departed fix>ro Vienna, obeying a call to Copen- 

• For an interesting light on the eighteenth-century 
view of musical "imitation," sec Harris's "Discourse on 
Music, Painting, and Poetry ; " Werki, vol. i. pp. 33-60 
{tlUt. iSol). The "Discourse" wu first published in 
1744- 

t The aria Tradita, iprexxata, to which he refers, is 
given as No. 9 at the end of his second voliune. 
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hagen, where a Crown Prince (afterwards King 
Christian VII.) had been born on the 29th January 
1749. Gluck was welcomed with open arms in the 
Danish capital, and lodged in the royal palace. On 
the 12th March he gave a "soirfe musicale," and on 
the 9th April his **■ serenade " in two acts, TetiJe, was 
represented at the Charlottcnburg Theatre. , The 
libretto seems to have attained the full degree of 
stupidity customary on these occasions, the chief object, 
of course, being to make plenty of references to the 
royal inbnt. There is neither overture nor symphony, 
the work being opened simply by an Introduction j 
according to Marx, the score contains passages of great 
power, the influence of Handel being evident. The 
"serenade" was very successful, and Gluck's excellent 
business sense made him seize the opportunity to give 
another concert for his own benefit on the 19th April. 
It was announced in the Pest-Rjtter of the 14th : 
"On Sunday, the 19th April, Herr Kapellmeister 
; Gluck will give, in the Italian Theatre at Charlottcn- 
burg, a concert of vocal and instrumental music — a 
very brilliant and remarkable concert, worthy of great 
applause — in which he will perform, to the great 
pleasure of the audience, on a glass instrument hitherto 
unknown. Tickets may be had in the said Castle 
from the Kapellmeister himself." * 

Towards the end of April, Gluck left Copenhagen 

•'See Degnoircsterres, p. 19, uid Marx, i. 179. The 
"glass iDstrumcDC" was the veriUon. During his stay in 
London, Gluck had probably hetrd the performance of 
Puckeridge, an Irishman, upon it. 
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for Rome, travelling for some reason or other under 
the garb of a Capuchin } either, as is imagined, for 
economical reasons, or to avoid passport difficulties. 
At Rome he produced at the Argentina Theatre a 
new two-act opera, Teltmacca^ ossia t'Isala di Gruy 
which met with the greatest success both at Rome and 
at Naples. The score is preserved at Vienna ; it 
shows Gluck to be really trying to shake off the yoke 
of the Italian opera; he aims at greater unity of 
handling, a truer dramatic expression in the airs, and a 
more continuous interest in the recitative ; in one 
part he has nine numbers following each other in one 
dramatic sequence.* Probably the opera would have 
shown still further excellences had the libretto been 
more inspiring. Gluck thought a great deal of 
7tlemaeco in later years, judging from his employment 
of portions of it in his maturer works.t 

In the beginning of 1750 the Philisrine Pergin died, 
and Gluck returned to Viemia, where he espoused 
Marianne on the 15th September. This was for him 
the beginning of what seems to have been a wedded 
life of uninterrupted happiness. His wife, an accom- 
plished and intellectual woman, accompanied him on 
most of his wanderings ; she survived him several years 
and died in 1800. Almost immediately after their 
marriage the pair travelled to Naples, where Gluck 
bad xo produce his opera La CUmen%a di TitOy the 

* For in analysis of the opera see Mirx, i. 1 89-301. 

t Gtnck's borrowings from his earlier works are detailed 
with German thoroughness by Bitter ; see " Die Reform dcr 
Oper dutch Gluck," pp. 231-143. He gives ten insMncet 
in which Gluck has used TeUmten in hia later operas. 
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words of which were by Metastasio.* At Naples, 
Gluck signalised himself by a successful combat of 
obstinacy with the celebrated castrate, Ca&relli, who 
was at that time the idol and spoiled child of the 
Neapolitan public. The opera, like almost all the 
productions of Gluck's first period, was very suc- 
cessful. 

Field-Marshal Prince Joseph Frederick of Saxe- 
Hildburghausen, a favourite of Maria Theresa, had 
been captivated by an air in La CUmtnxa S Tito — 
St mat settti tfiirarti tul volta — and on Gluck's return 
to Vienna in 1751, he appointed him director of the 
concerts which were given every Friday in his palace 
of Rofrano. There Gluck wrote several works for 
him, and frequently led the violins in the concerts. 
Dittersdorf, the composer of Dtctsr and Aptthtcary^ was 
also in the service of the Prince. 

In 1754, the Prince was entertaining the Emperor 
and Empress and other members of the Imperial family 
at his chiteau of Schlosshof, near the Hungarian 
frontier, and the usual musical performances were 
required in the festivities. Gluck was commissioned 
to set to music Metastasio's Lt Cintsi, which was 
produced on the 24th September, the work being 
magnificently staged by Quaglio. It was intended as 
a prologue to a ballet, which bore the title of UOrfans 
dtlla China. The following winter it was given again 
in the Court Theatre, with Gabrielli in the chief 
part. 

In July 1754, Count Jacob von Durazzo was 

* Mozart set the same poem to music forty yean later. 
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appointed by Maria Theresa to the post of Director 
of the Court Theatre. Durazzo, who was favourably 
inclined towards Gluck, made him Kapellmeister of 
the Opera at a salary of 2000 florins ; and in this 
capacity he wrote a number of works for the Vienna 
Theatre. Towards the end of 1 754 he was invited to 
Rome for the production of two operas, // Trimfo dt 
CamilU and Antigms. Both were successful, in spite 
of a cabal that was formed against him. He was 
further honoured by having the title of "Chevalier of 
the Golden Spur " bestowed upon him by the Pope — 
a title which henceforth was greatly affected by the 
composer. He was always very careful in the future 
to style himself " Ritter von Gluck." 

In 1755 he set to music, for peribrmance at the 
Imperial Chiteau Laxenburg, a " Pastorale ** of Meta- 
stasio, entitled La Danza, consisting of a Symphony in 
three parts, four airs, and one duet.* On the 8th 
December he produced another pasticcit, made up of 
selections fi'om various works of Mctastasio, under the 
title of LUanocenza giustifieata, in one Act ; it was 
repeated at the Court theatre in August of the next 
year. This work shows another step in advance in 
dramatic power, especially in the portions where the 
libretto affords him genuine dramatic moments. Al- 
though, however, in TeUmacco he had abandoned the 
conventional symphony in three pieces in favour of an 
Introduction, he here makes a retrograde step to the 
symphony-form again. " Nevertheless, the symphony 
of L'iHttoctnza indubitably bean, at least in the first 

* Marx, i. z t ;. 
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and third sections, the signs of striving after character- 
indication ; and it is the first symphony of which this 
can be said. The poem has evidently seized upon 
Gluclc, and roused in him an idea of the ancient 
Romans. He has not yet succeeded in making a plastic 
representation of them ; as yet we only sec the bare 
thought of something warlike ; the music consequently 
only gives an impression of common formalism and 
of a colouring that aims at the representation of 
character." • 

In 1756, for the celebration of the Emperor's birth- 
day, he set to music a three-act opera of Metastasio, 
// Rt Pastort. Here again, as in TeUmacc&, there is 
no symphony} the work begins with an "overture," 
which finishes in the dominant and leads immediately 
into the opening aria. Gluck, however, is not yet 
quite at home in the overture form ; though he uses 
two themes in contradistinction, the contrast between 
them is insufficient not merely for dramatic purposes, 
but even for pure musical treatment. And here, as 
elsewhere, he hovers between dramatic intensity and 
conventional weakness. He begins with a finely 
expressive air, but soon degenerates into mere bravura 
ornamentation j and everywhere throughout the work 
good intentions are seen to go along with lack of 
power to realise them adequately. 

In the autumn of 1760 the marriage of the Grand 
Duke Joseph (afterwards Emperor) with Isabella 
Bourbon, Duchess of Parma, took place, and the usual 
operatic festivities were required. Reuner, the first 

* Marx, i. iza. 
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Kapdlawister, was pasKd over, and the commission 
for the new opera was given to Gluck. He wrote a 
"serenade," Tetide (his second work of that name), 
to words by Giannambrosio Migtiavacca, which was 
produced on lodi October. The work is of little 
value. It commences with a fairly good three- 
section symphony, which here receives the name of 
overture. 

The following year, 1761, saw the production of a 
ballet, Dan fuan, edtr dat steinerne Gastmahl {Don 
Giovanniy assia il csnvitato di pietra), the words being 
by Angiolini. It was successful, though it is unfor- 
tunate in challenging comparison with the opera of 
Mozart. Gluck afterwards utilised portions of it for 
Armida and Ipbigenia in AuUs. 

Some- time previously the opera-house at Bolt^na 
had been burnt down, and a new one erected by Count 
Bevilacqua. To celebrate the opening of this, a work 
was demanded from Gluck's pen. He chose again a 
three^ct opera by Metastasio, // trimfo di CUSa, and 
went to Bologna to conduct it in person. He took 
with him Dittersdor^ who claimed to be a favourite 
in the great man's eyes, and who has left in his 
Lebensbetcbreibung^ written by his son, a lively 
account of the journey. "■ One day Gluck told me 
that he had been invited to Bol<^na to compose an 
opera for that place. He asked me at the same time 
if I would care to go to Italy with him, but, it was to 
be understood, on the condition of my paying half the 
expenses of the journey and half of our daily expendi- 

* Leipzig, 1801. 
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ture ; as to leave of absence, he undertook to procure 
that from Count Durazzo. ^Oh ! with infinite 
pleasure,* I answered, in the highest enthusiasm (a 
aentiment which a man like Gluck, who knew my 
love for art, as weU as my circumstances, ought to 
have been able to appreciate above everything) ; 'but,* 
I added sadly, ' I have no money.* ' Then,' replied 
Gluck coldly, turning his back upon me, 'that is an 
end to the matter.* ** However, Dittersdorf managed 
to iind a generous patron to pay his expenses, and the 
time of their departure was fixed upon, when a request 
came from Signora Marin i, a celebrated young 
Venetian singer, that she and her mother might be 
allowed to join the party. She had been singing in 
Prague for two years, and was now anxious to return 
to Italy ; and Gluck being willing, the four set off 
fc^ether.* They passed through Venice, and Gluck 
and Dittersdorf reached Bologna during Easter week. 
There Gluck made the actjuaintance of Fartnelli, the 
dnger, and of the celebrated Padre Martini. He 
found the Bolc^nese orchestra very incompetent in 
comparison with those he had been accustomed to 
at Vienna, and his new opera had to go through seven- 
teen complete rehearsals before he was sufficiently 
satisfied with the rendering to venture on a public 
performance. The opera was successful, however, 
though it has little interest or value for the ^lodern 
student. After the third performance Gluck and 
Dittersdorf made preparations for departure on a 
tour of pleasure, that was to include Venice, Milan, 

* See DesnoirMteires, 32-34. 
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Florence and other cities. At this juncture, however, 
they received a summons from Durazzo to return 
immediately to Vienna for the approaching coronation 
of Joseph II. They accordingly made their way back 
through Parma, Mantua and Trent, only to lind on 
reaching Vienna that the coronation had been post- 
poned to the following year. 

For some time previously Count Durazzo, in his 
capacity of director, had been negotiating for the per- 
formance at Vienna of select specimens of the French 
light opera. This was a species of composition in 
high favour in Paris at this time, the music being 
usually by Duni and Monsigny, while Favart sup- 
plied the texts tliat were mpst sought after. In De- 
cember 1759, Durazzo had written to him : ''When 
M. Favart writes a comic opera for Paris, there is 
nothing to hinder his sending it to Vienna. Count 
Durazzo will have it set to music by the Chevalier 
Gluck or other able composers, who will be delighted 
to work on such agreeable verses. The poet and 
mu«cian will thus »tend their reputations by mutual 
assistance, and will doubly profit by working one for 
the other } and M. Favart wiU obtain new music 
without expense." Gluck had already written seve- 
ral works of this order — La fausn isclave (1758), 
Varbrt tnchanti (1759}, Vivrognt carrige (1760), 
Lt cadi dupl (1761), ^nALediabU a qttatre (1761); 
while to six others — Lei amours champitrts (1755), 
Le Chineis psli en France^ Le deguisement pastoral 
(1756), Vile dt Merlin (1758), Cythert assiegee 
(1759), and On ne s'avise Jamais dt tout (1762) — he 
i times added airs nouveaux. Some of these 
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were sent by Durazzo to Favart, to enable the Utter 
to obtain an idea of what was required for a Viennese 
audience. Favart replied : ** It seems to me that 
M. le Chevalier Gluck has a perfect understanding of 
this kind of composition. I have examined and had 
performed for me the two light operas Cylbire assiigie 
and ViU de MirUn ; I find they leave nothing to be 
desired in point of expression, taste and harmony, and 
even with regard to the French prosody. It would 
flatter me to have M. Gluck exercise his talent upon my 
works ; I would be indebted to him for their success." " 
It has to be said that Favart had previously forwarded 
to Durazzo several scores of Duni and Monstgny, and 
it is probable that Gluck, with his customary Acuity 
of adapting himself to any circumstances, had modelled 
his light-opera style on that of the French composers.t 

The French light-opera seems to have been almost \ 
as popular in Vienna as in Paris ; -in the latter city it I 
was looked upon as an agreeable refuge from the I 
*' psalmody " of the old opera of Lully and his successors. I 
Gluck's style, as already stated, was modelled upon/ 
that of Paris, and it is astonishing with what ease hel 
reproduces their characteristic ideas, turns of melody,! 
and modes of working. It is one more illustration ofA 
the difficulties of criticism in dealing with an age of 1 

* Dcsnoireatcrres, p. i8. Pavtrt's letter it dated 14 Jan. 
1760. 

t Fitis ("Biog. univ. des Mu»." j irt. "Gluck "), men- 
tions another comic opera by Gluck, Le thatitur en iifaut. 
Neither Marx nor Schmid knows anything of this work, 
and Marx supposes F6tis to have met with it in the 
Library at Puis. See Marx, i. 259, note. 
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arristtc imitation lilcc the eighteenth century, where in 
many cases the traces of the individual handling are 
almost as nothing compared with the incessant sinking 
of the artist's personality to comply with the fashion- 
able demands of the time. 

To many who must have been weary of the 
conventionality and inanity of the current Italian 
opera, of impossible and uninteresting Greek and 
Roman personi^es, all cut to the same unvarying 
pattern, these comic operas may have been an intellec- 
tual relief and a symbol, however laint and imperfect, 
of a life that was at all events, in spite of its own 
theatrical formalism, nearer to them than that of 
Rome or Athens or Bagdad. There is a freshness 
about some of these works that brings a httle warmth 
to the student's breast after much gro^ung among the 
dry and dusty stupidities of eighteenth-century Italian 
opera. They stand nearer to the possibilities of 
genuine dramatic development than the conventional 
opera according to Metastasis and the courts ; just as 
at the time of the Renaissance, as, indeed, before and 
after it, there were more possibilities of dramatic 
development in the songs of the people than in the 
futile antiquarianism and scholarly exdusiveness of the 
seekers after **the music of the ancient Greeks." 
The very titles and themes of the comic operas of the 
eighteenth century are indicative of a frame of mind, 
on the part of artist and of audience, more clearly 
bearing on the actual life of the day than the hollow 
stage-imitations of antiquity that made up the average 
sptra teria. Uarbrt entbanle, for instance, is a fairly 
amusing story, based on a well-known tale of Boccaccio 
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(" Decameron," 7th Day, 9th Novel) ; while La ren- 
tentre imprevue,* by Dancourt, is taken from a &rce of 
Le Sage, the subject being similar to that of Mozart's 
Entfiihrung aus dtm SeratL In each of these worlcs 
some opportunity is given to the composer really to 
delineate character, and Gluck's treatment of the old 
man Thomas in the iirst-named opera is decidedly 
humorous. And insignificant as they may appear to 
ouc eyes, these works in all probability played no 
unimportant part in the development of Gluck's 
genius. For Gluck was at heart no mere imitator of I 
a supposed antiquity ; frequently as he blunders in | 
xsthetic theory, like so many of his contemporaries, 
through a too-conscious reaching back to the past, 
his own really great work is most characteristic of 
his epoch, of its thoughts, its emotions, and its life. 
That he constantly read a wrong meaning into 
his own artistic meditations and intentions is not a 
cfaaractcnstic of him alone ; in our own century 
Wagner has frequently worked rightly and reasoned 
wrongly, arguing, like Gluck, from premisses that, if 
worked out logically, would negate the value of 
his own work. And in spite of Gluck's aspirations 
after antiquity, he was unconsciously performing 
a much greater service than that of reproducing 
** the music of the Greeks " ; he was expressing for us 
the thought of his own day. To do this adequately, 
to express himself and the men he lived among as thcy| 
really were, it was necessary that he should break loose' 

• For ■ considcradon of these two worts, see Marx. 
i. 160-279. . 
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iroin die conventioiudities, the slothful spirit of 
imitation, that were this curse of the operatic music of 
that time ; and in this effort after greater intellectual 
freedom, his essays in musical comedy were not without 
importance. That he took much trouble over them 
is undeniable. The old man in Varbrt tnchonte is a 
genuine creation of humour, and the orchestration is 
at times very fine. Though the opera commences 
with the usual "symphony ** in three portions, Gluck 
is really endeavouring to make it bear upon the 
subject of the coming play, and he employs the oboe 
very effectively to give a rustic colouring to it. 
" What is of greater importance is the fact that Gluck 
enters into this new field quite conformably to his 
real character. Wherever he finds the least support, 
he attains to dramatic truth and characterisation ; 
ffhcre this support is not to be had, he writes music in 
the sense and according to the taste of his time ; so 
that a thoughtAil reader who knew nothing of Gluck's 
future would feel the question urged upon him — 
what will this lead to, if ever he gets a really dramatic 
foundation f It is noteworthy, too, that what we 
have called in the abstract ^ music* (not music *] in 
lantithe^s to the dramatic moments, has always the 
colouring of the rustic melody to which it is linked j this 
' abstract music is in the Italian style in the Italian opera, 
I and in the French operettas, so far as we know, quite 
j French j no one would take Lubin's ariettas — for 
\ example, the first one, Prh dt Pdjet — for Italian music. 

* This i$ a subtle Germiu distinction which, I am 
afrsid, none but compacriou can appreciate. 
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" When we look more dosd^, however, at Varb 
enchanti^ we see that even in such a trifle as thi 
Gluck's originality is undeniable. In the Italia 
conuc opera — for example, Piccinni's La buonafigliuol 
the compositions of Galuppi in this gtnrty the lat 
worlcs of Cimarosa and Paisiello — the main object 
to write easy and pleasant melodies with an appropria 
accompaniment \ the comic man, the buffo, rou 
delight the audience with endless cascades of chattel 
the French have almost the same bent in their vaudi 
villes and operettas, except that they make the mus 
much less exuberant and bring it nearer to their popuL 
songs — these latter being more witty and pointed ths 
characteristic or emotional. In Gluclc,the effort afti 
definite characterisation is undeniable." • 

La rmcantre imprevue seems also to have been va 
popular in its time. In it occurs the air, Unser dumm. 
P'ibel meint, dass vjir itrengtn Ubtn ( Les hommts pitus 
ment pour Catms nous prenmni)^ upon which Moza 
afterwards wrote a set of variations. The opera w; 
reproduced at Vienna in 1807, but by that time 
great change had come over the public tas^ and 
fell rather flat. 

* Marz, i. 269. 
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I 762-1 769 

Gluoc was now in his Jbrty-cighth ycax^ and in full 
vigour of body and mind. His residence in Vienna 
and his constant association with men of genius and 
culture were now beginning to bear fruit. We know, 
besides, that during the ten yan from 1750 to 1760 
he had been an assiduous student of literature and art, 
and his virile intellect was now commencing to bear 
more strongly and more consciously upon esthetic 
questions, and in particular upon the question of the 
natures of poetry and music and their combination in 
opera. It is inconceivable that be should not have 
been struck from the earliest years of his career with 
the complete Jatuity of the current Italian opera, 
though he might well feel himself powerless to do 
anything to alter the existing condition of things. 
His early necessity of earning his bread and making 
his way in the world, as well as the later necessity of 
ministering in the accustomed way to the musical 
pleasures of the Court to which he was attached, 
would make it impossible for him to step lar out of the 
common circle of conventionality. No estimate can 
be too great of the deadly evil done to music in the 
aghtKnth century by the system of patronage in 
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courts and noble houses ; it is one of the points in the 
history of music that has not yet had a tithe of the 
consideration it deserves. A truly scicndAc criticism 
would investigate the system of patronage in its 
inevitable effects upon the composer's nature, and its 
equally inevitable effects upon bis art ; when we ex- 
amine the character of the pacific and timorous Haydn, 
for instance, and reflect bow much of this was due to 
tong-condnued subservience to the wishes and habits of 
his patrons, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that much of the out-of-thc-world repose that pervades 
his music is the expression of a spirit almost emascu- 
lated by undue seclusion from the active life of men— 
a spirit of weak complaisance and unambitious com- 
promise, turned away from the outer world to the 
inner, rarely venturing to touch upon a phase of life of 
which, indeed, it was almost wholly ignorant. 

In the eighteenth century it was a matter of the 
greatest difficulty for the musician to see the world a* 
it shaped itself to other men, by reason of his having 
to loolc at it from the salon of his patron. The 
musician was in many cases less a man than a human 
song-bird. Thus a true historical study of the de- 
velopment of musical form would have to take account > 
of the influence upon the musician's art of his de- ' 
pendence upon kingly or princely patronage. It waa 
partly by reason of this that pure instrumental music 
attained to such extraordinary perfection in the last 
century. A musician like Haydn was of necessity shut 
up with himself to a very large extent, and the 
inevitable consequence was a development of ahteiluu 
musical forms, that bore little relation to the moving 
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life of men, rather than of the forms of dramatic music ; 
and in spite of Gluck's reform, it is quite possible that 
opera as an independent growth would have languished 
in Europe in another quarter of a century — would 
have merely escaped the Scylla of Italian absurdity or 
the " imitation of antiquity " to have (alien into the 
Charybdis of the absolute forms of instrumental music 
— had it not been for the Revolution and the new 
Romantic movement. There are not wanting signs 
of this danger threatening dramatic music fi-om the 
side of pure instrumental music in the later worlc of 
Glucic himself. In every department except that of 
farcical comedy — pbcing Gluclc's six great operas on 
one side — the musical imagination was distinctly below 
the imagination of other men of that day. Compare 
the relation between poetical comedy and mu«cal 
comedy in DU MetttersingeTy or in any of the Gilbert- 
Sullivan operas, or in any one of Auber's best works, 
where they stand on the same plane, with the relation 
between the verbal comedy of Beaumarchais in Figaro 
and Mozart's musical comedy in his setting of that 
play, and it will be realised how hx below contempo- 
rary thought the best eighteenth-century music was, 
with the exception of that of Gluck. Mozart's Figaro^ 
of course, is a work of immortal beauty, but the sig- 
nificant point is that this beauty is hi more akin 
to the symphonic work and the chamber-music of 
the time than to the drama it professes to illustrate. 
All chat is interesting to the student of eighteenth- 
century manners in the comedy of Beaumarchais 
vanishes in this setting of it by Mozart. This interest 
is replaced by another, that of absolute esoteric musical 
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enjoyment. Not only the characters but the 
they live in is changed. Everything takes an an 
and conventional air ; the opera itselT, intellec 
almost ridiculous, lives in our minds, not, lik 
a>medy of Bcaumarchais, as a picture of eight< 
century life, but as a piece of pure impersonal i 
It is the world, not of Beaumarchais' Paris \ 
Haydn's salon. 

One more &ct may be noted, as being related 
as cause and effect to this exclusiveness of music 
fact that the musician was generally held in 
esteem in the eighteenth century, just as the 
was despised in the sixteenth century in £nj 
The musician had very little actual relation t 
world i his main concern was with his employer 
patron. He produced his works, not througl 
stress of humanistic feeling urging him to expre 
thoughts within him — in cases like those of I 
and Mozart, this feeling practically did not e: 
but in obedience to the wishes of his employer c 
necessities of some theatrical performance. Pic 
for instance, to take one of the best specimens t 
class to which he belonged, was perfectly willinj 
perfectly able to turn out operas in abundance fo 
occasion that might arise, adapting the style of 
to the conventional models for each kind of con 
rion — for a royal wedding or coronation, for a pl< 
party at a noble house, and so forth ; but on scar< 
single occasion would he feel compelled to utter 
self in music through any burning, imperative 
within him. And so we find him hustled about 
one court or one patron to another, never regan 
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a man or a thinlcer, but as a mere machine to grind 
forth music when it was required of him. Could 
there be produced, under such circumstances as these, 
music that should be of any permanent value, music 
that would survive after its own immediate day had 
closed P Deprive the artist of his independence, his 
individuality, his very essence as a man, distinct from 
his capacity as servant to a court or a prince or any 
system of convention, and you take away Irom bis art 
all bearing upon the life and thought of the world. 
He may still produce art, but it will be for the most 
part simply art for the chamber or the church, not art 
that can stir men, not art that can give them new 
impulses and new lights on life. The opera of the 
eighteenth century was undignified, and paltry, and 
servile, because the men who wrote it were undignified, 
and paltry, and servile. Social conditions in which 
the artist is regarded as a mere means of ministering 
to the enjoyment of the ignorant and selfish wealthy, 
must inevitably result in the degradation of himself 
and the emasculation of his art. 

It was under such conditions as these that Gluck 
passed bis years of apprenticeship ; from the very 
beginning he found himself in that dignity-destroying 
atmosphere of patronage. The son of a poor forester, 
dependent from his earliest years upon himself for 
support, forced to receive his musical education 
through the charity of princes and noblemen, intro- 
duced into their houses as an object of their protection, 
where a thousand silent influences would be constantly 
at work to sink his soul in nerveless acquiescence in 
the spiritless course of things around him — a system 
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of patronage on the one side and of dependency upon '\ 
the other ; then finding employment in writing for '■ 
Italian theatres where everything original had to be 
sacrificed to the dominant taste for slothful conven- ' 
tions, where the musician's sole function was that of < 
an embroiderer, to adorn weak and foolish libretti with 
figures and colours all of one invariable kind ; then 
attached to the Imperial court, the petted protege of 
the emperors, where again, as in the houses of his_ 
princely patrons, every original conception must be . 
stifled in embryo, where deep thought and true \ 
imagination and serious feeling were hampered and 
vitiated by the one great necessity of doing nothing 
to offend the cars of his noble protectors, of putting 
nothing in his compositions that would be above their 
small capacity ; the wonder is bow he managed to do 
good work in spite of all Nothing can be said in 
greater praise of Gluck than that he lived through 
these conditions and outgrew them. Nothing is more 
conclusive of his claim to honour than the way in 
which, by virtue of his strong physical and mental 
organisation and his genuine humanism of feeling, he 
set himself with iron will to express htTmelf in bis 
music, and in the teeth of all the opposition of foolish- 
ness, and conventionality, and sham, to make his music 
manly, truthful and sincere. This firmness of will 
and purpose, often amounting to dc^gcd obstinacy, led \ 
him frequently to the commission of injustias and to '^ 
a harshness of attitude towards other men ; but we 
can pardon this and more in him. To do the 
magnificent and courageous work he did, he required 
a strength of nature that perhaps necessarily led him 
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into an attitude of uncompromising roughness towards 
other and weaker men. But without this dogged 
self-sufficiency of character he would never, in the age 
in which he had the misfortune to live, have been at 
all equal to the reformation of the opera. During all 
these years of servitude and imitation he must have 
frequently realised with shame and self-contempt that 
he was pandering to meanness of spirit and unintclli- 
gence of soul. He himself is reported to have said 
that he had wasted thirty years of his life in imitating 
Jomelli and Pergolesi. Critics have tried to com- 
promise the matter by saying that these thirty years 
were not wholly wasted ; that they had given ease and 
facility to his imagination, and so prepared the ground 
for his later reforms ; as if any ease and facility that 
came of servile and unintelligent imitation of an art that 
was itself divorced from the deeper meanings of men's 
lives, could be of any value to a man of native strength 
of soul ; as if thirty years of a strong artist's life spent 
in mean and pitiful pandering to the desires of men 
who had no part in the thoughts and movements of 
actual life, could be anything less than thirty years 
taken from the study of men as they actually were 
outside the salon or the opera-house ; as if the 
musician who could create real and breathing men and 
women could be anything else but weakened and 
degrad^ by thirty years* association with the nerveless 
dolls and bloodless puppets of Metastasio and the 
Viennese and Italian theatres. The ease and facility 
that Gluck gained from the Italian style, if indeed he 
gained any, could have been acquired in something less 
than thirty years. But that after such a length of 
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time his soul and spirit should not have become as . 
emasculate as those of his contemporaries, that after 
this time be should still have strength of mind and 
force of will enough to bring his music to bear upon 
the expression of what men really felt and thought — 
this it is that makes him so magniticent and so 
statuesque a figure. He dwarft the Piccinnis and all . 
around him ; the same generic name is hardly applicable ' 
to them both. 

Of late years Gluck had been earnestly studying 
ancient and modern literature, and the thoughts within 
him were slowly ripening to fruit and flower. He 
could not have failed to be struck years earlier by the 
inanity of the Italian stage. Others beside him in the 
eighteenth century had turned away in disgust from 
its weaknesses and its lack of human interest. ^ How 
is it the Italians have not a good serious opera f " aslcs 
Gretry j " for during the nine or ten years I have 
lived in Rome I never saw one succeed. When any- 
body went there it was to hear this or that singer; 
but when the latter was no longer on the stage, every- 
one retired into his box to play cards and eat ices, 
while the pit yawned." • The President de Brosses 
had said the same thing about the time Gluck was 
maturing his plans for the reformation of the opera ; 
once in the Delia Valle Theatre, he says, he found . 
chess an excellent pastime *' far filling the void in j 
these long recitatives," and music equally excellent ' 
** for interrupting one's too great passion for chess."t J 

" " Mfmoires et Essais sur U Musique," i. 1 14. 

t "La President de Brosses en Italic," ii. 357, 358. 
Quoted in Demoirestcrrcs, p. 48. 
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Forty years before, Marcello bad satirised the inanities 
\ of the Italian stage in his celebrated " 11 Teatro alia 
I moda ;" while Ad dison in England and Algarotti in 
Italy, besides a number of other writers, had called 
attention to the great degradation into which the opera 
yiad bUen. 

Thus Gluck by no means stood alone in his per- 
ception of the crying need for reform in the Italian 
opera. His crowning merit is not that perception, 
but the realisation of it in work, the translating it 
into actual reform. A thousand weary and sated 
bearers of the opera might sec the foolishness and the 
hollowness of it all ; Gluck alone could create some- 
thing better to take its place. Already in some of 
his works he had shown flashes of that rich creative 
energy that was at the foundation of his nature. In 
Semiramidey Telemacct, and elsewhere, he had given 
proofs of a strong dramatic capacity, waiting only for 
a favourable opportunity for the employment of it. 
Naturally the first requisite was a reform in the verbal 
I groundwork of the opera. Nothing could be done 
with the ordinary libretto, with its sham personages, 
its conventional airs and situations, its rigidity of 
1 structure, and its wearisome reiteration of words dcsti- 
\ tute of the barest dramatic or even intellectual signifi- 
cation. Gluck-bclieved himself to have chosen rightiy 
when he fixed upon Raniero di Calzabigi to be his 
coadjutor in the reform of the opera. Calzabigi was 
an Imperial Councillor who had already earned some 
reputation in Europe as a critic and a man of taste ; at 
Paris he had edited an edition of Dante, to which be 
had written an introduction. Gluck apparently had 
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found in bis conversation evidences of culture and \ 
understanding, and had settled upon him as the man I 
most fitted to work with him in his new project. The I 
result of their collaboration was the opera Orfia td 
Euridici. It is not known precise!]' what was Gluck's ' 
share in the composition of the libretto, though it was ' 
rartain to be a large one. Probably we shall not be 
far wrong in saying, with Marx, that he would ii^st \ 
on the sense and dramatic interest of the recitative, on^ 
the lyrical portions being really lyrical, and not the: 
conventional "arie" of Mctastasio^ and on the im-^ 
portancc of the work to be given to the chorus. In! 
this last connection, he would in all likelihood have in) 
his mind a vivid image of the choruses of Rameau,! 
which he bad beard in Paris, and of those of Traetta, 
whose Ipbiginiay containing 2 fine cfaorus of Furies,' 
had been performed at Vienna in 1760. 1 

The new work was produced on the 5th October 1 
1762. The ballet was arranged by Angiolini ; the i 
machinist was Quaglio. The part of Orpheus 1 
was given to Guadagni, a caitrato who stands out in 
refreshing contrast to his fellows of that age by being 
the possessor of Iwo qualities not usually found among 
them — intelligence and modesty. He entered into the 
spirit of Gluck's work with perfect comprehension, and 
refrained from dc&cing the music allotted to him with 
any of the customary " embellishments," the employ- 
ment of which, due in the first instance to the vanity and 
vulgarity of the singers, had been so long consecrated 
by custom. Gluck's exacting spirit showed itself at 

* See Bitter, pp. 164-177, 
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the rehearsals. More than once he came into conflict 
with the ins tra men talis ts, to appease whom the Em- 
peror's personal influence had to be exerted : " You 
know, my children, what he is ! But he is a worthy 
man at bottom." Calzabigi himself had taken in 
hand the training of the singers in the action and 
expression necessary to the realisation of his play. 
The first perftninance naturally created astonishment 
and some opposition, but these gradually declined, 
until at the fifth, rendering the position of the new 
work was assured. It passed out of Germany into 
Italy, and " at Parma itself, Traetta, one of the greatest 
masters of that time, certainly the most pathetic and 
the most ' German ' of Italian composers, was unable 
to have his Armxda performed \ the public wished only 
to hear Orfeo" • 

Much as Gluck wished to emancipate himself fromi 
the traditional conventionalities of the opera of this| 
day, he was bound by these conventionalities in hiq 
choice of a subject. It was the almost universal custtun 
to take the stones for grand opera from "classical'* 
life, and it is from this ancient world that Gluck drew'; 
his subject ; a pre-historic sun-mytft was to serve '. 
as groundwork for the reformation of the opera. 

He has given up the old " symphony " form of 
introduction ; he begins the opera with an overture, 
which is, however, disappointing and inconclusive both 
from the dramatic and from the musical standpoint ; 
from the former, because the great defect of construc- 
tion of the poem of Or/to is its absence of any strongly 

" DeiDotretceTTca. p. S'- 
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marked dualism of subject, which leaves the composer 
without the opportunity of employing two forcibly 
contrasted themes ; and from the latter^ because it has 
not sufficient strength or beauty or interest to be 
pleasing in itself, purely as a piece of music, apart from 
any dramatic associations. It might have been written 
by Gluck in his apprentice days, when he was under 
the tuition of Sammartini, traces of whose influence 
are clearly discernible in it. Broadly speaking, he 
may be said to be aiming tetitatively at duo-thcmadc 
treatment, but his themes are neither interesting 
in themselves, nor sufficiently strong in contrast to 
produce drajnatic effect. The overture, in lact, is per- 
fectly supererogatory ; the opera would not be appre- 
ciably affected if it were removed altogether. How 
inconclusive and unnecessary it is, becomes strikingly 
evident on hearing the real introduction to the drama 
— the short orchestral prelude that precedes the open- ' 
ing chorus of the First Act. The stage shows an 
open plain with the tomb of Eurydicc; round it are : 
moving the shepherds and girls, bearing flowers and 
twigs of myrtle, and singing a chorus of mourning. | 
Here the orchestral introduction breaks away from the i 
characterless spirit of the overture ; here the pervading • 
spirit is unmistakably dramatic at every point. The 1 
chorus take up the same broad, sad theme, and for a ! 
moment the voice of Orpheus blends with theirs in I 
the cry ** Eurydice ! ** twice repeated as the mournful I 
song continues ; and a peculiarly poignant effect is 1 
created at the third utterance of the name by the \ 
singer's voice taking a tone higher than on the two 
previous occasions, and by its standing out gainst a 
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moving background of chords of diminished intervals, 
instead of blending, as before, with the chord of the 
minor third of the dominant. Thus in the first fcw 
moments of the opera, Gluck bad shown bis extra- 
ordinary ^ulty for realising the most striking 
dramatic effect by the most simple and most natural 
means. 

The chorus conclude their sorrowfiil appeal to 
Eurydice to return, and Orpheus addresses them in a 
recitative, " Enough, my companions ! your grief 
increases mine. Strew flowers about the marble tomb^ 
and leave me ; here will I remain, alone with my 
sorrow.** They make silent processions round the 
u>mb, crowning it with flowers, while the orchestra 
gives out solemn music ; then they break again into 
the first chorus, to the strains of which they make 
their exit, leaving Orpheus alone. In a short but 
extremely beautiful air he calls upon Eurydice to return 
to him. The air is more in the voluptuous Italian 
fashion than are the later arias we are accustomed to 
associate with the idea of Gluck, but is not without 
dramatic significance, more especially on the words, 
" Vain is my lament ! my beloved one answers not ! " 
Three times during the course of the aria an echo of 
the theme is heard from a small orchestra behind the 
scenes. The most serious flaw in the aria is the 
constant alternation oi piano and /arte, almost chord by 
chord i it is at once unnecessary and undramatic, and 
by forcing the expression tends to render the aria 
insignificant. This is one of those instances of Gluck's 
employment of the usual trickery and frippery of his 
contemporaries, which show how hard it was for him 
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to break completely away from the conventional style. 
The following reciative, " Eurydice J Eurydice ! dear 
shade, where art thou?" is of the "accompanied" 
order, and more dramatic. Not only is the express'"" 
sought most carefully and patiently in the vocal p 
but the orchestra is given its share in producing 
general effect. Then Orpheus repeats his aria 
slightly different words. A third time he sings it, 1 
a third time breaks into recitative, this time o 
more passionate character, and in parts almost lyri 
He has just declared his resolve to descend into 
under-world and win back Eurydice, when Cu 
appears, tells him that he has the sympathy of 
gods, and that Jupiter pities htm ; and advises hin 
descend to the kingdom of the shades, where by 
magic of his harp he may win back his wife. Shor 
this piece of recitative is — only fifteen bars — it 
emplifies the studied way in which Gluck was r 
handling the implements of his craft. Where the li 
significance is given in the words, over and above tl 
mere ordinary indicative quality, he attempts to il 
trate their meaning through the orchestra, as on 
words, " Lethe's dreadful strand," where a suggest 
of the gloom of the river is given in the accomp 
ment. 

The following recitative, in which Cupid teUs 1 
the conditions on which he will be allowed to bi 
Eurydice from the underworld — that he is not 
look upon her face until they have come into 
light of day again — is dry, unlyrical, and uninteresti 
" Think over it," says Cupid ; " Farewell ! " Be 
making his departure, however, he sings an aria, wl 
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affords an interesting illustration of the eighteenth- 
century method of "painting" in music; where the 
sense of the words changes, a complete change is made 
in the material characteristics of the music. Thus the 
first part of the aria, depicting the happiness of the man 
who bows patiently to the will of the gods, is a rather 
broad melody in \ time, in the key of G, sostenuto ; in 
the second part, Cupid tells Orpheus of the joys that 
await him, and to paint this Gluck converts the 
tastettuta into an andantt (piatit), changes from the 
former key to that of D and ^m the } time into a 
very tripping } time, made even more dactylic in 
character by the strong accent on the first note of 
each phrase, and prefixes to almost every bar an 
ornamental triplet figure ; the purpose of all tliis being ' 
to convey through the ear a picture of the joys that are 
spoken of in the words. This change from one theme 
to another takes place five times, the same theme being 
always used to accompany the same words. That 
occasional imperfection of the lyrical sense also that is 
noticeable in Gluck betrays itself here. There is a 
peculiar awkwardness about the conclusion of the 
second theme j by setting the words to this f time he 
finds himself, at the end of them, just one step ofi^ the 
tonic conclusion of his theme, considered as a musical 
phrase. The consequence is, that he has to conclude 
a symmetncal sweep of four bars with another bar 
that seems to need still anothei to balance it ; and 
the effect of this make-weight conclusion is inex- 
pressibly awkward ; it suggests the pedestrian diffi- 
culties of an animal encumbered with an extra and 
■uperfiuous leg. 
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Cupid retires, and Orpheus debates within himself, 
in a recitative that is both dramatic in intention — the 
intervals between the notes being greater than in any 
of the previous recitatives — and accompanied in a 
descriptive way by the orchestra, which also concludes 
the act. 

The Second Act shows the under-world ; the ground 
is broken by abysses ; heavy clouds come fl<»ting down, 
riven every now and then by lurid bursts of flame. 
After a ballet, the Furies break into a chorus, in 
octaves — " Who is the mortal who dares approach this 
place of dread ? " — strongly and decisively written. 
Then follows another ballet, the music to which is 
amongst the most effective ballet-music Gluck has 
written ; after which the question of the chorus is 
repeated, this time with an extension ; while through 
the orchestral accompaniment is heard incessantly the 
howling of Cerberus. Without any pause, the music 
leads into a short prelude for the harp, to which 
accompaniment Orpheus lifts up his voice in passionate 
entreaty. This is the marvellous scene that after the 
lapse of a century and a quarter has not lost one atom 
of its original force and beauty : that is among the 
most remarkable dramatic productions of that or any 
other age ; and which alone would suffice to give to 
future generations some indication of the wonderful 
power of Gluck, if all were lost of his work but this. 
It is almost impossible to speak with undue admiration 
of this supple, fluent melody, with its piercing anguish 
of entreaty, the admirable leading u^ time after time^ 
to the word of supplicarion, and the dramatic decision 
of the Not ai the Furies, which, in the middle portion 
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of the air, where the word is pronounced on the B 
natural, is positively appalling. Nor is the succeeding 
chorus one whit inferior. There is something of the 
highest psychological expression in the passage in 
which, after warning the wretched intruder of the 
horrors that infest the place, they ask, ** What wouldst 
thou, poor youth ? What wouldst thou i " The 
orchestra takes up a short theme that seems by 
unconscious and subtle suggestion to lead us out of 
the immediate present, to throw our minds forward 
into the later development of the scene ; it is one of 
those rare psychological moments that are the triumph 
of dramatic art. Repeating the word ** What ? " the 
suppressed rage of the Furies breaks out again in lutid 
passion. The reply of Orpheus, " In my breast are a 
thousand torments ; halt itself is within me, its fires are 
burning in my heart," is as tine and as pregnant with 
musical beauty and as significant with dramatic mean- 
ing as his previous entreaty. The Furies reply in 
subdued tones, expressive of the power his song is 
beginning to exert on them, "What magic in him 
overcomes our rage ? " Finally they throw open the 
gates to him, and their voices die down to exhaustion 
and submission, while the orchestra continues their 
previous theme. 

The scene changes to the Elysian fields. Some of 
the happy spirits ar» performing a ballet, in accordance 
with eighteenth-century ideas of the occupations of 
happy spirits |in Elysium, while Eurydice and the 
chorus sing of the quiet joys of their abode. Mean- 
while Orpheus has entered, and expresses his wonder 
at the beauty of the scene ; " How pure the light I " 
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His melody is something between aria-ibrm and that 
of recitative (Gluck has marked it quaii rtcitativo) ; 
and, considered from a purely musical standpoint, it is 
among the finest of his creations j it has that unity 
and consistency that are so noticeable in his later 
works, especially in the scene in Armida's garden and 
in the first scene of Iphtgenia in Taurit. Particularly 
fine is the effect of the constant modulation of the 
beautiful theme for the oboe. 

On his asking the chorus for Eurydicc^ they reply, 
in a charming ensetnbUy that she is now approaching. 
The Act draws to a close with a beautiful ballet, 
reminding us in parts of the swMtcst ballet-music in 
Paris and Helen^ and a chorus. Seizing the hand of 
Eurydice, but without looking into her face, Orpheus 
hastens away with her. 

The Third| Act shows the pair in a labyrinthine cave. - 
Orpheus is still leading her by the hand, and his h,ix 
is still turned away from hers ; he will answer nothing 
to her questions, but reiterates his entreaty to hasten 
onward. But her suspicions have been aroused by his 
averted &ce ; she is beginning to doubt his passion, 
and all his entreaties are of no avail. It is curious to 
notice how Gluck is hampered here by the material 
he has chosen to work in. Time after time there 
seem to be struggling through the bald recitative a 
passion and a dramatic power that cannot find their 
full realisation in such a medium. As it is, just 
where the feelings of the personages demand lyrical 
treatment, Gluck is tied down, by a convention from 
which he cannot free himself, to a form of musical 
speech that is the very negation of all lyrical expansion. 
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Thus at one point of the dialogue we have the 
following :— 

EuKYDtcE. But my delight >i beholding you again, — you, 

alas, share it not, 
Okfhevs. O doubt not, but ... . know .... hear 

me ... . Oh sad fate ! Dear Eurydice, 

tarry no longer here. 
EuRTDiCB. Why are you sad, when rapture surrounds 

us? 
OuPHEin. It has happened as I foresaw I And yet I 

must keep silence ! 

Now this speech of Orpheus is a kind of crisis of 
filling in the dialogue, and no expression that the 
composer could put into it could be too deep or too 
sorrowful. Yet by reason of having chosen to write 
this part in recitative, Gluck can do no better than set 
to these important words the well-known conventional 
form of recitative conclusion, a iall of the voice from 
the tonic to the dominant, followed by a dose, in the 
accompaniment, from dominant back again to tonic. 
His neglect of the emotional possibiUties of this 
passage, and his abandonment of it to the most 
meaningless formalism that recitative can offer, is the 
more inexplicable in view of the fact that his setting of 
the very next words of Eurydice, " Wilt thou not 
embrace me ? not speak to me ? " etc., is strongly 
dramatic and passionate, and the recitative is on its way 
again to lyric warmth and fervour. The remainder of 
the recitative in this scene is alternately passionate and 
conventional, and on the two occasions on which the 
words, " O follow and be silent," are repeated, Gluck, 
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as previously, puts no dramatic force whatever into 
them. 

The lovers now break into open rupture. The 
voices, which commence in dialogue, soon blend in a 
duet, which, irom a musical point of view, is one of the 
best numbers in the opera, but the dramatic significa- 
tion of which is incessantly waxing and waning, some 
passages of meaning being neutralised by unnecessary 
repetition. Gluck, in fact, was here unconsciously in. 
the dilemma that always attended his later consciously- 
pronounced theory of the opera j he was hovering 
irresolutely between an essentially musical method 
that made more exclusively for formal aesthetic 
gratification, and an essentially dramatic method in 
which purely musical gratification was to be sub- 
ordinated to the more intellectual effects of decla- 

Eurydice breaks loose from Orpheus, and bursts 
into an aria, in which Gluck again alters the external 
characteristics of the music at every moment ; the 
aria is alternately alUgro^ lento, allegro, andante, 2nd 
andante, allegro. Yielding to her entreaties, however, 
he at length looks at her, and immediately she feels 
the pangs of death upon her again. Her cry, "O 
ever beloved ! O great gods, I tremble, I sink, I 
die ! " is very fine. A recitative for Orpheus leads 
into the well-known Che faro sen%a Euridice? in 
which we have something of a reminiscence of the 
Orpheus of the first act. Then, just as he is about 
to slay himself, Cupid again appears, and tells him 
that the gods have had sufficient proof of his fidelity. 
Eurydicc rises again, and ballets celebrate the happy 
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issue of their trials. The ballet-music is not specially 
noticeable, with the exception of the charming gavotte 
— which may be a reminiscence of the composer's early 
days of wandering among the country people — and 
the rather pretty opening phrase of the succeeding 
andante in D. ^ "The work condudes with a trio and 
chorus of rather commonplace character. 

Such was the opera with which Gluck began his 
great reform. It is a mixture of extraordinary 
strength and extraordinary weakness. The beginning 
and the end, the overture and the finale, are especially 
vacuous and futile ; and Berlioz is right in speaking 
of the " incroyable niaiserie " of the overture. With- 
in the opera itself, again, as has been pointed out in 
the foregoing analysis, scenes of deathless interest and 
beauty exist side by side with passages almost devoid 
of either musical or dramatic significance. Gluck, 
in fact, was in a double dilemma, that of effecting a 
compromise between the musical and the dramatic 
interests in the lyrical portions, and that of striking a I 
genuine balance between ordinary speech and pure 
lyrism in the recitatives. Thus his practice, like his 
subsequently-expressed theory, was vitiated from the 
outset by &llacy and contradiction ; as will appear 
later, these were necessary results of his hovering 
irresolutely between two courses of action — between 
real expression of the emotional life of his own day in 
lyrical forms, actually and naturally created by this 
emotional lite, and a fictitious expression, forced on 
him by the usual practice at that time of imitating a 
supposititious antiquity^ Under such circumstances as 
these it was inevitable that Gluck's opera^tyle should 
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be always contradictory both of itself and of his 
written theories. 

In spite of this, however, he had really achieved 1 
much in Orfto. Though he preserved the old anta- I 
gonism between arta and recitative, he jret aimed | 
straight and strongly at the improvement oF the Tatter, 
and at"giving it a real placdft the~3evelopment of "the 
opera, instead of malcing it, as in the conventional 
style, mere padding to fill up the spaces between the 
airs. This, of course, was a reform he had really in 
part attempted much earlier. In 7tltmacca he had 
already given a hint of what he could do in accom- 
panied recitative. In Orfa, however, he applies the^i 
principle more rigorously, by writing accompanied 1 
recitative throughout, and thus giving increased signi- 
ficance to the orchestra. A similar refor m was 
effected in the aria by rdinquishing, in most cases, 
the stereotyped da cap v^ form, which, although not . 
without its usefulness and its meaning in many places, 
was so palpably artificial in its ordinary employment 
as to be quite against the possibility of dramatic eiFect. 
That Gluck uses it occasionally here and in other 
places, and with success, is a proof that there is nothing 
essentially undramatic in the da cafe, but that its em- 
ployment must be strictly regulated by the contents 
of the aria. Nothing, for instance, could exceed the 
impressive effect of the return to the first subject 
in the aria of Iphigcnia, O tot qui pralongeai met 
jmrs. But Gluck's increasing perception of the 
possibilities open to free emotional outpouring, and 
his growing seriousness in relation to his art made 
him employ the da cape form very sparingly, and 
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substitute for it a form that was more unfettered, more 
direct, and more continuous. This reform almost neces- 
sarily begat another : the giving of greater unity to 
the drama by linking each successive piece to its 
predecessor j not, as formerly, by a mere juxtaposi- 
tion, but causally, each dramatic moment growing out 
of that which preceded it. Here, again, Gluck had 
reached out tentatively to this reform on previous 
occasions, notably in TeUmacce. That even in 
Orfio he was prevented from carrying out each of 
these new^ methods to completer excellence, was due, 
in part at least, to the weaknesses in the construction 
of the libretto. No composer can write dramatic 
music to an undramatic situation, and it is the mis- 
fortune of Orfee that the interest of the play degene- 
rates at the end. Apart from the absurdity of 
Cupid's whole existence and appearance in the opera 
— for no study of character whatever is possible in the 
case of a mere allegorical personage such as this — his 
final coming as deus ex macbind to give the completing 
touch to the drama is weak in the extreme. The 
ending of Or/h is an " excursion in anti-climax ; " 
the real end of the interest of the play is at the 
swooning of Eurydice. 

Gluck, of course, had still his position to main- 
tain at the Court at Vienna, and he found himself 
compelled, time after time, to fill up the intervals 
between his greater operas with the customary ephe- 
meral works intended fisr performance at some imperial 
ceremony or at some country house. About a year 
after the performance of Or/ie he is supposed to have 
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set to music Ezic,* a three-act opera by Metastasio, of 
which only part of the second act is known. 

In the following year he received from Dancourt 
an adaptation of a farce by Lc Sage, entitled Les 
PiUrins de la Micqtu^ which he set to music as a 
comic opera in three acts.t " I have suppressed the 
licentious in it," writes Durazzo to Favart, '*and I 
have only preserved the more noble portion and such 
comic si'enes as could go along with it ; I have no 
doubt that the poem, thus arranged in accordance 
with the actual taste of the nation, will make its 
mark, especially as it is supported by the music of 
M. Gluck, a man incontestably unique in his sphere. I 
would like the piece you are to adapt to be treated in 
this spirit. 1 think I have already, in my preceding 
letters, communicated to you my ideas on this 
matter } but I do not hesitate to repeat them, being 
anxious for them to have their full effect." X 

Durazzo meanwhile had set about having the score 
of Orfeo engraved, and had sent it to Favart at Paris, 
begging him to take the matter in hand. Favart 
handed it to Mondonville, who, on being applied to, 
estimated the probable cost at about 800 livres. On 
coming to the engraving of it, however, it was found 

* It is not certain whether this opera was really written 
at this time (Dec. 1763}, or twelve years earlier (1751}, the 
work performed on the present occasion being a resusci- 
tation of the older one. See Marx, I, 331-z. 

t This is the work which has already been described as 
La rtneentrt imprivut. 

J Lcttre du Comte Durazzo \ Favart, 19 Nov. 1763, in 
Desnoircsterres, p. 51. 
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to be fiill of errors and omissions,* and Favait passed 
the score on to Duni for correction. The latter, 
however, thinking it an opportunity to gain some 
profit for himself, gave Favart what was probably an 
exaggerated account of the confusion of the score. 
" Duni," writes Favart to Durzzzo on the 19th April, 
i763,"has made a mountain of the scchv of Or;^ (^ 
EuTtdtct; he says he could only undertake the task of 
correcting the copyist's errors for 500 livrcs. I have 
shown the score to Philidor, who is not nearly so 
difficult to deal with ; he offers to correct the false 
notes gratis, and to superintend the engraving of the 
work personally ; he only asks a single copy from 
Your Excellency. He has examined the opera 
attentively ; he finds that the copyist's errors are not 
very numerous j he is enchanted with the beauty of 
the work ; in several places he has shed tears of 
pleasure. He has always had a great admiration for 
the talent of the Chevalier Gluck ; but bts esteem has 
grown into veneration since he has become acquainted 
with Orfeo. So we can go on immediately with the 
engraving without the necessity of waiting for M. 
Giuck."+ After some little trouble Favart managed to 
obtain a remittance from Durazzo, who had apparently 
overlooked this preliminary, and the work was taken 
in hand. Philidor has been accused of appropriating 
the melody of the air, Chiamo H mio ben cost, and, by 

* Berlioz has pointed out iu detail the almost incredible 
carelessness of Gluck ia the matter of his scores. See "A 
tiavers chants," pp. «01, SM. 

t Dcanoircsterres, pp. S3. S4* 
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means of a little docterous manipulation, converting it 
to his own uses for an air, Nous efions du mimt age^ in 
his comic opera Le Sercitr. The fraud was pointed 
out hy Sevclingcs, and later by Berlioz. Fetis 
defended the French musician, on the ground that a 
comparison of dates proves the opera in question to 
have been performed before the publication of the 
suH-e of Or/ea ; to which it is replied that the above- 
quoted letter of Favart to Durazzo shows that some 
nine months had elapsed between the time when 
Philidor received the Orfio and the performance of Le 
Sorcier. The curious in these matters of literary 
squabbling will find the subject thrashed out by 
Berlioz and Desnoiresterrcs. 

At the coronation of the Archduke Joseph as King 
of the Romans at Frank for t-on-Main, on the 3rd 
April, 1764, Orfea was produced with great success. 
Shortly after, Gluck severed his official connection 
with the Court, although in the beginning of 1765, 
for the marriage of Joseph 11^ he set to music // 

; Parnaua cmfuiB^ which was produced at Schonbrunn. 

I Four archduchesses sang in it, and Archduke Leopold 
conducted. On the 30th ofthe same month (January) 
Telemacca was again produced. Another work. La 
Certna (words by Metastasio} which was intended 
for the celebration of the name-day of the Emperor, 
was rendered unnecessary by the monarch's sudden 
death. Meanwhile the engraving of the score of 
Orfto was approaching completion, and Durazzo was 
astonished to find that the expenses had run to nearly 
3000 livres. Gluck himself, in the meantime, had 
made a short visit to Paris, Durazzo begging Favart 
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to give him all the information he might need about 
the taste of Paris at that time. **I will send you 
also," he wrote, " the letter I wish to be put in front 
of the score of OrfiOy which must be corrected as soon 
as Gluck reaches Paris ; and to this I beg you to 
fijTce him, for he is naturally indolent and very 
indifferent about his own works." 

The score of Qrjeo sold very badly j in 1767, three 

"-^^^^Si^ycars after its publication, only nine copies had been 

sold, and it is not known whether or not Durazzo 

indemnified Favart for the expense he had been 

put to. 

Five years after Or/w, Gluck gave to the world the 
second of the great works that were destined to 
immortalise his name ; AUtste was produced at the 
Vienna Court Theatre on the 16th December 1767. 
Here again Calzabigi had co-operated with him, and 
the result was a libretto greatly superior to that of 
Orfeo^ and, of necessity, leading to a 6ner opera. At 
a later period, when the work was given in Paris, 
Gluck altered it in some particulars, notably at the 
end, where Calzabigi's conclusion is dispensed with 
and a new character — Hercules — is introduced as i^inM 
IX machina, the words being supplied by Du RouUet. 
It will be best, however, to consider the opera in this 
place, as notwithstanding the alterations subsequently 
made, its true place is after Or/eo and before the works 
of Gluck's French period. 

The overture to AUtttt is a notable triumph of 
dramaric expression, and is all the more remarkable by 
its complete contrast with the aimless futility of the 
overture to Orfit, Gluck's hold upon dramatic feeling 
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is admirable at all times, and nowhere, perhaps, has he 
maintained this hold with such consummate power as 
in the overture to Mcestt. A short sombre phrase in 
D minor (Jtnte) leads into an andante of a doknt 
expression, which in its turn glides into what may be 
called the second subject in A minor, a dolorous phrase 
of peculiar form, giving to the ear something of the 
same impression as a pyramid gives to the eye ; it 
commences broadly and smoothly on the chord of the 
dominant, and then strikes upward to the pointed 
chord of the minor ninth,* producing a transition from 
absolute breadth of harmony to the most poignant 
contrast possible. This leads on into a passage of 
storm and stress, that finally dies down as if in 
exhaustion, leading again into the Unto prelude, this 
time in A minor, and then into the andante again. 
The pyramidal theme now recurs in D minor, and 
here the ascent to the culminating note is even more 
dolorous, and the discord of^the minor ninth even 
more poignant, by reason of its occurrence four notes 
higher in the scale, the minor ninth being this time 
based on A. The rest of the overture follows the 
order already described. 

Here Gluck has given up all ideas of writing a 
formal " overture " in the customary style ; and in 
endeavouring to strike out a new path for himself he 
is again unconsciously confronted by that irony of 
structure which we formerly observed in Orfes. There 
he found himself — or, to speak more correctly, we 
found him — in a dilemma between speech-like reciudve 

• Th«t is, the minor ninth from the dominint (E-F). 
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and passionate lyrism. Here the dilemma is between 
the dramatic fonn and the forms of pure instrumental 
music. Gluck is really aiming, in a tentative kind of 
way, at a primitive form of sonata-structure. But in 
music written in this form the themes should be 
strongly contrasted. Now Gluck does indeed employ 
two themes, looking at the overture broadly, but the 
contrast between them is occeedingly faint. The 
contrast, indeed, is mainly one of melody and harmony; 
the idea expressed in both is the same passionate grief 
and despair. And it was Gluck's true dramatic sense 
that kept him to this uniformity of idea, for Akttte is 
pre-eminently a drama of one idea ; the burden of the 
play is sorrow and lamentation, which simply shifb 
from Admetus at the beginning of the drama to 
Alcestis in the subsequent acts. This then was the 
unconscious dilemma of Gluck. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that had the subject of the opera been 
more varied, had it been duo-thematic instead of 
mono-thematic, he would have written an overture 
representing both these aspects, and anticipating in 
some degree such a composition, for instance, as 
Mozart's Magic Flutt overture, though he would of ~ 
course have treated it less symphoriically and with less 
wealth of technical display. 

It is noticeable, too, that this overture has no formal 
close, but leads forthwith into a short chorus of five 
bars, " O gods, restore to us our king, our &ther ! " 
The scene is at Phera, in front of the king's house, 
and the people are gathered there, awaiting news of the 
death of Admetus. A trumpet &n&re is heard ; a 
herald steps forward and announces that the king is 
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now at the point of death, human aid being of no 
avail to save him. The recitative in which this is 
spoken is finely expressive, and the following chort 
is almost equally so, its dignity, however, bcin 
slightly marred by a suspicion of artificiality in th 
treatment of the second portion. Evander, th 
confidant of Admetus, exhorts * the people to suspcn 
their lamentations ; the palace doors open, and Alcest 
herself comes forth with her children and attendant 
She is greeted with a double chorus, **0 unfonunat 
Admetus ! O unhappy Alcestis ! O destiny too cruel 
O fate too heavy ! " treated somewhat in the manni 
of the strophe and antistrophe of the chorus in th 
Greek drama. The chorus is in the minor, and 
very sombre and yet piercing effect is given to it b 
the constant employment of the chord of the dimin 
ished seventh. Alcestis replies in a recitative ttu 
again shows an advance on Orfia^ and then breaks 01 
into an aria (adagia)f " O gods, relax the rigour 1 
my fate ! " which after a short medirato passage leati 
abruptly into a more passionate allegro^ ^ Nothing ca 
equal my despair," which is perhaps Gluck*s finei 
achievement up to this time. It is fiiU of fire an 
mobility, and both the downward modulations on tt 
words addressed to her children, and the agitate 
orchestral figure as she presses them to her boson 
show the completer mastery the composer has noi 
attained over the vocabulary of his art. 

The attendants and people repeat the previous choru 
" O unfortunate Admetus ! " and Alcestis summoi 

* In the Frencli scoie. 
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them to attend her in the temple, there to offer their 
supplications to the gods ; and they quit the stage to 
the accompaniment of the first chorus. 

The next scene ts in the temple of Apollo, showing 
the statue of the god and the sacred tripod. The 
High Priest and the attendants are preparing for a 
sacrifice ; their preparations are interrupted by the 
entrance of Alcestis and her people. The "pantomime" 
that takes place in the temple, with its exquisite 
simplicity of scoring — strings and flutes — is well 
known. The following chorus and solo of the High 
Priest are in some respects the finest passages in the 
whole opera. To an agitated accompaniment he 
tmpbres the god to have mercy on the dying man, 
and to remember the rime when Admetus had shel- 
tered him in the days of his trouble and banishment. 
Not the least noteworthy thing is that the piece is in 
-| time, which it is usually difficult to treat gravely 
and impressively. There is something terrible in this 
music, with its agonising theme and its feverish 
repettrions ; it reminds us somewhat of the scene with 
the priests of Baal on the mountain in Mendelssohn's 
Elijah^ except that Gluck's scene has more of wild 
abandonment of passion, of almost unspeakable excite- 
ment striving to make itself articulate. Dramarically it 
is as fine as anything he ever wrote. It gives way for a 
moment to a rccitarive for the High Priest, and is then 
taken up again. A remarkable effect is produced by 
the contrast between all this intensity of human frenzy, 
the moving and gesticulating swarm of men and women, 
and the statuesque immobility of the image of Apollo ; 
the mere contrast of itself is full of dramatic effect. 
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After a repetition of the previous pantomime Alcestis 
herself speak% imploring the intercession of the god. 
Then follows another pantomime of a much more 
excited nature than the first, and the High Priest 
declares that the god has heard. In a recitative of the 
" accompanied" order, and of a chameleon variety of 
expression, he commands the queen to vail her pride of 
station, and to listen to the orade in (ear and trembling. 
She prostrates herself, her brow upon the ground, while 
the oracle utters its famous re[^y, "Admctus must die 
to-day, if no other will die in his stead I " No one 
requires to be told of the terror-striking effect of this 
wonderful utterance, with its dreadful monotone for 
the voice, and the shifting colour of the orchestra. It 
is interesting to note that the form in which it is so 
well luiown is that of the later French, not of the 
earlier Italian score, and that Gluck has changed it 
decidedly for the better, by making the downward 
progression in the orchestra more gradual, and thus 
introducing perhaps the most striking chord of all — 
that of the third inversion of the dominant seventh, 
which gives the passage most of its air of inexorable 
severity. " A fearful oracle 1 " sing the chorus, while 
the voice of the High Priest is heard asking, ** AU 
silent ? which of you will offer himself to death ! ** 
The people are seized with terror ; shouring " Fly I 
Fly ! " they hasten out of the temple, leaving Alcestis 
alone with her children. She resolves to sacrifice 
herself for h«- husband ; the air in which she 
announces this determination is subject to many 
changes of time — as was the habit of Gluck — accord- 
ing to the dominant emotion to be expressed. Here 
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again the orchestra has a part of the utmost importance 
to play ; it emphasises the vocal utterance at every 
point in the most varied manner. In a vigorous 
recitative Alcestis calls upon the gods to accept her 
sacrifice, and the High Priest, taking it in tbeir name, 
telb her that Admctus is now restored to health ^;ain, 
and that at the close of day her sacrifice will be 
demanded of her. **■ I will hasten to fulfil a duty so 
dear to me," replies Alcestis, and breaks out into the 
celebrated aria, Drvinitiidu Styx. BerUoz has pointed 
out how the peculiarities of the French translation 
compelled Gluck to alter the arrangement of the 
^llables in the Italian score, by which the dramatic 
effect he had primarily achieved was somewhat 
weakened. " Is it possible to believe that Gluck, in 
order to comply with the exigencies of French 
versification or the impotence of his translation, should 
have consented to disfigure, or, to speak more justly, 
to destroy the marvellous arrangement of the opening 
of this incomparable air, which he has (or the rest so 
advantageously altered ? Yet this is the truth. The 
first verse of the Italian text is this : 

Omire, larve, nmpagne Ji marte ! 

" The first word, embre^ with which the air b^;ins, 
being set to the two long notes, of which the first can 
and ought to be swelled out, gives the voice rime to 
develop itself and makes the response of the infemal 
gods, represented by the horns and the trombones, 
much more striking, the song ceasing just as the 
instrumental cry is heard. It is the same with the two 
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sounds written a third higher than the first two, for the 
second word larve. In the French translation, instead 
of the two Italian words, which might have been 
tntn^tcd entire by simply adding an f to each, we have 
Divinitis du Styx ; consequently, instead of one organic 
phrase, excellent for the voice, and with the sense 
contained completely in one bar, the change renders 
necessary five insipid repetitions of the same note for 
the five syllables di-vi-ni-tei du, the word Styx bdng 
placed in the succeeding bar, at the moment of the 
entry of the wind instruments and the fortissimo of the 
orchestra, which crush it and prevent its being heard. 
So that, the sense being incomplete in the bar where 
the melody is free to show, the orchestra appears to 
enter too soon, and to be responding to an unfinished 
interpellation. Further, the Italian phrase campagne di 
nwrte, on which the voice can deploy itself so finely, 
being suppressed in the French, and a silence sub- 
stituted for it, leaves a lacuna in the melody which 
nothing can justify. The fine idea of the composer 
would be reproduced without any alteration, if, instead 
of the words I have noted, wc were to adopt the 
following : 

Ombrei, larves, pMts eempagnei dt la mori ! " * 

In this ana, again, Gluck constantly changes the 
time [andantey adagio^ andante, uit poee andante. Unto, 
andante^ Unto, andante expressive, presto, andante, 
adagie, andante). From this it will be seen how 
strongly such an aria parukes of the character of 

• **A triven chuits," pp. 17a, 173. 
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painting. Although he had partly given up the old 
attempt to imitate nature (gleiehnisi-Arie)y he was still 
making the attempt at a kind of descriptive survey of 
the passions by means of changing tempi and rhythms. 
How lar this was rendered necessary by the nature of 
the groundwork afforded him in the words it is, of 
course, impossible to say ; what we can be certain 
about is the masterly manner in which Gluck has 
accomplished this descriptive survey of the emotions. 

In the Italian score, the second act opens with a 
scene in a gloomy forest near Phera, sacred to the 
powers of the under-world. It is night Alcestis is 
hastening through the forest, accompanied by Ismene, 
who, suspecting her purpose, enquires of her why she 
thus leaves her husband and children. Alcestis com- 
mands her to be slent and obey, and after ftirthcr 
wandering dismisses her. Left alone, she realises to 
the full all the horrors, the fearful sights and sounds of 
the forest, but her purpose is unchangeable. She calls 
on the ghostly powers, and is answered by the invisible 
Thanatos, "What wouldst thou ? " Gradually through 
the darkness she begins to discern his fearful form and 
ghastly livid lace; but nothing now can turn her back, 
and to his question whether she is resolved to die, she 
boldly answers " Yes ? " Her sacrifice is accepted by 
Thanatos, who invites her to descend into the gloom 
with him J the ghostly steersman waits for her on the 
banks of Styx. But she obtains permission first to 
return to Phera, to bid Admetus and her children 
ferewell ; and her exit is made to the accompaniment 
of a horrible pantomime by the spirits. 

It will at once be understood what an opportunity 
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Buch a scene as this aiForded to those powers of gloom 
realism that Gluck possessed in such abundance; and i 
omitting the scene from the French version of th 
opera, and maJdng the second act commence with th 
festivities attending the recovery of Admctus, he ha 
decidedly weakened the opera in one way, although th 
joyful commencement of the second act, as it noi 
stands, has the merit of a dear and vivid contrast wit 
the end of the first. This, however, is barely a cow 
pensation for the loss of so fine a scene as that in th 
forest. In any case, the contrast obtained by the fesd 
chorus was equally obtainable later on j while it : 
quite certain that the dramatic structure of the opei 
has been weakened by reason of the fact that th 
recovery of Admctus is not led up to with due grads 
tion. It cannot follow consistently, at the beginnin 
of the second act, the mere resolve of Alccstis at th 
end of the first ; it can only consistently come aftc 
the voluntary oflfijr of herself to the powers of th 
under-world. 

The opening chorus, "Let transport take th 
place of grief," is charmingly beautiful, and is followe< 
by the regulation ballet, of which the two mos 
noticeable sections, from the point of view of musics 
feeling, are the final andanU (in G), and the seconi 
andante (in G minor), the latter especially being mos 
characteristic of Gluck. It is a peculiarity of some c 
his ballet music that the mere perusal of it in the scon 
quite independently of any theatrical performance 
suggests the most definite pictures of the dancen 
movements ; they scarcely require actual humai 
representation, so pronounced and so definite is thei 
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character j an indication of the extremely realistic 
manner in which Gluck was able to conceive not only 
the mental states of his character, but the proper 
physical correlatives of these states. 

After a repetition of the chorus, greetings take place 
between the recovered king and his subjects. Nothing 
could well be finer than the beautiful recitative of 
Admetus, ** O my children ! O my friends ! " with 
the dolorous waiUng phrase in the orchestra (in 
D minOT ; repeated later in F minor), that seems to 
link itself by association with the poignant *^ second 
subject" of the overture. Admetus inquires the 
meaning of his restoration to life, and hears for the 
first time of the imknown one who has voluntarily 
gone to death for him. " O fearfiU oracle ! " he 
exclaims ; but the chorus break in again, interrupting 
his words of protest. The chorus is especially notice- 
able for a charming quartett in the middle portion. 
Then, just as Admetus is wondering at the absence 
of Alcescis, the queen herself appears, slowly and 
mournfully, and in gloomy contrast with the general 
appearance of festivity. The chorus again exhort to 
merriment, interrupted for a moment by Alcestis with 
a poignant cry of pain, that seems wrung ftom her 
secret heart, " Their songs remind me of my grief ; " 
and after another short recitative by Admetus, who is 
happy in the love of his people, there follows the 
exquisite chorus which also does duty in the first scene 
of Paris and HeUn^ " Deck your brows with garlands 
new," The short intercalary passage given to Alcestis 
during a momentary cessation of the chorus is one of 
Gluck's highest dramatic efforts ; ** O gods, sustain my 
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courage ; my excess of grief I cannot hide. In spite 
of myself, the tears fall from my eyes." It is in his 
best manner throughout ; the voice part, which is 
confined within very narrow limits, suggests utter 
weariness and despair of soul ; while the finely 
graduated sway and undulation of the orchestra about 
the voice add a further element of sorrow. Admetus 
now questions her as to the meaning of her sadness, 
but she can only answer, ** Alas ! " and his exhorta- 
tions to joy are vain. His fears increase : he asks her 
in accents of passionate rapidity to tell him the meaning 
of it all. " Do you no longer love me, then ? " he 
asks her ; and she replies, "The gods who have heard 
my vows and my sighs, they know I love you ! " 
Her short aria, " Never have I cherished my life but 
for you alone,** is unnecessary in this place, and is a 
weakening of the dramatic texture ; it retards and 
hinders the full sweep of passion on to the scene 
where she is forced to teU him that it is she who has 
oftcred herself to the gods for him, and she who must 
die in his stead. This scene Gluck manages very 
finely, bringing the catastrophe to a head in a duct in 
recitative, increasing in intensity every moment, up to 
the slow despairing cry of the queen, "And who but 
Alcestis should die for you i " The chorus add their 
strain of astonishment and sorrow to that of Admetus, 
who breaks out into passionate denunciation of her 
act, and declares his resolve to olicr himself again to 
the gods as a victim, or Siting that to take his own 
life, that he may not be parted from Alcestis. It is 
difficult to characterise the music to this scene. It 
is hardly recitative ; perhaps it more nearly approaches 
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declamation, in the general sense of the term. Gluck 
is at his highest pitch of abandonment here ; never in 
his recitative have the heart-beats been so violent, the 
pulse so feverish ; he is carried away on a flood of 
passion so swift and so turbulent that no time is left 
him to collect and arrange his ideas according to any ' 
definite forms. He is hardly writing music, in the 
signification that word usually carries ; he is eloquent, 
rhetorical, forensic. This spirit is carried on even 
into the aria, "O cruel one," where an additional 
poignancy of expression is imported into the orchestra 
as, towards the end, Admetus, having lashed himself 
into a fury of grief and anger, rushes wildly from 
Alcestis. 

When he is gone she prays for him, while the 
people mourn her too early death in a chorus of exqui- 
site simplicity and beauty. Bidding them not to mourn 
for her, she herself bewaib her setting sun in an aria 
long and justly celebrated for its pathos, its beauty, 
and its deep dramatic power. Then her regret be- 
comes more mordant ; she brealcs into a passionate 
cry in the manner of the previous recitative of 
Admetus. Interrupted for a moment by the chorus, 
" Oh how the dream of life flies rapidly away ! lilte a 
dying flower withered by the wind ! " to the philo> 
sophical meaning of which Gluck has given an extra- 
ordinarily fine expression, she breaks forth again into 
her delirious ecstasy of grief and despair. 

At the beginning of the third act, in the Italian 
score, Admetus is wandering about distractedly in the 
decorated haJl of his pal^e. He has made them 
inquire of the oracle once more ; Evander enters and 
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tells him that all has been in vain, and that Akestis 
must die. She herself comes in to him with her 
children and attendants. Her strength is slowlj 
passing away, but before she dies she implores 
Admetus (as in the play of Euripides) not to take 
another wife, which he faithfully promises. Then 
the powers of death come to claim her, Admetus 
offers himself to them in vain ; Alccstis swoons and 
sinks into their midst, murmuring " I die .' " and is 
taken from imder the very eyes of the tnrified and 
sorrow-stricken people. Admetus, who has temporarily 
left the hall, rushes in distractedly, followed by a num- 
ber of his attendants. He endeavours to kill himself 
that he may be united with her again, but before he 
has time to accomplish his purpose, Apollo appears 
seated in the clouds, Alcestis with him ; and the bus- 
band and wife arc once more united. 

Gluck changed entirely this ending to the opera in 
arranging it for the French stage. "After the first 
four representations," says Berlioz,* "according to 
the journals of the day, Gluck, having received the 
news of the death of his niece, whom he loved 
tenderly, set out for Vienna, whither he was called by 
his domestic grief. Immediately after his departure 
AlceiUy with which the habituis of the opera were 
becoming less and less pleased, disappeared from the 
bill. To recompense the public, they thought of 
mounting a new ballet at great expense. The ballet 
fell flat. The directors of the Opera, not knowing 
what to do next, had the hardihood to produce Gluck's 

• "A tiavers chants," pp. 185, 186. 
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work again, but with the addition of this roU of 

Hercules, which, coining in towards the end of the 

drama, had no interest and no purpose ; the denoiment 

heintr possible simply with the intervention of Apollo, 

Izabigi had written it. .... It was an un- 

ate idea that had been suggested to Du RouUet 

is reprise^ and we may suppose that Gluck, to 

it was no doubt submitted in letters to him at 

a, only adopted it reluctantly, since he obstinately 

i to write an air for the new character. A 

French musician named Gossec was therefore 

issioned to write it." 

Ere is really not much to choose between the two 
rs in point of dramatic, or undramatic, effect ; 
s essentially weak. But the French Alcnte has 
decidedly vulgarised by the introduction of the 
buckler Hercules. 

c act begins with Evandcr and the chorus mourn- 
le untimely end of Akestis, the chorus "Weep, 
lessaly ! " being that which in the Italian score 
mg as Alccstis disappeared with the ministers 
ith. It is deeply and painfiilly impressive, and 
mbre effect is heightened by an inner chorus 
ing it as a kind of sorrowful echo. Then 
lies enters, announcing in an afiable way that 
g seized a moment's rest ftom the toils imposed on 
ly the implacable Juno, he has come to revisit his 
Admetus. On being informed by one of the 
lants of the sacrifice of Alccstis, and of the 
e of Admetus to follow her into the shades, he 
es his ability and his determination to rescue 
etting forth his views on the subject in a very 
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ranting aria, " In vain Hell reckons on its victims." 
This is the aria which, we are glad to be assured, is 
not iTum the pen of Gluck but from that of Gossec. 

Meanwhile Alcestis is groping about painfully and 
fearfully in the gloom of the under-worid, her soul a 
prey to all the dreadful horrors of the place. Her line 
recitative is interrupted by the chorus of spirits : 
'^ Unhappy one, where goest thou ? Thou shalt 
descend to the dark river at the close of day. Not 
long shalt thou tarry here ! " — in which the voices 
maintain a single note throughout, while the orchestra 
weaves its sombre harmony about it in passionate 
unrest. The scoring — strings, horns, trombones,', 
darinettes — is particularly impressive. The whole 
passage has an iron rigidity, something chilling, 
terror-striking, inexorable, that makes it even a finer 
utterance than that of the oracle in the first act. The 
succeeding aria is distinctly lower in conception and in 
execution ; it is thoroughly cold and artificial. Here 
Alcestis meets her husband, whose prayer has been 
rejected by the gods, and who has come to perish with 
her. The aria in which she conjures him to return 
and guard his children is, like the previous one, 
inexpressibly poor and glacial. It is strange that after 
this should come a scene that has many claims to be 
regarded as the finest in the opera. " What ! live 
without thee!" exclaims Admetus. ''Live to abhor 
the light of heaven and the cruel gods, authors of all 
our ill ! to drag life on through terrible days, torn by 
new torments ! Oh Heaven \ Alcestis ! " And then 
he breaks out into that wonderfiil air, " Alcestis, in 
the name of the gods, behold the late that is crushing 
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mc ! " in which Gluck attains a mastery of his 
materials such as he has nowhere surpassed ; in which 
voice and orchestra blend and separate and re-unite, each 
giving life unto the other, till the spirit that animates 
them is absolutely one and indivisible. Nowhere has 
he treated the orchestra so organically ; he gives it a 
writhing theme, similar in expression, though of 
course not in actual form, to the well-icnown one at 
the commencement of **Taimhauser's Pilgrimage," 
which weaves in and out among the vocal themes with a 
peculiar sinuous motion, while the climax comes in the 
marvellous ascending cry at the end of the aria, where 
wave seems to follow wave, passion to press on passion. 

Unfortunately the succeeding scenes between them 
are almost commonplace, and when Thanatos appears, 
telling Alcestis that Charon awaits her, and warning 
her of the consequences to Admetus if she fells in 
courage now, his aria is banal and undramatic in the 
extreme, belonging to the same showy and superficial 
class as the previous air of Hercules. " Let him live ! " 
cries Alcestis, in spite of the protest of Admetus, and 
the chorus breaks in sombrely, till the voice of 
Admetus rises above them in one last passionate cry. 
Just as he is about to follow her, however, Hercules 
appears on the scene, and the powers of death arc 
vanquished. But the opera has already degenerated 
sadly, and we are not now surprised at the thoroughly 
Gallic exchanges of compliments between the god and 
the king : 

Hercules. From the hinds of friendship receive, my 
dear Admetus, the worthy object of thy 
pusioD. 
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Aoumit. Ah! 1117 felicity is all the more complete 
when I reflect that it is from my friend I 
receive the happiness. 
The inevitable deus ex macbind appears ) Apollo 
descends in a cloud, and addresses the pair of heroes in . 
this wise : " Pursue thy course, oh worthy son of the ■ 
sovereign of heaven, and immortality will be thy 
portion. Heaven, that regards thee, admires thy 
courage, and thy place is already marked out by the 
side of the gods .' Hail, happy husband ! and let this 
hideous place disappear at the sound of my voice, to 
serve as an example to mortals enchained under the 
laws of Hymen ! " And the opera finishes with a 
commonplace terzett, a short recitative between 
Alcestis and Admetus, and a final chorus of almost 
incredible banality. The usual ballets bring up the 
rear. 

Thus Gluck had deliberately spoiled his opera in 
fais concessions to Parisian taste. The ending with 
Apollo was bad enough dramatically in all conscience, 
but with the introduction of Hercules everything 
became degraded and vulgarised. It b almost im- 
possible to imagine how a work that began so 
finely should end in such sad commonplace. After 
the commencement of the last act, every genuine 
human passion vanishes, and we arc left with the 
absurd conventions and artificialities of the worst 
part of the French society of that time. The 
degeneration is all the more r^rettaUe in view of the 
fact that the promise of the first two acts had been 
something exceptional ; parts of them, indeed, were 
never surpassed by Gluck at any time. But all unity 
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ai conception, all high strenuousness of purpose, were 
utterly inefficacious when the librettist was allowed to 
perpetrate his manifold inanities unchecked ; the 
greatest subject for wonder is that both in the last 
century and in this, composers have managed to 
produce so much fine work under circumstances of 
such unmitigated stupidity on the part of their col- 
laboratore. 

The tenor in the Viennese performance of Alcestt 
was Tiboldi, who had sung at Bologna in Gluck's 
// Trimfo £ CUSa in 1762. We are told that his 
upper notes had deteriorated somewhat, but that he 
more than made up for this by his superb acting 
and his intelligent facial expression. The Alcestis 
was Madame Buonascosi, who till then had only sung 
in comic parts. Her impersonation of Alcestis was 
so fine that she became the recognised exponent of 
Gluck's music* The opera docs not seem to have 
been at once successful } it was probably too gloomy 
and too severe for the Italianised Viennese sense of 
that day. "What!" they cried, "the theatre is 
closed for nine days, and then on the tenth we simply 
assist at a requiem ! " Others said they had come to 
weep through compassion, not through ennui. One 
wanted his money back; ''another, more cynical, 
asked what pleasure one could find in the jeremiads of 
an idiot who died for her busband."t On the other 
hand, among more enlightened hearers, Alcest* met 
with a recognition that would easily console Gluck 

• Marx, i. 391. 

t Desnoirestcrrcs, pp. 63, 64. 
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for the disparagement of the Philistine element. " I 
am in the land of marvels," wrote Sonnenfels in his 
Brtift uber dit Wttnertchaubuhne, a day or two after 
the battle, the result of which for a little time appeared 
uncertain j ** a serious opera without castratiy music ' 
without solfeggi — or to speak more correctly, without \ 
gurgling — an Italian poem without bombast and . 
without attempts at wit— such is the triple prodigy ! 
with which the Court Theatre has opened."* And 
perhaps the best measure of the success Akatt won is 
the fact that it ran for two years in Vienna. 

The score was engraved in 1769, and in the cele- 
brated dedicatory epistle to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, Gluck formulates that theory of his art 
which has been the starting-point of so much sesthetic 
discussion. It will be quoted and considered later.t 

Two years after, the third of the great operas, 

' See Nohl, "Gluck und Wagner," p. 65, 
t Desnoiresierres hai the following: "A note by Brack, 
the tranalator of Bumey, attribatcs the redaction of this 
epistle to the Abb£ Coltellini. 'This prefRce,' he says, 
'which is a muterpiece of tute, erudition, and musical 
reasoning, was written by the Abbf Coltellini, a distin- 
guished poet who was then at Vienna. The English 
author, who attributes it to Gluck, was surely ignorant of 
this circumstance, as was, in France, the author of the 
Mercure of 1769, who gives this composition to the Ger- 
man composer, whose ideas and dramatic conceptions the 
poet was no doubt only transcribing.' " Desnoiresterres, 
p. 66, Kelt. Gluck's own style was, indeed, so truly eic- 
crable that there is no difficulty in believing the preface 
to AUtiti to have been written for him. 
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I Paridt td EUna^ was produced at Vienna. The 
poet's name does not appear on the title-page of the 
score ; but it is evident from a letter by Gluck to the 
Mercurt de France^ four years later, that Calzabigi was 
again the librettist.' Here again Gluck prefixed to 
the score an epistle dedicatory } it may be quoted 
here : ** I only determined to publish the music of 
AlcesU^ he says, " in the hope of finding imitators ; I 
was bold enough to flatter myself chat in following the 
path I had opened out, people would be moved to 
destroy the abuses that had been introduced into 
Italian opera to the dishonouring of it. I confess with 
sorrow that up to the present I have tried in vain. 
The demi-savanis, the professors of taste — a species 
unhappily too numerous, and at all epochs a thousand 
times more pernicious to the progress of the fine arts 
than that of the ignorant — have bahded themselves 
together against a method which, if it were once 
established, would annihilate their pretensions. 

" It has been thought possible to criticise JUtite 
after chaotic rehearsals, badly directed and still more 
badly executed i they have calculated in an apartment 
the effect the opera might produce in a theatre, with 
the same sagacity as in a Greek town they once tried 
to judge, at the distance of a few feet, the effect of 
statues destined for the summits of lofty columns. 
One of those delicate amateurs who put their whole 
soul into their cars will have found an air too harsh, a 
transition too strongly expressed, or badly prepared, 
without considering that, in the situation, this air or 
• Marl, i. 397. 
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this transition was the sublime of expression, forming 
the happiest contrast. A pedantic harmonist will have 
remarked an ingenious negligence or a &ult in the 
score, and will have hastened to denounce the one and 
the other as so many unpardonable sins against the 
mysteries of harmony ; soon after, several voices will 
unite to condemn the music as barbarous, savage and 
extravagant. 

" It is true that the other arts are scarcely better off, 
and that they are judged with neither more justice nor 
more intelligence ; and your highness can easily 
comprehend the reason ; the more we are bent on 
seeking perfection and truth, the more necessary do 
precision and exactitude become .... I wish no 
other proof of this than my air in Orfeo — Che fori stn%a 
Euridice ? Make the least change in it, whether in the 
movement or in the turn of expression, and it becomes 
an air of marionettes ; in a work of this kind, a note 
more or less sustained, an increase of tone or of time 
neglected, an appoggiatura out of place, a trill, a passage, , 
a roulade, can destroy the effect of an entire scene. , 
And when it is a question of executing music written 
according to the principles I have laid down, the 
presence of the composer is, so to speak, as necessary as 
the sun is to the works of Nature ; he is its life and 
soul i without him all remains in confusion and chaos. 
But we must expect to meet with these obstacles when 
we see in the world men who, because they have a 
pair of eyes and ears, no matter of what kind, think 
themselves in a position to judge of the fine arts." * 

* Desnoiresterret, pp. 68, 69. 
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Such was the dedication of Parii and HtUn to the 
Duke of Braganza, in the score published at Vienna 
in 1770. Helen, it is necessary tu premise, is not the 
later heroine of Troy ; the story deals with her in the 
time before she had become the bane of Ilion \ and 
although Menelaus is incidentally mentioned in the 
course of the work, he does not appear in it as an 
actual character. The opera is simply concerned with 
the wooing of the Spartan by the Phrygian, his 
pleading and her final surrender. 

The overture is in three sections, but of a totally 
different nature from the old "symphony." Besides 
being musically interesting, each of the sections has 
reference to and is preparatory to the opera itself, and 
one or two suggestions from the overture actually 
reappear later on. Especially noticeable is the middle 
piece, mudtrate con expressione^ in A minor, of an 
exquisitely languorous expression. 

The first act opens on the sea-coast near Sparta ; all 
aroiuid arc the tents of the Trojans, while their ships 
are visible in the distance. They are making offerings 
to Venus, singing the beautiful chorus Non sdegnariy o 
bella Fenerty which Gluck has also employed in AUestt. 
There, however, it is as essentially out of place as in 
Parii and Helen it is appropriate and harmonious. Paris 
interrupts his followers with an aria in which the 
contrast with the rigid form and heavy-laden atmo< 
sphere of AlceiU is at once noticeable. Gluck's hand 
in Paris and Heltn was so much freer than in either 
of his previous works, that he could surrender himself 
luxuriantly to his more purely lyrical impulses, that 
only required a fitting occasion to burst the iron gates 
of formality and reserve. It is curious to reflect how 
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greatly the composer who writes only vocal composi- 
tions is dependent for his fsaae upon the nature of the 
verbal material that is supplied to him. We have only 
to consider Gluck never having had such a libretto 
as Paris and HeUn within his reach, to see hoir we 
would thereby have missed the evidence of this lyrical 
side of his genius ; for Paris and Helen stands quite 
apart, even away fixim Armida, among his operas. 
It is the product of a frame of mind so widely diiFerent 
from that which gave birth to the others, that it is 
with something of bewildered delight that we surrender 
ourselves to this stream of pure and engaging lyrism. 
And it is further noticeable that in this opera Calzabigi 
himself has also written verse of a more genuinely 
poetical nature than any he had previously produced ; 
verse with something of the real " lyrical cry," that 
found an echo in Gluclt's beautiful music When we 
thinic of the often lalse and Uwdry sentiment of Aktstt^ 
for instance, we can understand how the composer 
would lecl an added stimulus to write good music to 
such words as those of Paris' first aria : 

Oh del mio dolce ardor 
Bramato oggetto^ 

L'tiure che tu respiri 
Alfin respiro. 

Ovunque il guardo io giro, 

Le tue vtghe aembiaozc 

Amore in me diprnge ; 

n mio pcDsicr sifinge 

Lc pii^ liete speranze, 

E nel desio che cosi 

M'empie il petto, 

Cerco te, chiamo te, 

Spero e tospiro. 
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After the aria, the first chorus is repeated in another 
key as a baUet, and Paris again breaks forth into song ; 
he is interrupted by a Trojan, who comes to tell him 
of an approaching messenger ftom Sparta. The 
messenger, in fact, is our old fnend Cupid, who comes 
disguised in Spartan garb, and followed by a Spartan 
train ; the god passes imder the name of Erasto. To 
the quesrion of what brings him to Sparta, Paris 
disclaims any intention of seeking riches, honour or 
aggrandisement, and recounts his experiences as judge 
between Venus, Pallas, and Juno in the tournament of 
beauty. Erasto quickly tells him he has **read his 
heart," that the motive impelling him to come to 
Sparta has been love for Helen, and that the aid of 
Venus herself will be given him in his undertaking. 
Then follows a charming duet, in which Paris asks in 
astonishment how Erasto has been able thus to discover 
his intentions, while the god assures him that love is 
so plainly written on his countenance as to be legible 
by all. Again he promises in recitative that Helen 
shall be his, radfies the contract in an aria, and departs. 
Meanwhile, more Spartans have been flocking in, and 
stand amazed at the luxurious presents that are being 
arranged in order by the Trojans ; at length, en- 
couraged by their reception, they join the visitors in 
ftstive dances. 

The ballet music of Parit and Helen is remark- 
able throughout for beauty and elegance. Here the 
second piece (in C major), is a pleasing snatch of 
melody, more in the style of Mozart than in that of the 
Gluck ofAlceste and Iphigenia in Tauris ; but the most 
noticeable section, perhaps even the most remarkable 
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lyrical outpouring in a work that is lyrical from 
beginning to end, is the beautiful fourth movement 
(amabiU rruderato). One docs not quite know what to 
make of this music, meeting it thus in the score of a 
man usually associated with all that is sternly and 
rigidly dramatic It seems to stand away from the 
ordinary world of Gluck's dramas, to come as an 
echo from distant cloud-capped mountains ; it has the 
elusive beauty of a summer night, faintly odorous with 
the perfume of hidden flowers. It is the Romantic 
spirit crying in the womb of time, as yet unborn ; it is 
the utterance of a mind that is already swinging slightly 
round from the broad-based, externalised life of its own 
day, towards a life more inward, more fugitive and 
more mysterious ; its note is Sebiisucht, not the 
Sehmucht nach Sehntucht of later Romantic art, but the 
first incomprehensible stirrings of a new gmre of 
emotion, too vague for concrete expression, and unable 
to find voice in any art but music. In ^rmida, too, 
he touches chords that thrill more with the life of this 
century than of his own, notably in that moment of 
languorous rapture when Rinaldo looks up into the 
face of the enchantress, murmiu-ing " Armida ! " If 
only the master had given us a little more of the 
"harmonious madness" that was in him ! A student 
of the music of the eighteenth century, so formal, so 
precise, so regular, and frequently so impersonal, is 
inexpressibly grateful for these few moments when he 
lights upon a passage that seems to be warm with 
blood or moist with tears, some healthy abandonment 
to feeling, some taste of cool fresh water in the bitter 
brine. 
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ut to return to the opc^s^ the first act of which is 
:d by these ballets. The second act opens in a 
a in the palace at Sparta, where Helen is seated in 
midst of her attendants, and with Erasto by her 
Erasto enumerates in reciutive the charms of 
s, till the colloquy is cut short by the entry of the 
jan youth himself. Then comes a dialogue of 
des " in recitative : 

Paris. O queen ! (Yc gods !) 

Helen. (What do I sec i) 

Paris. (What loveliness !) 

Helen. (What a countenance !) 

Paris. (Oh ! what anguish seizes my soul !) 

urther compliments pass between the pair, Paris 
ing the praises of Helen's beauty ; and finally 
s, Helen and Erasto indulge in a terzett, in which 
5 is rather bantered by the young queen. His next 
" Sweet images of Love," in which we again hear 
;estions of the later Romantic art, is one of the most 
tiful melodies Gluck ever wrote. This finishes 
second act. 

t the beginning of the third, the scene is in the 
tyard of the palace ; Paris and Helen enter to 
:h the games that are to be given in honour of the 
igcr. There is a fine chorus of athletes, followed by 
lor solo, and this again by an '* aria of athletes " 
the orchestra — a bold and vigorous composition. 
illy, the games are over, and all leave the stage but 
s, Helen and Erasto. Helen begs that Paris will 
to her, as a contrast to the rude Spartan strains, 
i melody of Troy, and Paris gladly seizes the 
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opportunity thus to express his love for her. The harp 
is brought to him, 2nd he sings a passionate song in 
praise of her eyes, that approaches both in feeling and 
in treatment the love-songs of the later Italian schoob. 
It is marred, however, by a slight monotony in the 
harmony, the ear being sometimes led to expect a 
modulation where none is forthcoming. Ever through 
the aria Helen interrupts him, as she gradually sees that 
it is she whom he is endeavouring to reach through 
the song. 

Helen's abrupt termination of the aria has a disastrous 
effect on Pans \ he is on the point of swooning, so that 
, Helen has to despatch Erasto for assistance. Her 
recitative here is extremely fine and expressive, digni- 
fying and ennobling of itself this poor play of mario- 
nette-passion. In the midst of it Paris recovers, and 
Helen debates within herself whether she ought to 
stay or fly. "O stay and hear me!" cries Paris, and 
b^ins the first part of a duet that is the finest psycho< 
logical expression in the whole opera ; the opposition 
of Helen's sense of duty to the passion of Paris, and 
her vacillating moods of feeling, are sitilfully portrayed. 
Probably Gluck never again had such a truly lyrical 
moment as this ; at times we seem quite transported 
out of the pre-Romantic opera, so easy and so free is 
the movement, so genuinely passionate the feeling, so 
truly does the musical form cling to and obey the 
poetical emotion. And again when, at the conclusion 
of the duet, Helen flies from him, the following aria ot 
Paris is equally true and nervous in expression. This 
was indeed music that drew blood, in Gluck's own 
significant phrase. It is the master at his greatest ease 
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and most consummate powerj there is less divorcement 
here than in much of his finest music between the idea 
and the manner oS expressing it ; he has struck the 
perfect balance between dramatic intensity and emo- 
tional beauty and artistic objectivity of form. 

The act closes with the return of the athletes, and 
ballets in honour of the victors. 

At the beginning of the fourth act, Helen is sitting 
in her chamber, holding in her hand a letter from Paris. 
She reads it in recitative ; he is begging her to fly with 
him. Undecided for a time whether simply to answer 
his letter by scornftil silence, she finally resolves to 
reply, and sitting down writes a letfer to him, 
reproaching him for having come to Sparu to induce 
her to leave her husband, and advising ,him to seek 
elsewhere for another love. She considerately imparts 
to the audience, in recitative, the words as they flow 
from her pen. Calling Erasto, she bids him deliver 
the letter, but before he has time to depart Paris him- 
self enters and Erasto hands the note to him. Then 
comes a terzett, at the conclu»on of which Erasto 
disappears, and Paris and Helen break out into one of 
the loveliest snatches of duet imaginable ; its only 
detect is that it is too short. In a long recitative he 
continues his attack on her wavering resolution, till, 
almost vanquished, she implores him to leave her and 
forget her. " Forget thee ! " he cries, and bursts into 
an aria not without passion, though it is disfigured by 
an absurdity that might be taken as a matter of course 
had we met with it in an opera of the Italian school, 
but that is inexplicable in Gluck, especially in the 
light pf fhe dedicatory epistle to JUette. The aria is 
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of the da capo form ; and Gluck, either becsiusc 
thinks it a sign of passion to be unable to finish ot 
words, or because he did not know how to get the 
number of syllables in with his music, makes Paris 
the second part of the aria summarily short in 
middle of a word in order to begin the da capo; thi 
"La tue celeste imnugine fra I'ombre ancor I'a 

sempre d'avan Di te scordarmi," etc (D 

hoides, zartes Gotterbild wird noch an Lethe's Stn 
mich treu umschwe Icb dich vergcssen \ e 

Having finished his aria, Paris rushes off the sta 
while Helen, left alone, again hovers between love : 
duty, finally appeaUng, in a fine aria, to the gods 
help. 

In the third act Erasto, in the garden of the pab 
rouses Helen's grief by telling her that Paris means 
return to his own country, being disappointed at \ 
harshness ; and in an air of exquisite simplicity i 
Iveadth she warns all maidens not to give ear to 
v<Hce of man : "All his words are but mocker 
Then, as Paris himself enters, and Helen tu 
fiiriously on Erasto, the latter discovers himself: 
am not Erasto but Cupid ; ** and at last Helen yic 
to the entreaties of Paris to fly with him. Sudde 
a peal of thunder is heard, and looking up they 
Palhs descending from the clouds. The an] 
goddess pours out the vials of her wrath upon thi 
prophesying the future evil that shall come of tl: 
love i here Gluck employs in the orchestra the the 
that figures at the end of the first section of 
overture. Then comes the second theme of 
overture, during which the pair hover for a mom 
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between doubt and resolution, and then the third 
theme, when, rushing into each other's arms, thejr 
cast the evil prognostications of Pallas to the winds. 
Thus the overture has direct reference to, and is 
closely bound up with, the later course of the opera. 
Cupid now appears, promising them support and 
happiness in spite of Pallas ; and after a florid duet the 
pair set out for the shore. The scene changes to the 
coast. It is night ; in the distance are seen the Trojan 
ships. Sailors and attendants of Paris and Helen come 
down to the shore, and in an exquisite chorus call on 
them to embark while the sea is tranquil. Then 
follows an aria by Cupid and a duet between Paris and 
Helen, and the three enter the ship and leave the shore 
to the strains of the former beautiful chorus. 

It will be seen at once how different all this is from 
Alctstt. TTje contrast may be suted in Gluck's own 
words : 

" Your highness," he wrote in the dedication of the 
score, ** will have read the drama of Parts and Helena 
and will have noticed that it does not provide the 
composer with - those strong passions, those great 
images, those tragic situations which, in Akestt, move 
the spectators so deeply, and give such great oppor- 
tunities for artistic effect. So that in this music one 
must not expect to find the same force and energy ; 
just as, in a picture representing a subject in fiill light, 
one would not expect the same effects of chiaroscuro, the 
same contrasts, as in a picture painted in half-light. 

•* Here we have not to do with a wife, who, on the 
point of losing her husband, finds courage to evoke 
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the infernal divinities in the depths of thi 
night, in a savage wood, and, in the ang 
agony, trembles for the fate of her sons and 
herself away from the husband she adores, i 
dealing with a young lover, who stands 
with the strange humours of a proud ar 
woman, and who, with all the art of ingenu 
ends by triumphing over her. I have h 
truth of colouring in the different charac 
Phrygians and the Spartans, setting in pan 
rudeness and savagery of the latter the di 
softness of the former, 

" I have thought that, song in my c 
only a substitute for declamation, I ought, c 
to imitate the native rudeness of my heroine ; 
also thought that, in order to preserve the ( 
this music, it would not be a fault soi 
descend to the trivial. 

'*When one wishes to keep to the truth, 
must be adapted to the subject that is bein 
the greatest beauties of melody and harmo 
imperfections when they are out of place in 

" I do not hope for my Paris a greater si 
that of Akeste. As for my endeavour to 1< 
composers towards a reform so greatly to 
I am sure to meet with the greatest obstac 
will not cease to make new efforts to 
design." * 

Thus it is evident, both from the word 

' Bubedette, pp. 76, 77 ; Reiumann, pp. 
Marz, i. 445, 446. Barbedettc mistrinsUtei 
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and iroita his treatment of the opera itself, with its 
strong contrasts between Phrygian luxury and Spartan 
plainness, how thoroughly pictorial his method was. 
He aimed at presenting to the ear, as if to the 
eye,- two different pictures, painted in entirely dif- 
ferent colours, the distinction between which con- 
stituted, for him, the greater part of the dramatist's 
(unction. As an opera, Paris and Helm has fallen 
into undeserved neglect ; Gluck himself apparently 
did not care to tempt the French taste with it at the 
time he was giving AUestt and Or/to to Paris as a pre- 
paration for his later works. The story of course is 
weak, and the one attenuated emotion is dragged out 
to an inordinate length ; and further, the appearance 
of Pallas at the end of the opera and her prophesyings 
of future misfortune are essentially undramatic, seeing 
that these must find their fulfilment at some later 
time outside the scope of the opera itself. But as a 
purely lyrical work Paris and Helen stands in many 
respects even above Orfeo and jfUette. Its neglect 
has been inexcusable, and we may agree with Naumann 
that its restoration to public favour is only a matter of 
time. Nowhere else has Gluck written so frwly and 
with such dear impulsion of genuine, heartfelt passion } 
and thus it has for our ears perhaps more charm than 
it had for the men of its own day. It stands nearer in 
motive and treatment to the lyrical fervour of our own 

times, and his version of the above is full of liberties ; for 
insunce, by omitting "my" in the sentence, "song in 
my opera being only a substitute for declamation," he 
perverts the meaning entirely. 
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time. In his other works Gluck rarely loses himseir 
in the pure artistic joy of musical expression ; almost 
the only instance in Aktite, for example, is that fine 
scene in the last act, where Admetus bursts into such 
a torrent of feverish eloquence. Here in Parit and 
Heltn he continually anks himself in hit art, and loses 
his rigidity of method and his formalism of expression. 
Time after time he surrenders himself, like a modern 
poet or musician, to his purely lyrical impulses ; and it 
is with a surprised sense of artistic gladness, of freedom, 
of genuine xsthctic joy as distinguished from melo- 
dramatic satisfaction, that we listen to the free and 
sincere flow of melody and the expressive harmony. 
It was one more of the contradictions between GIuck*8 
theory and his practice that where he occasionally 
relaxed the rigidity of some of his theories, his practice 
became 'proportionately finer. " When composing," 
he once said to Coranccz, " I strive before all things to 
forget I am a musician ; " that is, he felt at times that 
if he was to follow inexorably the poetical groundwork 
given him by his librettist, he must check the 
musician's impulse to burst forth into sheer lyrism for 
its own sake. But here, in Paris and Helen^ his work 
is actually finest and most enduring where he dis- 
regards his own precept about forgetting that he was 
a musician. Where he does regard it, as in the recita- 
tive and one or two of the aria^ his music is already 
out of date and a dreary affliction to the car ; when, 
on the contrary, he gives his musicianly impulses 
freer play, he writes music that may confidently be 
pronounced immortal. It was not that there was no 
truth and no aesthetic principle involved in his dictum 
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to forget that he was a musician ; every dramatic com- 
poeer who genuiaely strives to write dramatic music 
recognises the need of checking, at times, the impulse 
to develop the music unfettered along its own non- 
verbal lines ; but Gluck pushed the principle to an 
illogical extreme, making no allowance for the more 
exclusively aesthetic side of us that craves artistic 
enjoyment as well as dramatic enforcement, and that 
in the extreme case, would rather have a wrong thing 
exquisitely said than a right thing said crudely and 
uninvitingly. Thus Gluclc's theory failed to correlate 
with his practice, and the situation was further com- 
plicated by the fact that there were really two Glucks 
— the Gluck of AUtitt and Ipbtgenia in JuUs, typical 
of the eighteenth century in his ideas, and the Gluck of 
Paris and HtUn and Armida^ constantly reaching out 
to the Romanticism of our own century, losing bis 
externalism of thought and emotion in exquisite sug- 
gestions of wider issues ; the motive force being not 
80 much the bare dramatic insistence upon the verbal 
facts of the scene, as a purely lyrical delight in giving 
wing to his art. But Gluck was only a Romanticist 
at times, and it is probable that, standing alone in this 
respect as he did at that epoch, he would tend to have 
misgivings about these more entirely lyrical impulses, 
identifying them erroneously with the ways of the 
fatuous Italian school against which he so resolutely 
set his face \ and the more external, pictorial manner of 
the eighteenth century predominated in his transcrip- 
tions of emotion. It was this manner again which, 
being the accompaniment of those moods when he was 
calmer and more consciously master of himself, gave 
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its form and colour to his xsthetic theories. Hence 
their shortcomings in relation to modern art. They 
are almost entirely of the eighteenth century. Had 
he aUowed for the more lyrical side of his natur^ 
wherein existed Romanticism in embryo, had he 
judged the aesthetic problem of the opera in the light 
of this also, and incorporated it in his survey of the 
necessaries of dramatic composition, he would have 
done even more for musical art than he has done. But 
we can but take the best a man can give us and be grate- 
fiil for it J and Gluck would have been superhuman had 
he so transcended the thought of his own time as to have 
based an aesthetic theory upon the dim stirrings of the 
newer impulses that only came to actual birth some 
thirty or forty years later. 

In the same year which saw the production of Parit 
and Helen (1769}, Gluck was called upon to furnish 
the necessary music for the festivals attending another 
royal marriage, the celebrations beginning in Vienna 
on the 27th June, and in Parma a couple of months 
later. Gluck provided the Court with three new 
works — a ProkgodelU FesU d'Jpolle, L'Jtto di Baud t 
FiUmonty and VAtto d'Aristee^ all in the old style, and 
of no more merit than such an occasion demanded. 
The second of these works contained a solo and chorus, 
the theme of which bears an extraordinary resemblance 
to thlt of the opening chorus of Paris and Helen — 
JVwi sdegnare. 

In addition to these three compositions, a version of 
Orfeo was produced, the opera being compressed into 
one act. The singer cast for the part of Orpheus, ac 
Parma, was the celebrated Millico, who is said to have 
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undertaken it with many mi^vings ; closer study of 
the work, however, having roused his enthusiasm for 
it, he became one of the most devoted adherents of 
Gluck. Taking up his residence afterwards in Vienna, 
he became the personal friend 2nd companion of the 
composer, and undertook the further vocal education 
of Gluck's young niece, Marianne, who was at this 
time a girl of about thirteen years of age. 

Gluck had now won for himself a position of assured 
respect at Vienna. His fine house was the place of 
resort of all who were distinguished in art, music or 
letters, and an introduction to him had become an 
honour difficult to obtain. It was about this time that 
Dr. Burney visited him, procuring the introduction 
through Lord Stormont, the English ambassador at 
Vienna, who made use of the good offices of Gluck's 
friend, the Countess Thun. She had been, he says, 
" so good as to write a note to Gluck on my account, 
and he had returned, for him^ a very civil answer ; for 
he is as formidable a character as Handct used to be ; 
a very dragon, of whom all are in fear. However, he 
had agreed to be visited in the afternoon j and Lord 
Stormont and Countess Thun had extended their 
condescension as far as to promise to carry mc to him 
.... He was so good-humoured as to perform almost 
his whole opera of ^/r^iff ; many admirable things in 
a still later opera of his, called Paride id Elena ; and in 
a French opera, from Racine's Iphigmia, which he has 
just composed. This last, though he had not as yet 
committed a note of it to paper, was so well digested 
in his head, and his retention is so wonderful, that he 
sang it nearly from the beginning to the end, with 
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as much readiness as if he had a fair score before 
bim. 

" His invention is, I believe, unequalled by any other 
composer who now lives, or has ever existed, par- 
ticularly in dramatic painting and theatrical effects. 
He studies a poem a long time before he thinks of 
setting it. He' considers well the relation which each 
part bears to the whole, the general cast of each 
character, and aspires more at satisfying the mind than 
flattering the ear. This is not only being a friend to 
poetry, but a poet himself; and if he had language 
sufficient, of any other kind than that of sound, in which 
to express his ideas, I am certain he would be a great 
poet J as it is, music, in his hands, is a most copious^ 
nervous, elegant, and expressive language. It seldom 
happens that a single air of his operas can be uken out 
of its niche and sung singly with much efiect ; the 
whole is a chain, of which a detached, single link is 
but of small importance. 

" If it is possible for the partisans of eld French music 
to hear any other than that of Lully and Rameau with 
pleasure, it must be M. Gluck*s Iphiginii^ in which he 
has so iar accommodated himself to the national taste, 
style and language, as frequently to imitate and adopt 
them. The chief obstacles to his fame, perhaps, 
among his contracted judges, but which will be most 
acceptable to others, is that there is frequently nuUdj^ 
and always nuasure^ in his music, though set to 
French wards^ and for a teriaus French opera^ • 

* "Present State of Music in Germany, the Netherlands, 
■nd United Provinces," 1773, p. 1$$, etc. Buincy is 
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It was at this time that Gluck did such a signal 
service to Salieri, then' a young man about the age of 
twenty, by procuring the performance of his comic 
opera, Le dontu Utterate, written to words by 
Boccherini. The young Italian became one of his 
closest and most trusted friends. 

Meanwhile Gluck was employed on some works 
more intimately connected with the thoughts of the 
Germany of his time than any to which be had for- 
merly written music He had taken a liking for 
the work of Klopstock, and published a collection of 
his Oden und Lieder^ beim Klavier zu stngen^ in Mtaik 
gesttzt ven Gluck. They are, says Marx,* "sehr 
dedamatorisch," indicating once more the careful, 
perhaps too carefiil, attention he was paying to the 
verbal basis of his art. A more extensive undertak- 
ing was the setting of the Ifermannsschiachtyi of the 
music to which, however, nothing is known. The 
choice of the work shows Gluck in a new light, that 
of German patriot. 

wrong in saying that Ifiigenia inJulis wm not yet written in 
score ; it appears from a letter of Du RouUet to Dauvergne, 
■bout a month before Barney's visit to Gluck, that the 
opera was already completed, 

■ MaTi,ii. II. 

t liid.ii. 12, etc. 
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But the Alexander of the opera was now longing h 
a fresh kingdom to conquer. His eyes were turned o 
Paris, for it was there he believed a great succes 
might be won. He was impelled to court th 
suffrages of the Parisians by the consideration that hi 
work was really more after the French model than an 
other ; by a study of the works of LuUy and Rameat 
that convinced him of the similarities between hj 
style and theirs, and of the certainty of success wit 
the French public on that account ; and by the kno« 
ledge that Paris was at that time the centre of th 
intellectual world. Gluck at all times showed himse! 
an adept in the art of obtaining his ends by skilfull 
working upon others, and with characteristic addrc: 
he now began to create an impression in bis ow 
society that he bore a particular ai^tion towar<i 
France and the French school, by making dexterousl 
flattering references to Lully and other Frenc 
favourites. The Comte d'Escherny narrates th 
manner in which Gluck worked through M. d 
Scvelinge : 

" A certain M. de Sevelinge was recommended t 
me at Vienna in 1767. This M. de Sevelinge was 
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mclomaniac^ and, without actually being a musician, 
was the soul of the music of Paris and the president of 
all the concerts of that time. I thought it well to do 
honour to |the recommendation, and invited M. de 
Sevelinge several times to dine with me, inviting at 
the same time the chevalier Gluck. It need hardly be 
said that music was talked of. Gluck laid himself out 
to praise LuUy most highly — praise which no doubt 
was merited in many ways, but which M. dc Sevelinge 
did not expect from a composer of Italian operas. He 
(Gluck) praised in Lully a noble simplicity, a natural 
melody and dramatic intentions. He had studied 
Lully's scores, he said, and this study had been a 
revelation to him ; through this he had perceived a real 
basis for pathetic and theatrical music, and the true 
genius of the opera, which only required to be 
developed and brought to perfection ; and that if he 
should receive an invitation to work for the Opera at 
Paris he would hope, by preserving the style of Lully 
and the French cantilena, to create in this manner the 
true lyrical tragedy. 

" M. dc Sevelinge, with his enthusiasm for music, 
was inAamcd by these hopes of the chevalier Gluck, 
and I had no need to urge him to mention at Paris the 
desire and the projects of M. Gluck. M. de Sevelinge, 
on his return to Paris, did not fail to do so, and worked 
efficiently for M. Gluck."" 

Gluck, however, was setting fiirther machinery at 
work to attain bis ends. He had been for some time 

* Le Comte d'Eschemy, "Melanges de Littf rMure, etc.," 
Paris, 1811, II. 356-358. In Dejnoiresterret, pp. 77, 78. 
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post on terms of special intimacy with the Bailli 
Roullct, an amateur whom he had formerly met 
Rome, and who was now attached to the Fret 
Embassy at Vienna ; and a partnership had b< 
formed between them similar to that which had p 
viously existed between the composer and Calzabi 
They resolved to make an opera upon the subject 
Ipbigenia in Aulit, taking as their model the trag< 
of Racine. Gluck set to work at once upon the wo 
that were given him, and portions of the opera w 
performed privately with great success before a few 
the men of taste connected with the Court. 

Du RouUet now made overtures for the product 
of the new work in Paris, himself addressing 
following letter to Dauvergne, at that time Direc 
of the Acad^mie Royale de Musique : 

"Vienna, i Jug. f/jt 

"Sir, — The high esteem I have for your per 
and your distinguished talents, as well as for y 
well-known honourable character, has prompted me 
inform you that the famous Gluck, who is celebra 
throughout all Europe, has written a French op< 
which he earnestly desires to have brought out 
Paris. 

" This great man, after having written more t) 
forty Italian operas which have had the greatest succ 
in every theatre where that language is admitted 
convinced, through thoughtful study of the ancie 
and moderns, and by profound meditation on his i 
that the Italians in their dramatic creations h 
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departed from the true path ; that the French Btjrle is 
the true one for the musical drama ; that if this has 
not yet attained to perfiection, it is less because of the 
talents of the French musicians, which are indeed 
esdmable, than through the authors of the poems, 
who, not understanding the capacity of music, have in 
their compositions preferred wit to sentiment, gallantry 
to passion, the charm and a>lour of versification to the 
pathos of style and situation. After Gluck had com- 
municated his ideas on these matters to a man of taste, 
talent and understanding, he received from the latter 
two Italian poems which he set to music. They were 
brought out in Parma, Milan, and Naples with 
incredible success, and wrought in Italy a revolution 
in operatic matters. One of these operas,* which vras 
produced at Bologna last winter during Gluck 's 
absence, drew more than twenty thousand spectators, 
and yielded to the management about 80,000 ducats. 

"When Gluck returned to Vienna he became of 
the opinion that the Italian language was certainly 
fitted for that swarm of notes that goes by the name of 
* passages,* but had nothing like the clearness and 
strength of the French tongue, so that this exceUence 
in relation to vocalisation, which we are the Erst to 
concede, is pernicious in relation to truly dramatic 
music, since in the latter these * passages' are inap- 
propriate, or at any rate weaken the expression. 

** According to these observations, Gluck was roused 
against the bold assertions of those of our famous 
writers who have dared to calumniate the French 

• Orfe: 
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tongue, Wing that it could not lend itself to great 
musical cre^jsit. Nobody can be more competent to 
judge oTthis matter than Gluck, who has a complete 
knowledge of both languages ; and although he speaks 
French with dilGcuIty, he comprehends it thoroughly ; 
he has made a particular study of it ; he understands 
the /»»», especially the prosody of it ; on the latter, 
indeed, he has made some profound observations. He 
has, besides, for a long time tried his talent in both 
languages and in various styles, and has been successful 
at a Court where both tongues are spoken fluently, 
although the French is preferred in society — a court 
the more capable of judgment in this field, as ears and 
taste are continually in use. Since he thought of 
these matters he had been desirous of having his 
opinions of the efficacy of the French language 
justified by actual proof, when an opportunity was 
afforded him by the receipt of the tragic opera 
Iphigenia in Julis. He believed he had found in this 
work what he had been seeking. 

'* The author, or, to speak more correctly, the adapter 
of this poem, has followed with scrupulous exactness 
the poet Racine, whose tragedy he has wished to work 
up into an opera. To attain this end it was necessary 
to restrict the action somewhat and to eliminate the 
part of Eriphile. In the first act Calchas appears 
instead of the cmfidant^ Areas j in this way the un- 
folding of the situation has been changed, the subject 
has been simplified, and the action has received greater 
animation. The interest has not been lost by these 
changes ; it is as complete as in Racine's play. Since 
with the omission of the episode invented by Racine, 
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his conclmion of the poem could not be preserved in 
the opera, the end has been altered for the sake of a 
.finer effect. 

The opera falls into three acts, a division which 
appears to me the best for a species of composition the 
action of which requires a rapid progression. In each 
act there has been arranged, without doing violence to 
the piec^ a brilliant Jnuniistnunt^ in such wise that 
the action is thereby only heightened and completed. 
Cartas also been taken to contrast the situations 
and characters in such a wa^ that they afibrd a piquant 
and necessary variety, which will hold the spectator's 
attention, and that the interest of the piece is fiilly 
maintained throughout. Without having recourse to 
machinery or incurring any great expense, it has been 
found possible to provide a noble and sumptuous display 
for the eye. ,1 hardly think a new opera was ever 
staged in which so little expenditure was necessary 
and yet so fine a spectacle afforded. The author of 
the piece, the representation of which^ including diver- 
thsements^ should not take more than two hours and a 
half, has made it his duty to preserve the thoughts 
and even the verses of Racine, so far as was permitted 
in an opera which is not really a tragedy. Racine's 
verses are welded in with care sufficient to prevent any 
mark of division being perceptible in the style of the 
whole. The choice of Iphigenia in AuSs appears to 
me so much the happier as the transcriber, by following 
Racine as far as possible, has secured the success of 
his undertaking ; this being ample compensation for 
any loss of individuality. 
" Gluck's name would relieve me of the necessity 
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of saying much about the music to this opera^ if the 
pleasure I had experienced at so many rehearsals would 
permit me to be »lent. It appears to me that this 
great man has exhausted in his creation all the powers 
of art. Simple, natural song, supported throughout 
by a genuine and interesting expression and an 
enchanting melody ; an inexhaustible variety of ideas 
and devices j the loftiest effects of harmony, whether 
in the portrayal of the terrible, the sublime or the 
tender ; a ra[»dly moving and at the same time noble 
and expressive recitative, similar to the best of the 
French recitatives ; the greatest versadHty in the 
dance pieces, which are of a quite new kind, fiill of 
the most alluring freshness j choruses, duets, terzetts, 
quartetts, all alike expressive, moving, and well de- 
claimed with a scrupulous regard to the prosody ; in 
short, everything in this composition appears suitable 
to the taste of the French, while there is nothing in it 
which could seem to them peculiar. And all this is 
the work of the creative talent of a Gluclc, in whom 
we everywhere see poet and musician at once, every- 
where the man of genius and taste ; nothing is common, 
nothing neglected. 

" You know, sir, that I am no enthusiast, and that 
in all the wars over this new music I have preserved a 
decided impartiality ; and so I flatter myself that you 
will not be suspicious of the praise I have been moved 
to give to the music of Iphigenia. I feel myself the 
more certain of your assent as I am certain that 
nobody is more anxious for the progress of art than 
you. Have you not shown this by your own words, 
and by the approbation that has long been bestowed 
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on you by men themselves distinguished in muuc? 
As man of talent and as honest citizen, you will cer- 
tainly not misjudge the advanuge that lies in so 
lamous a foreigner as the Chevalier Gluck thinking it 
worth his while to concern himself with our langw^e, 
and defend it gainst the calumnious accusations of 
our own authors. Jll4,.t*-«-^XA*<. ■■ 

** Gluck only wishes to know whether the Acadcmie 
de Musique can place so much reliance on his talent 
as to decide on producing his opera. He is ready to 
undertake the journey to France, but he must have a 
thorough assurance both that his opera will be pro- 
duced, and at what time. If you have nothing fixed 
for the winter, for Lent, or for after Easter, I think 
■ you could not do better than arrange with him for one 
of these periods. Gluck has a pressing invitation to 
Naples for May next ; for his part, he has not been 
willing to accept any engagement, and is determined 
to sacrifice all these advantages if he can be assured 
that his opera will be taken by your Academy, to 
whom I b^ you to communicate this letter." * 

Dauvergnc did not answer this letter immediately, 
but published it in the October (1772) number of the 
Mtrcurt dt France; and some months afterwards 
Gluck himself addressed to the editor of that journal a 
letter, which was published in the number for February 
1773. It ran as follows : — 

" Sir ! Others might with justice reproach me, and 
I too would not spare myself, if, after seeing in your 
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October number a ktter to one of the directors of the 
Academic de Musique on the subject of my opera 
Ipbigmia^ I did not hasten to thank the author 6i this 
letter for his high praise of m^ and yet at the same 
time to point out that his friendship and his un- 
doubtedly too great prepossession for me have led him 
to say too much, and that I myself am very fas from 
believing that I have really deserved this flattering 
eulogium. Still more would I reproach myself if I 
permitted the invention of the neir style of Italian 
opera, the attempts at which have been justified by 
success, to be attributed to me alone. It is to Signor 
Calzabigi that the chief praise is due, and if my music 
has found some approbation, I think I must gratefiiUy 
recognise that I am indebted to him, since he it was 
who gave me the opportunity to pour forth the waters 
of my art. This writer, who is possessed of the 
greatest genius and talent, has, in his poems Orpheus^ 
Aiceitisj and Paris, struck out a path that was little 
known to the Italians. These works are full of the 
happiest situations, of the. most terrible and sublime 
traits, which serve the composer in the expression of 
deep passion, and in the writing of strong and seizing 
music ; since however great the talent of the composer 
may be, he will only write indifierent music if the 
poet does not rouse in him that enthusiasm without 
which all the forms of art are dull and lifeless. The 
imitation of Nature is the aim both must set th^ju^'~' 
selvi^ and it is this I have sought to attain. Simply 
and naturally my music always strives, as far as it is 
possible to me, after the highest power of expression 
and the strengthening of the declamation in the 
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poetry. On that account I never employ trill^ 
passages and cadenzas, with which the Italians are >o 
liberal. Your tongue offers me nothing in that 
respect. Born in Germany, and reasonably conversant 
with the French and Italian languages through dili- 
gent study, I do not believe myself capable of appre- 
ciating the delicate shades which might make one 
preferable to the other, and I think every stranger 
should abstain from judging between them ; but I 
think it is permitted me to say that the language 
which will always suit me best will be that in which 
the poet fiirnishes me with the most varied means (^ 
expressing the passions. This is the advantage I 
believe I have found in the words of the o^en of 
Jphigenia, the poetry of which appears to me to have 
all the energy proper to inspire me with fine music 
Although I have never been in the position of offering 
my works to any theatre, I cannot be displeased with 
the author of the letter to one of the directors ftu* 
having proposed my Ipbigenia to your Academic de 
Musique. I avow that I would be glad to see it pro- 
duced in Paris, because by its effect, and with the aid 
and the advice of the &mous M. Rousseau of Geneva, 
we may perhaps together be able, by seeking a melody 
noble, sensible and natural, together with a declama- 
tion following exactly the prosody of each language 
and the character of each people, to find the means to 
effect my purpose of producing a music appealing to 
men of all nations, and eliminating the ridiculous dis- 
tinctions of national music The study I have made 
of this great man's writings on music — among others 
the letter in which he has analysed the monologue in 
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LuDjr's Armida — proves the depth of his knowledge 
and the reliability of his taste, and has filled me with 
admiration. I have been convinced that if he had 
chosen to apply himself to the exercise of this art, he 
would have been able to realise the prodigious effects 
which the ancients have attributed to music. I am 
delighted to take this opportunity to render him 
pubh'dy the eulogies which I believe he merits." • 

Dauvergne now entered into correspondence with 
Du Roullet, who sent him the first act of the new 
opera. The directors were favourably impressed with 
it, and wrote to the attache : " If the Chevalier Giuck 
is willing to pledge himself to write six operas of this 
kind for the Academy, well and good ; otherwise it 
cannot be played, for such a work as this '& calculated 
to kill all the old French operas ; " which was 
undoubtedly true. Evidently nothing more was to be 
done in this direction, and in a moment of happy 
inspiration Gluck remembered Marie Antoinette, who 
had formerly been his pupil. The young princess 
used her influence to have the work brought out, and 
in the end an invitation was sent to Gluck to come to 
Paris and attend personally to its- production. 

The libretto of Iphigtnia in Auiis^ as appears from 1 
the above-quoted letter of Du Roullet, is based on the 
tragedy of Racine ; this in its turn was founded on 
the play of Euripides. In the Greek the story is 
follows : — In the course of their campaign against 
Tr<^, to avenge the rape of Helen by Paris from her 
husband Mmelaus, the Greeks find themselves sud- 

• Marx, ii. 31-J3. 
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denly becalmed at Aulis. Consulting the oracle, they 
are informed by Calchas^ the priest, that favourable 
winds will spring up again only on condition that 
Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon, is sacrificed 
to Diana. Thereupon Agamemnon is urged by 
Menelaus and Ulysses to send for Iphigenia, giving as 
his motive his desire to see her wedded to Achilles ; 
and the Icing yields to their wishes, being impelled by 
the desire of glory and of fulfilling the pledges he had 
made when undertaking the expedition. When left 
to himself, however, Agamemnon is overcome by his 
affection for his daughter, and in agony lest she should 
obey the command of his letter and come to Aulis to 
meet her death, he secretly sends an attendant to 
Clytemnestra, his wife, bidding her defer her coming 
and that of Iphigcnia, as the nuptials of his daughter 
have been put off to a later time. Tliis letter, 
however, is intercepted by Menelaus, who upbraids 
Agamenuion for his perfidy, and the customary 
Eunpcdean scene ensues in which the two characters 
abuse each other roundly. The warning message 
having miscarried, Clytemnestra and Iphigenia arrive 
in the Grecian camp and are greeted sadly by 
Agamemnon. Achilles, coming to the house of 
Agamemnon to in<)uire of him why the Gredc host 
doe^ not set sail for Ilium, meets Clytemnestra, who, 
accosting him as the affianced of Iphigenia, thus 
acquaints him for the first time with the maimer in 
which Agamemnon has made use of his name to draw 
bis daughter thither. During their mutual question- 
ings and explanations, however, the same attendant 
enters who had been entrusted with the note inter- 
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cepted by Mcnelaus ; he, being an <dd servant of 
Clytemnestra, tells her of the plot against the life of 
Iphigenia, and of Agamemnon's strategies, first to 
bring her to Aulis and then to avert her coming. 
Clytemnestra is overcome with grief and despair, 
while Achilles swears to save her daughter fix>m the 
sacrifice. Agamemnon soon learns that his wife and 
child are acquainted with all the train of circumstances, 
but declares himself unable to fight against the will of 
the gods ; while Iphigenia, after a moment's weakness, 
proffers herself calmly and bravely for the sacrifice, in 
spite of the entreaties and protestations of Clytemnestra 
and Achilles. She goes forth, indeed, to the altar ; 
soon after, word is brought to Clytemnestra that a 
miracle had happened. Just at the moment when the 
victim's neck was bared, and Calchas bad raised the 
sacred knife to strike, Iphigenia was taken Irom their 
presence, and in her stead was seen panting 

"■ hind of largest bulk. 
In form excelling; with its sprouting blood 
Much was the tltar of the goddess dewed;" 

and the gods being thus appeased, the winds spring up 
again and the Greeks make their way forth to Troy. 

Racine altered this scheme of the drama materially. 
In one point he improved it, from the modern 
dramatic point of view, by making Achilles the lover 
of Iphigenia, and ardently expecting her coming \ 
instead of being, as in Euripides, merely a counter in 
the hands of Agamemnon. But Racine brought in 
the inevitable emfidant and eanfidante ; the " attendant " 
in the Greek play becomes Areas, and a fiirthcr 
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domestic, Eurybates, is introduced ; Clytemnestra 
also is enriched with a cmjidantty ^gina. He 
further thought to give additional interest to the 
drama by introducing a totally new character, 
Eriphile, with, of course, her tmjidanu,, Doris. This 
Eriphile was the daughter of that rather abandoned 
lady, Helen, by Theseus ; and Racine supposes her to 
have been captured in war by Achilles, brought up in 
ignorance of her true name and birth, and delivered as 
a companion to Ipbigenia. In this condition she is a 
prey to two emotions — the desire to leam her name 
and her parents, and, of course, a secret passion for 
AchiUes. With the exception of the scenes in which 
Eriphile and Doris appear, Radne conducts the drama 
on much the same lines as those of Euripides, allowing 
for the fiict that here Achilles is the e]q>ectant lover of 
Iphigenia. He makes Agamemnon, however, scheme 
more for the deliverance of his daughter by sending 
her and Clytemncstra out of the camp, but hia design 
is frustrated by Eriphile, who informs the soldiers of 
what is passing. When the time comes for the 
sacrifice, Achilles and Patrodus beat bade those who 
would slay Iphigenia, and suddenly Calchas learns' 
from the oracle that there is present in the crowd one 
of the blood of Helen, who must be immolated for 
Iphigenia. Eriphile does not wait for the attack, but 
plunges the sacrificial knife into her own bosom. 
She plays the part of " the hind of largest bulk " of 
Euripides ; while Iphigenia, instead of being translated 
by Diana into the clouds and deposited at Tauris, is 
happily wedded to Achilles. 

This is the form of the story upon which Du 
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Roullet worked, thou^ as be says in his letter to 
Dauvergne, he omits the part of Eriphile entirely. 

The overture to Iphigenia in AuSt is perhaps the 
most elaborate of Gluck's instrumental compo»tions, 
and at the same time the most successful It begins 
at once with a mournful theme (aniiaMe) which had 
formerly figured in TieUmaeta. This is succeeded by a 
grave passage, leading into an ailegra matsteiOy which 
after some heavy octave passages for the strings leads 
into the dolorous subject in G minor, with its contest 
between the flute and the oboe — altogether a passage of 
profound dramatic characterisation. The rest of the 
overture follows the same general plan, each of the 
themes being reiterated. It has no formal ending,* 
but leads at once into the opening air of Agamemnon, 
O ** pitiless Diana, in vain dost thou command this 
fearful sacrifice," in which the first theme of the over- 
ture appears again. He has sent Areas to turn back 
Clytcmnestra and her daughter, and declares his 
anguish at the thought of sacrificing Iphigenia. 

He is interrupted by a chorus of Greeks, demanding 
of Calchas the reason of the god's displeasure. Calchas, 
without replying to them, bemoans the awful nature 
of the sacrifice, and inquires of the gods if no other 
victim will content them ; he is finally joined by 
Agamemnon in a short duet, " O terrible divinity, have 
mercy upon us." The Greelcs burst into a ferocious 
chorus, "Name us the victim, and at once we will 
slay him," ending with a solemn and impressive appeal 

• Endings for concert purposes have been written by 
variou) coroposen, the best being that of Wagner. 
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to the gods to be propitious. Calchas dismisses 
them with the assurance that a victim shall be found 
that day. 

Left alone with Agamemnon, Calchas urges him to 
bow to the will of the gods. " Can they wish a &ther 
to bring his daughter to the sacrifice f " asks Aga- 
memnon, and gives agonised expression to his grief: 
the air, broad and noble, is accompanied by strings 
pianisiimo, while alternate long notes for the oboe and 
bassoon form a icind of wailing comment on his words. 
Finally he avers he will not obey the gods, and on being 
asked by Calchas whether he intends to break the oath 
he has taken, he repUes that all he had promised was 
to give his daughter up to death if she should set foot 
in Aulis — secretly relying on the clandestine message 
he had sent to warn her against the journey. But 
this of course has miscarried, and just as Calchas is 
replying to him, shouts are heard in the cam[^ 
announcing the arrival of Clytemnestra and Iphigenia. 
Solemnly the priest admonishes him that he is nothing 
to the gods, and that he must bend before them ; and 
the sorrowfiil king inclines his head in resignation. 
The chorus add new poignancy to his grief by singing 
of the beauties of his wife and daughter, and his 
happiness in possessing them. 

Clytemnestra goes in to seek the king, leaving 
Iphigenia to receive the homage of the Greelcs in the 
customary ballets, and a chorus in praise of her beauty ; 
Iphigenia herself interjecting a short lament that 
Achilles docs not appear to gladden her eyes. But 
Cljrtemncstra hastily re-enters. Agamemnon, with 
the purpose of getting her and her daughter away from 
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Aulis, has told her that Achilles has proved lalse ; and 
in a magnificeiit aria she calls upon Iphigcnia to cast 
from her heart every remembrance of her betrayer — an 
aria of clear, strong, sinewy passion that is all the 
more powerful by contrast with the somewhat weak 
ballet music and chorus that went immediately before. 
Iphigenia bewails her fate in an aria now tender, now 
passionate, those portions of it being finest where anger 
ag<unst Achilles bursts forth. But at this moment 
Achilles himself enters, in transports at the sight of his 
betrothed. " Can I believe my eyes i " he asks. 
" Thou in Aulis, my princess ! " Iphigenia becomes 
immediately as freezing as a grandt damt. " What- 
ever it may be that brings mc here, at least I cannot 
reproach myself with being here to seek Achilles." 
Explanations and reproaches follow, the music being 
uninterruptedly expressive ; and the final duet, in 
which they are reconciled, has in it some anticipatory 
suggestions of the manner of Mozait or Weber. 

The second act begins with the congratulations of 
the chorus to Iphigenia, whose heart, however, is ill 
at case. Achilles has heard of Agamemnon's report 
that he was &lse, and Iphigenia dreads an encounter 
between them. Clytemnestra urges her to rejoice on 
her wedding-day, and Achilles himself^ after introduc- 
ing Patrodus to her in courtly wise, leads a chorus in 
her praise — the ch<Hrus **Sing and celebrate your 
queen," which was applied during the performance of 
the opera to Marie Antoinette ; after which the usual 
congratulatory baUets and so forth proceed. Just, 
however, as Achilles is about to lead Iphigenia to the 
altar. Areas, the attendant, steps forth and discloses 
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the purpose of Agamemnon to have slain bcr when 
she anivca there. AU are horror-stricken ; the Thes- 
salians swear they will not pennit the sacrifice, 
while Clytemnestra, dinging to Achilles, implores 
him to save her daughter. This Achilles promises 
to do, but Iphigenia somewhat coMIy begs him to 
remember that Agamemnon is still her father, 
though condemned by fate to sUy her. 

In the following scene Achilles meets Agamem- 
non, and the two abuse each other in the orthodox 
style, Achilles finally declaring that they shall only 
reach Iphigenia through him. When he has gone, 
Agamemnon, in a fine recitative and aria, hovers in 
anguish between love for his daughter and fear of 
the gods ; in the end he sends Areas to Clytem- 
nestra with orders to proceed with IfAiigenia to 
Mycenx at once. 

In the third act the Greeks are cliamouring for 
their victim. Achilles implores Iphigenia to fly 
with him, but she entreats him to leave her, assur- 
ing him of the uselessness of the attempt, yet pro- 
testing her eternal love. Her aria " Farewell ! "* is 
one of the most perfect emotional utterances of the 
dgfateentb century; in it can be seen the gradual 
amalgamation that was taking place in Gluck's mind 
between the two styles of AkttU and Paris and Helm. 

Achilles swears to strike down the priest himself at 
the altar, and to slay Agamemnon if he comes in his 
way. This is the aria that fired the audience to such 
enthusiasm at the first performance ; the officers, we 
are told, rose in their seats, grasping theirs words, and 
scarcely able to refrain from rushing on the stage. 
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Then follows a scene between Iphigcnia anc 
Clyteomestra, followed by another chorus of th( 
Greeks demanding the sacrifice. Iphigenia is taker 
off ; Clytemnestra, held back by the attendants, burst: 
into a passionate recitative, seeing in imagination hei 
daughter under the knife of the priest ; her following 
aria, ^Jove, dart thy lightning," is in some respect! 
the most modern expression ever attained by Gluck 
It is perfect in feeling and in form, and might hav< 
come from the pen of Mendelssohn himself. 

A beautiful hymn of the Greeks is now heard 
imploring the &vour of the gods and the acceptance o: 
the sacrifice ; it is cut short by the sudden onslaugh 
of Achilles and the Thessalians. For a time thi 
contest rages between the two parties ; then comei 
the inevitable anti-climax of eighteenth-century opera 
Calchas bids the combatants cease ; the gods an 
satisfied, the altar is consumed, and Iphigenia v. 
restored to Achilles and her parents. There follow i 
quartett and chorus, and the usual ballets. It i; 
noticeable that Gluck has repeated in the ballet, thougl 
in a slightly changed form, the exquisite amahil 
moderato from Paris and HtUn. A Greek womar 
lifts up her voice to exhort the warriors to set sail foi 
Troy, there to achieve greatness ; the melody is thai 
of Donxelle lempliet in Paris and Helen. There, how- 
ever, it is appropriate and pathetic ; here it is utterlj 
out of place. The opera ends with an unhannonisec 
chorus of Greelcs. 

Fine as Iphigenia in AuUi is in parts, it is unsatis- 
Victory as a whole. It is true that Gluck here k 
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working on a larger canvas than he had jret attempted. 
In Orfte the dranutic interest was smaU ; there were 
only two real personages and only one emotion. 
Exactly the same criticism applies to Parit and 
Helttty allowing for the dilierence in the phase of 
love that is there under treatment. In Aktitt^ the 
strongest of his operas up to this time, there were 
similarly only two real characters and only one real 
emotion ; that of a wife for a dying husband and of a 
husband for a dying wife. Much of the space of the 
canvas in both Orfte and Alcttte is taken up with 
representations of the unearthly — scenes that are in 
their very essence incapable of psychological treatment 
in the sense in which that phrase applies to scenes of 
human life and character ; they are simply designed to 
add pictorially to the general effect of terror in ascene. 
But in Iphigenia in Aulit the supernatural is whc^y 
eliminated, if we except the very small part it plays in 
the final announcement of Calchas ; and even in that 
case it only enters by way of narrative ; it plays no 
pictorial part itself, as do the Furies and Shades in 
OrftOy or the oracle and powers of the under-world 
in Alctstt. Nor are there in Iphigenia in AuUs any 
merely abstract or mythok^cal persons, such as 
Cupid in Orfto^ Pallas and Erasto in Parity Hercules 
and ApoUo in Akatt. Here all the characters are 
actual human beings, and Gluck has a greater variety 
of them to study than in any other opera — Agamem- 
non, Clytemnestra, Iphigenia, Achilles, and Calchas, 
excluding such minor personages as Areas and 
Patrodus ; besides which, the choruses of Greeks 
and Thessalians are so treated as to become additional 
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acting characters in the drama. Moreover, the story 
itself is more intrinsically interesting, more varied, 
more moving, more human, than any he had previously 
treated. As there are more personages, there are 
more states of mind to be depicted, and the psycho- - 
lexical scope of the drama is proportionally widened. 

Yet in spite of all this, and in spite of the many 
magnificent strokes oi genius in it, Iphigeaia in Aulis 
is disappointing as a whole. Glucic too rarely rises 
above and out of himself ; where he does so, as in 
many passages in his previous operas, bis worlc is 
invariably finest and most convincing. But here 
the opportunities of this fbrgetfiilness of self are not V 
irecjuent. Now and again, as in his treatment of the j 
mental anguish of Agamemnon, the rage and fiiry of / 
Clytemnestra, and the passion of AchiUes, he is iirm I 
and clear and touching ; but he cannot maintain this ' 
high level throughout the opera, in all probability 
because of the frigid tone of the libretto. The 
stimulus to pure and lovely lyrism that had at times 
been given him by the really poetical words of Calza- 
bigi, was absent from the cold and formal libretto 
of Du RouUet. What could any composer do, for 
instance^ with such words as these? — 

Ipr. Ah ! you euay in rain to repress my alarm ; 
AchiUes has heard that the king, my father, 
chinks that he my charms despises, meaning to 
break his faith. His honour resents the sus- 
picion, and to him, it appears, mortal oficncc is 
given. I have read in his eyes all the anger he 
feels, and, as you know, very proud is my 
father. The two have met this very hour. 
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A Woman in the Ckowo. See the fierce raging lion, 
uDtamed, rotriog with ■nger, by hit love over- 
come, crouching low on the ground : tubmiMire, 
full of sight, tcucely his eyet uplifting, h 
carestet the godlike hud thit gave the wouv 

>an> OF WouEN. Be sad no more, &c. 

. You tfy in vain to bring my alarms to air 
for love has only feeble weapons where a. 
thinks his honour is hurt.* 

libretto like this accounts for many of the short- 
igs of Iphigmia in Aulity though not for all. 
t are scenes where GIuclc is inexpressibly dull 
idious, scenes unlit by the fiiintest ray of passion 
luty — where yet existed in the libretto the possi- 
of finer treatment. And it is noticeable that 
of the best and some of the worst specimens 
Lick's aria-writing here exist side by side. There 
oments when he has surpassed himself when we 
the breath in amazement at some fine stroke of 
there are other moments when our senses fall 
under the heavy burden of dull and meaningless 
ices of notes. While the melody thus hovers 

quote these passages from the really admirable 
ition of the Rev. J. Trontbeck, in Novetlo's edition 
opera. I have tried, but ineffectually, to set forth 
Oman's speech, " Sec the fierce lion," in rhyme and 
n. It in the French text, ti&re, alliire — terrasie, 
• but although there is evidently a most courageous 
>t at rhyme in "ground, wound," the passage defies 
linary rules of prosody, and I am reluctantly corn- 
to print it as prose, with profound apologies to the 
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between excellence and mediocri^, the recitative is 
almost everywhere true and dramatic Gluck's com- 
mand. &f recitative xs a dramatic instrument is hr" 
almmt^At. its. height ; and at times it rises to 1 
rank^_lyric_beauty. Perhaps the finest scenes, af 
thc»e descriptive ^f^the_tQuneDt-ef~Againemiio 
mindj_are those two in which Clytemnestra bui 
forth in passionate ^ger, first against Achilles, tt 
against the murderers of her daughter. Gluck 1 
rarely woriced himself up to such self-abandonment 
this. Wherever he docs so, as here and in the aria 
Admetus in the third act of . Aktiti^ he is aim 
unapproachable. And exactly here, where he is fin 
and strongest, his theory of " forgetting that he wai 
musician " breaks down. It is where he is a music 
that he is most interesting and most beautiful ; wh 
be forgeu that he is a musician he is too often d 
and turgid. 

Gluck's position in Paris was at first not an e 
one. As yet his music was unknown there, and 1 
amateurs of music, ever inclined to take sides 
matters of art, were preparing for a new war, simi 
to that of the Bu0bnists and Anti-Buffonists — wh 
had been occasioned by the advent of an Italian troi 
in 1752, performing some eX the works of the Ital 
buffo order, such as the Serva Padrana of Pergoh 
The immense contrast between the free and o| 
melody of these operas and the style of Lully ; 
Rameau, that necessarily seemed crabbed and rigid 
comparison, had set all Paris by the ears, the BufFon 
swearing by Pergolese, and the Italians, the Ar 
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Buffbnists, making a virtue of dullness in the sacred 
cause of patriotism, remaining faithful to the French 
composers. Immediately upon Gluck's advent into 
Paris, the musical world began to range itself for or 
against him. Unfortunately for a clear understanding 
of things, Gluck, though he was not of the school of 
Italy, certainly was not altogether of the school of 
France ; which was unfortunate, at it complicated 
what might have been a very dear state of afiairs, 
mating nicely for a settled antithesis between Italian 
music and French, and puzzled many amiable and 
enthusiastic heads that would have been glad to range 
themselves on one side or the other, had they only 
been certain of their side. However, two parties were 
soon formed — Gluckists and Anti-Gludcists ; and it 
must have been a consolation for the latter party to 
cast the skin of negativism and wriggle forth as some- 
thing positive when the later advent of Piccinni as 
antagonist to Gluck gave them the opportunity to 
style themselves Piccinnists. Such is the consolatory 
virtue of names. 

The consternation of'the old playgoen was great 
at the appearance of Gluck upon the scene. He saw 
that it would be necessary to make influential friends 
in the French capital, and to conciliate some of the 
more powerful amcmg the writers who might range 
themselves against him. He began with Rousseau, 
who was well known as a persistent opponent of 
French music and an advocate of the Italian, and 
whose main thesis in his Lettre tur la muti^ut 
fran^isi (1753} had been that France could never 
have a genuine music of her own, because her 
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language was fundamentally unHt for it and opposed 
to everything musical. Rousseau, of course, was not 
easily accessible, but Gluck managed to procure an 
introduction to him through Corancez, who was at 
one time part director of the yaurnal d* Parts. He 
afterwards narrated a conversation between Rousseau 
and himself relative to the German composer: 

"Rousseau said to me one day (it was before the 
initial performance of Gluck's first work), *I have 
seen many Italian scores in which there are some fine 
dramatic pieces. M. Glucic alone appears to set 
himself the aim of giving to each of his personages 
the s^le that is proper to them ; but what I think 
most admirable is that this style, once adopted, never 
changes. His scrupulousness in this respect has even 
made him commit an anachronism in his opera Paris 
and Helen' Astonished at this expression, I asked 
him to explain himself. *M. Giuck,' he continued, 
* has expended upon Paris, in the greatest profusion, 
all the brilliance and softness of which music is capable ; 
to Helen, on the contrary, he has given a ceruin 
austerity that never abandons her, even in the ex- 
pression of her passion for Paris. This difference 
doubtless arises from the ^t that Paris was a 
Phrygian and Helen a Spartan ; but Gluck has for- 
gotten the epoch in which they lived. Sparta only 
received the severity of its manners and language from 
the laws of Lycurgus, and Lycurgus belonged to a 
much later age than Helen.' I repeated this obser- 
vation to M. Gluck. *How happy should I be,' 
he replied, *if any number of the spectators could 
understand and follow me in this way ; pray tell 
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M. Rousseau that I am grateful to him for the attention 
he is good enough to bestow on my works ; observe 
to him, however, that I have not coounitted the 
anachronism of which he accuses me. If I have 
given a severe style to Helen, it is not because she was 
a Spartan, but because Homer himself gives her this 
character ; tell him, in short, to sum the matter up in 
a word, that she was esteemed by Hector.* " * 

Such was the remarkable brilliance of operatic criti- 
cism in the eighteenth century. One hardly knows 
whether Rousseau or Gluck was the more absurd. 

Affairs between these two, however, came to a 
rather strange pass. Gluck had sent the philosopher a 
score of the Italian Akitte for his perusal and the 
expression of his opinion. In spite of his musical 
attainments, the study of the score was probably no 
easy matter for Rousseau. He himself writes : " M. 
Gluck pressed me so much that I was unable to refuse 
him this &vour, although it was as fetiguing for me ai 
it was useless for him." But Gluck brought matters 
to a head by suddenly taking the score away from 
him. " I had commenced the task," writes Rousseau 
to Dr. Burney, " when he withdrew his opera, without 
asking me for my remarks, which were only just 
commenced, and the indecipherable confosion. of which 
made it impossible for me to send them to him." 

Gluck found the task of producing Iphigtnia harder 
than any he had yet undertaken. Nothing was in 
a condition to please him ; the orchestra, singers, 
chorus, ballet, all were inefficient, and had to go 

* Joumal it Paris, No. 231, p. 398, iSch Aug. 1788, 
In Desnoireitenea, pp. 86, 87. 
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through a course of the most rigorous training under 
his iron hand and watchful eye. The state of the 
Paris opera at this time was almost incredible. " Dis- 
order, abuse, caprice, routine, and inertia were de- 
spotically enthroned there, without a protest from 
any one. If refbnh was urgent, so many people were 
interested in the statu quo that there was scarcely any 
hope of obtaining from the administration and from 
this ignorant and prejudiced crowd any improvement 
that was at all practicaL In the midst of all this 
pomp and expenditure was a carelessness, an anarchy, 
a disorder past all credence. Actors and actresses 
pushed indecency to such a point as to appear out- 
side the scenes, the latter in white camisoles with une 
cuUtte Sargent and a band across the forehead, the 
former in a simple dressing-gown. It was not a rare 
thing, while the foreground was occupied by Jupiter 
or Theseus, to sec, through the scenery, the dancers 
moving and Buttering about, they having actually 
chosen the baclcgroimd of the stage to practise their 
steps and make their jtth-iattui. Five or sijc years 
before this time, masks were still in use, and the 
choruses drew themselves up in a row, the two sexes 
carefully sorted out, impassible, without a gesture, like 

grenadiers on duty However, at the time of 

the coronation of Louis XV., almost all the actors of 
the opera had been sent to Villcrs-Cotttrets and Chan- 
dlly, and it had been necessary to substitute for the 
usual choruses other provisional ones, acting without 
singing, while musicians who could not or would 
not appear in public sang in the wings." * He was 
* Desnoirciterrci, pp. 89, 90. 
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confronted with similar difficulties in the case of the 
orchestra, which had been compared to " an old coach 
drawn b^ consumptive horses, and led hy one deaf 
from his birth." The ** Lettre de Tamant de Julie i 
Madame d'Orbe," in Rousseau's NoHvelU Helmt^ 
(lettre xxiii., part ii.) gives an equally bad picture of 
the condition of the singcre : ** I will not speak to 
you of this music ; you know it ; but what you can 
have no idea of are the frightful cries, the long roars 
with which the theatre resounds during the perform- 
ance. One sees the actresses, almost in convulsions, 
violently tear the yelps out of their lungs, their fists 
clenched against the chest, the head thrown back, the 
face infiamed, the veins swollen, the stomach heaving ; 
one does not know which is the more disagreeably 
affected, the eye or the ear ; their exertions give as 
much suffering to those who see them as their singing 
does to those who hear them ; and the astonish- 
ing thing is that the spectators applaud hardly any 
thing but these bowlings. By the way they beat 
their hands together one would take them for deaf 
^>eople, ddighted to catch a piercing tone here and 
there ..." 

The Iphigenia in Gluck*s opera was the celebrated 
Sophie Amould, a fine dramatic soprano, though with 
a tendency to sing out of tune. The Achilles was 
Legros, who made up in voice what he tacked in 
intelligence. The thorn in Chuck's side was Larrivee, 
to whom had been entrusted the part of Agamemnon. 
Once the composer was forced to tell him that he 
seemed to have no comprehenion of his part, and to 
be unable to enter into the spirit of it. "Wait till I 
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get into my costume,** taid Larrivee; "you won't 
recognise me then.** At 2 later rehearsal the singer 
reappeared in his coetumc, but his interpretadon 
remained the same. " Oh, Larrivee, Larrivee ! " cried 
Gluck ; " I recognise you ! " 

With the ballet Gluck*s troubles began again. He 
found himself compelled to struggle with the stupidity 
ofVestris — It dieu de la danu — ^who once said that 
there were only three great men in Europe — Frwlfrii^lt 
11^,, ^QUait»~.and hijnself. Full as the opera was of 
ballets, Vestris wanted yet another, in which to intro- 
duce his son. Glucic peremptorily refiised. " Quoi ! ** 
stammered Vestris j *' moi ! le diou de la danse ! " 
"If you are the god of the dancc^ monsieur," replied 
Gluck ; " dance in heaven, not in my opera." The 
great man lamented that there was no chaconne' at 
the end of the opera. "A chaconne > " said Gluck, 
" whenever did the Greeks dance a chaconne ! " 
" Did they not ? ** was the compassionate reply of 
Vestris i " then so much the worse for them ! ** 

More than once the composer threatened to with- 
draw his opera and proceed to Vienna ; and Marie 
Antoinette had to exercise her power to remove the 
difficulties from his path. Finally, the performance 
was fixed for 13th April 1774 \ but almost at the last 
moment Legros annoimced chat he was too ill to 
appear. Gluck demanded the postponement of the 
opera, but as every arrangement had been made, and 
the Royal &mily itself was to be present, it was 
attempted to induce him to allow another singer to 
take the place of Legros. It was impossible, however, 
to shake Gluck's resolurion ; he swore he would rather 
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throw his work into the fire than submit to see it 
murdered by an inferior rendering ; and the opposition 
was forced to give in. The opera was at length 
produced on the iQth April with great success, though 
ports of it pleased better than the whole ; the overture 
was encored. The opera grew in favour with each 
repetition. No better proof could be given of it! 
popularity than the hex that the ladies began to wear 
" a head dress in the form of a coronet of black flowers 
surmounted by the crescent of Diana, whence escaped 
a kind of veil that covered the back of the head ; it 
was called a tlphiginie.'* * 

It is unnecessary to quote here all the letters and 
articles by the litterateurs of the day on Iphigema in 
AuUs ; avfair selecdon of them will be found in Des- 
noircstcrres and in the second volume of Marx. One 
quotation, however, may be given from Corancez, 
as it illustrates Gluck's own ideas of dramatic com- 
position : 

" One day the passage, Ptuvent-ih ordmaer qu^tai 
pirtf from Iphigenta in Aulis, was being sung at my 
house. I perceived that in the line jt a'ttiirai p«nt 
a ett ardrt inhumain there was a long note to jt the 
first time it occurred, and a short nott when it was 
repeated. I observed to M. Gluck that this long note 
had been unpleasant to me in the melody, and I was 
the more astonished at his employing it the first time 
seeing that he had dispensed with it afterwards, he 
himself apparently not making much of it. 

"* This long note,' he said, 'which has displeased 

' Desnoitetterret, p. 100. 
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you 30 much at your own house — did it equally 
displease you in the theatre ? ' I answered • No.' 
' Well,' be added, * I should be contented with that 
reply, and as you will not always have me near you, I 
beg you to look at the matter in the same way when- 
ever such a case occurs again. When I have suc- 
ceeded in the theatre I have done what I set myself 
to do ; it can matter little to me^ and I assure you it 
aRects me very little, to create a pleasant effect in a 
drawing-room or at a concert. If you have often 
noticed that good o>ncert-mustc has no effect in a 
theatre^ it is surely in the nature of things that good 
theatrical music should frequently be unsuccessful in 
a concert-room. Your question resembles that of a 
man who, being in the high gallery of the dome of 
the Invalides, should cry out to the painter below, 
" Sir, what was your intention here — a nose, an arm f 
it looks like neither." The painter would with more 
reason say to him, **Sir, come down here and judge 
for yourself." 

" ' I ought to add, however, that I had very good 
reasons not only for setting a long note to^V the first 
time Agamemnon pronounces it, but also lor suppress- 
ing it each time it is repeated. Remember that the 
prince is between the two most potent of all forces — 
nature and religion ; nature finally gains the victory, 
but before articulating this terrible word of dis- 
obedience to the gods he must hesitate ; my long 
note marks this hesitation ; but when once this word 
has been spoken, let him repeat it as often as he may, 
there will no longer be hesitation j the long note 
would in that case be only an error in prosody.' 
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<* I also complained to M. Gluck that in this same 
opera, Ipbigenia in Aulis, the chorus of sddien who 
advance so many times to demand loudly that the 
victim be given up to them, not only has nothing 
strilcing in itself, in point of melody, but that it is 
repeated each time, note for note, although variety 
seems so necessary. 

"* These soldiers,* he replied, 'have quitted all they 
hold most dear — their country, their wives, their 
children — in the sole hope of pillaging Troy. The 
calm surprises them in the middle of their progress 
and keeps them bound in the port of Aulis. A 
contrary wind would be less harmful, since then they 
could at least return home. Suppose,' he added, *that 
some great province is in &mine. The citizens 
gather together in crowds and seek the chief of the 
province, who appears on the balcony : " My children, 
what do you wish ! " All reply at once, " Bread ! " 
"My friends, we are ... ." "Bread! bread!" 
To everything he says they will answer " Bread ! ** 
Not only will they utter nothing but this laconic 
word, but they will utter it always in the same tone, 
because the great passions have only one accent. 
Here the soldiers demand their victim ; all the circum- 
stances count for nothing in their eyes ; they see only 
Tr<^ or else a return to their own country ; so they 
ought only to employ the same words and always with 
'. the same accent. I might perhaps have written some- 
thing more beautiful from a musical point of view, and 
varied it so as to please your ears j but in that case I 
would only have been a musician and would have been 
luntrue to nature, which I must never abandon. Do 
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not imagine, however, that in that case you would 
have had the additional pleasure of hearing 2 fine piece 
of music i I assure you to the contrary ; for a hcauty 
out of place has not only the disadvantage of missing a 
great part of its cfTect, but it is really pernicious, 
because it distracts the spectator, who is no longer in 
the necessary disposition for following the dramatic 
action with any interest.* 

" My absolute ignorance of the art of music did not 
repel M. Gluck j I did not fear to interrogate him, 
especially when it was a question of criticising some 
apparent faults. His replies had always an air of 
simplicity and truth which only made my esteem for 
his person increase day by day. 

" I begged him afterwards to explain to me why the 
number in Iphigiaia^ describing the anger of Achilles, 
sent a shiver through me, and transported mc^ so to 
speak, into the situation of the hero himself : while if 
I sang it myself, so far from finding anything terrible 
or menacing in it, I only saw in it a hielody pleasing 
to the ear. 

***You must recognise before all,' he said, *thal 
music is a very limited art, especially in that part 
of it which is called melody. You would seek in vain, 
in the combination of notes which compose the air, a 
character proper to certain passions ; it does not exist. 
The composer has the resoiuxe of harmony, but that 
is frequently insufficient. In the piece you speak of, 
all my magic consists in the nature of the air which 
precedes it, and in the choice of the instruments that 
accompany it. For some time previously you have 
heard nothing but the tender regrets of Iphigenia and 
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her adieux to Achilles j the Sutes uid the mournful 
tofiei of the horns play the greatest part there. It ii 
no wonder that when your ears, after being thus lulled 
to rest, are suddenly struck with the sharp tone of all 
the military instruments together, an extraordinary 
effect is produced on you^ — an effect, indeed, which it 
was my aim to produce, but which yet depends 
principally upon a purely physical sensation'"* 

Iphigenia in Auliiy besides the honour and adulation 
it brought Gluclc, benefited him also in a more 
material sense. In Vienna, whereto reports of his 
triumphs had spread, Maria Theresa made him her 
Kammtr-Kempeiitttr \ in Paris he received 20,000 
livres for this and for each succeeding opera. When 
he had produced three operas for the French stage he 
was to have a pension of 1000 livres, which was to be 
increased to 1500 livres after the fourth and 2000 after 
/ the sixth. 

He at once set to work upon his second opera, 
having resolved to produce Orfie upon the Parisian 
stage. Several alterations were necessary \ as there 
were no cattratt in Paris, the title-part had to be 
recast for a counter-tenor instead of a contralto, and, 
as Fetis remarks, it thereby lost "that character of 
profound melancholy that suited the subject so well." 
This change, by altering the key throughout the 
music of Orpheus, necessarily altered the meaning and 
the impression throughout. In the opening chorus, 
the effect of the exquisite call "Eurydice! "was utterly 

* Jtumal 4i Paris, No. 134, 21st August 1788, 
pp. 1009, loio. In Desnoiresterres, pp. 101-104. 
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spcHled. The beautiful aria in F 
was transposed into C, and Cht fax 
C into F ; while the chorus of 
second act was altered from C mi 
Moreover, as Legros refused to 
Orpheus unless be had the oppor 
brilliant exit in the first act, a nc 
for him — Vetpair renalt dans men a 
named Bcrtoni. 

Orpbie et EuryiUce was producet 
and met with a success surpasi 
Iphigenia in jfulity by reason of it 
emotional character. The jouj 
memoirs of the time are filled 1 
Corancez, Rousseau, Voltaire, Mil 
recorded their opinions in enth 
"*! know nothing more perfect,'" 
Paris in 1788, quoting Rousseau, 
congruity, than the ensembU of th 
the opera Orphit. Throughout 
ment of pure and calm happines 
character of equality that there is 
the song or in the ballet, that in 
exaggeration.' Praise so well meri 
a man like Rousseau appeared to i 
be kept from the chevalier GlucI 
replied, is written in the picture 
the abode of the blest : 

" See Jturnal ie Baris, No. a 3 
Rousseau, "Suvres," xii. 413—4 
"ffiuvres — Lettre aa Chevdicr dc Li: 
etc, ; " Lettres de Mile. Lespinuse," 
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Rien ici n'enflammc 

I'Sme, 
Une douce ivressc 

Uiase 
Un Clime heureux ding toiis les seoi. 

''^The happiness of the just,' he added, *iniist 
chiefly consist in its continuity, and therefore in its 
equableness ; that is why what we call pleasure can 
have no place there ; fur pleasure is susceptible of 
different degrees ; it becomes blunted, too, and in the 
end produces satiety.'"* 

The opera bad a long run at Paris, and even passed 
again into Germany in its Gallicised form. 

Gluck was in high lavour at the Court, and as the 
young Archduke Maximilian was visiting Paris at 
this time, an opera was requested of the German 
composer. He produced, on 27th February 1775, 
his old work, Varbri mthanti,, slightly altered from 
its previous form ; its success, however, was not very 
great. Shortly after, he left Paris for Vienna, calling 
on his way at Strasburg, where he met Klopstock. 
Some correspondence passed between them afterwards, 
and Gluck's letter is worth quoting as a specimen of 
his epistolary style. It must be given in German ; it 
would be impossible to do justice to the orthography 
and punctuation in a translation : 

" Ich hofFe sie werden Von dem Hm. Graffen Von 
Cobentzl die Vcrlange Arien richtig Erbalten hzbcn, 

• Jtunul 4i Paris u above. See Deiaoiiesterres, 
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ich habe selbige durch diese gelegenheit wef 
Erspahning der Postspesen ihnen geschickt, die anm 
kungen habc ich miissen wccklasscn, walen ich nii 
wuste, mich auszuriiclccii, wic ich £3 Vcrlangte, i 
glaube, Es wiirdc ihnen Eben so schwer vorkommi 
wan sie soUten jemanden durch Briefie belehren, n 
und mit was vor Einen aussdruck £r ihnen Mess 
zu declamiren hatte, alles dieses besteht in < 
Empfindung, und kan nicht wobi explicirt wcrdi 
wie sie basser wissen, als ich ; — Ich Ermangle zv 
nicht zu pilantzen, aber handlen habe ich bis di 
noch nicht konnen, dan kaum war ich in Wi 
angekommen, so verreiste der Kaiser, und ist nc 
nicht zuriicke gekommen, iiber dieses muss m 
annoch die gutte Virtlstunde beobachten, utnb Etv 
etFectuiren zu konnen, bey grosen Hofien Andt m 
scltcn gelegenheit, Etwas guttes anzubringen, indesE 
horc ich dennoch, das man will Eine Academic 1 
Schoncn Wissenschaften allbicr Errichtcn, und 1 
der Eintrag Von den Zcitungen, und Calendern 9 
Eine portion des fondi aussmachen, umb die Kost 
zu bestreitten ; wan ich werde txisser Von der sac 
unterrichtet sein, werde nicht Ermangcln ihnen al 
zu berichtcn. Indessen haben sie mich Ein wcr 
lieb, bis ich wiederumb so gliicklich bin sie zu seh( 
Mein Wdb und Tocbter machen ihnen Ihre Comp 
menten und freyen sich sehr Von ihnen Etwas 
horen, und ich Verbldbe dero, 

** Ihnen Ergebenster, 

" Gluck."' 

• Mwx, ii. pp. 144, 1+5. 
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Evidently the introductions to AUtite and Pant and 
HiUn were not the work of the composer himself. 

Meanwhile another opera was wanted for Paris, and 
Gluck gave them his Cythirt asiitgit^ which he had 
written in 1759, and which was now somewhat altered 
for the French stage. Passages were inserted in it 
from Parii and Helen and Ipbigenia in jfuSs, and 
Bcrton himself composed some of the new music for 
it.* It was produced on the nth August 1775, but 
was received with little else but laughter. Even Gluck's 
own adherents were forced to admit the failure, and to 
console themselves with the mat of A rnaud, that "Her- 
cules was more at home with the club than the distaff." 

He had received from the Directors of the Opera 
a commission for two new works, as well as for an 
adaptation of AUttte. The two works were Quinault's 
Armida^ and an opera, Roland^ based on a poem of 
Quinault, though not following it entirely. But in 
his absence from Paris the Italianist party had been 
steadily working to undermine his influence, which 
could best be done, they thought, by bringing another 
musician to write in opposition to him. Accordingly 
they brought to Paris the Neapolitan Piccinni (born 
1728), at that time one of the most celebrated and 
most popular composers in Europe j a &cile writer, 
whose operas, says his biographer Ginguene, had 
already mounted up to the respectable number of 
one hundred and thirty. One fine morning Gluck 
received the information that to Piccinni also had 
been entrusted the composition of a Roland. His 

• See MirZfii. pp. 148-155. 
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anger was great ; according to his own account, he 
immediately cast the score of his opera into the fire. 
His letter to Du Roullet will give an idea of his state 
of mind : 

"I have just received your letter of the isth 
January, in which, my dear friend, you exhort me to 
work diligently at the opera Roland. This is no 
longer possible, for as soon as I heard that the 
Directors, who were not ignorant that I was at work 
on this opera, had given the same text to Signor 
Piccinni, I cast into the flames all I had completed of 
it. Perhaps it was not worth much, and in that case 
the public will be greatly obliged to M. Marmontel, 
who in this way has spared them the misfortune of 
hearing bad music Moreover, I do not feel fit to 
enter into a contest. Signor Piccirmi would have 
too great an advantage over me ; since, besides his 
personal merit, which is undoubtedly great, he would 
have the advantage of novelty, for Paris has already 
had from me four operas — whether good or bad 
' matters not ; in any case, they exhaust the imagin- 
ation. Moreover, I have marked out the path for 
him, and he has only to follow it. I say nothing of 
his patrons ; I am sure that a certain politician of 
my acquaintance * will have three-fourths of Paris to 
dinner and supper, in order to make proselytes, and 
that Marmontel, who is so good at stories, will 
acquaint the whole kingdom with the exclusive merit 
of Signor Piccinni. I pity M. Hcbcrt t sincerely for 

* Muquia Caraccioli, the Nctpolitan ambiuidoi it 
Paris, a patron of Piccinni. 
t A director of the Op^ra. 
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having (alien into the clutches of such people, one of 
whom is a blind admirer of Italian music, and the 
other the author of so-called comic operas ; they 
will make him see the moon at middajr. 

" I am truly put out about it, for M. Hebert is a 
worthy man, and that is why I do not hesitate to give 
him my Armda^ on the conditions, however, which I 
mentioned to you in my previous tetter, and of which 
the essential points are, that when I come to Paris 
I must have at least two months in which to train my 
actors and actresses ; that I shall be at liberty to 
have as many rehearsals as I think necessary ; that no 
part shall be doubled ; and that another <^>era shall be 
in readiness, in case any actor or actress shall fall sick. 
These are my conditions, without which I will keep 
Armida for my own pleasure. I have written the music 
of it in such a way that it will not soon grow old. 

** You say in your letter, my triend, that none of my 
works will ever compare with Alasit. This prophecy 
I cannot agree with. AUtitt is a perfect tragedy, and 
I do not think it often fails of its full perfection. But 
you cannot imagine how many shades and manners 
music is capable o^ and what varied paths it can 
follow. Armida is so different from Aktite^ that one 
would hardly believe they were by the same composer ; 
and I have put into it what Uttle power remained to 
me after Aktstt. I have striven to be, in Armida^ 
more painter and poet than musician ; of that, how- 
ever, you will be able to judge yourself when you hear 
the opera. With it I think to close my career as an 
artist. The public, indeed, will take as long to 
understand Armida as they did to understand Aktstt. 
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There is a kind of refinement in the former that is not 
in the latter ; for I have managed to make the 
different personages express themselves in such a way 
that you will be able to tell at once whether Armida 
or another is singing. I mutt end, or you might 
think me either a charlatan or a lunatic Nothing 
sits so badly on a man as praise of himself; it only 
suited the great Comeille. When I or Marmontel 
blow our own trumpets, people laugh in our (aces. 
For the rest, you are right in saying that the French 
composers are too greatly neglected ; for I am very 
much in error if Gosscc and Philidor, who understand 
the style of the French opera so well, could not serve 
the public better than the best of Italian composers, 
if people were not too enthusiastic over whatever is 
new. You say further, dear friend, that Or/to loses in a 
comparison with Aktsti. But, good heavens ! how is 
it possible to compare two works that have nothing in 
common ? The one can please as well as the other; 
but put Akisti on the stage with your worst players 
and Orfia with your best, and you will see that Orfes 
will bear away the prize j the best things become 
insupportable in a bad performance. Between two 
works of a different nature there can be no com- 
parison. If, for example, Piccinni and I had both 
composed a Roland^ then people would have been able 
to judge which was the better ; diff^erent libretti must 
necessarily produce different compositions, each of 
which might be the most beautiful of its kind ; in any 
other case — mtnit comparatio elaudicat. Indeed I must 
almost tremble at the idea of a comparison between 
Armida and Aktste — two poems so diverse, ot which 
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one moves to tears and the other stimulates cx<|ui9te 
sensations. If such com[»risons are made, I do not 
know what to d<^ except to pray God to give the 
worthy dty of Paris its sound common sense again." * 

This letter subsequently appeared in the Annie 
Litterair* for 1776, "without the participation," it was 
said, " either of M. Gluck or of the person to whom 
it is addressed ; " but we may discount that statement 
considerably. GIucIc evidently intended the letter for 
publication. 

Now, however, he thought it time to do something 
himself, and accordingly he set out for Paris with the 
altered score of AUntt. This was produced on 23rd 
April 1776 J t and though the first and second acts 
were applauded, the third fell flat. It is related that 
Gluck, who had been watching the house from the 
wings, rushed despairingly into the street, where he 
happened upon the Abb^ Arnaud. '*AktiU is fallen!" 
moaned the composer. " Fallen from heaven ! " re- 
adied the consoling Abb£. Corancez wrote at a later 
date: 

" AUtiU was not successfiil at the iirst representa- 
tion. I met Gluck in the corridor^ and found him 
more occupied in seeking the cause of an event that 
seemed to him so extraordinary, than afiected by the 
small success of the opera. * It would be a joke,* he 
said to me, ' if it were to fail ; it would be an epoch 
in the history of taste of your nation. I can conceive 

* Man, ii.-pp. l^b-l^ff. Desnoiresterres, p. 114. 
t The title runs — " Represented for the first time by 
the Acad^nie Royale de Musii^nc, jo/iS April 1 776." 
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that a piece composed in a purely musical style shoiJd 
succeed or not succeed ; I can conceive even that a 
piece of this kind should be pasuonately admired at 
first, and then die in the presence of, and, so to speak, 
with the consent of its first admirers ; but that I 
should witness the &ilure of a piece modelled wholly 
on the truth of nature, and in which all the passions 
have their true accent — I admit that this amazes me. 
AUeste* he added proudly, 'can only displease now 
when it is new ; it has not yet had time ; I say that it 
will please equally in two hundred years, if the French 
language does not change ; and my reason for saying 
so is that I have built wholly on nature, which is 
never subject to changes of fashion.' " • 

But Gluck might have remembered that Akesti had 
at first met with a similar reception at Vienna, and 
that the non-success of the opera at its first hearing 
there, as at Parts, was due to the unrelieved sombre- 
ness of its colouring, and the uniformity, amounting 
almost to monotony, of its subject. Rousseau, indeed, 
pointed this out in his ** Fragments d'observations sur 
FAlceste italien de M. le chevalier Gluck " : s-'-^'^ 

** I know no opera in which the passions are less 
varied than in AUesUi almost everything turns on 
two sentiments, affliction and terror, and the pro- 
longed employment of these two sentiments must have 
cost the composer incredible pains to avoid (he most 
lamentable monotony. Generally speaking, the more 
warmth there is in the situations and expressions, the 
more prompt and rapid should be their passage ; 

* DesDoireatcires, p. 130. 
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otherwise the force of the emotion decreases in the 
hearers ; and when tbc {H-oper limit is passed, the 
actor strives in vain, for the specutor grows cold and 
finally impatient. 

" It results &om this fault that the interest, instead 
of being quickened by degrees in the course of the 
piece, dies away to the end, which, with all respect 
to Euripides himself, is cold, dull, and almost laugh- 
able in its dmpHdty." 

As Gluck had passed over Sophie Arnould on 
account of her inferior physique, and confided the 
part of Alccstis to Rosalie Levasseur, the 07 was 
heard that a cabal had been raised against the work 
by the friends of the slighted singer. But there was 
little truth in the charge, the best refoution of it being 
the fact that the success of AUttU grew with each 
performance. Gluck's friends were not idle in pro- 
claiming the merit of the work : the Abbe Amaud 
in particular distinguished himself by his Smrii 
prrdut a FOpira — a controversial piece in the form 
of a dialogue, in which the Gluckist bad an easy 
triumph over his opponent. Once more it may be 
worth while to quote a passage, as showing what 
contemporary criticism of music was like : 

"'One moment, one moment, Sir Eternal-admirer,' 
cried angrily a man who wept with rage when every 
sensible person was weeping with compassion ; ' now 
3rou will hear a piece I challenge you to imdertake to 
praise .... There it is : well, what say you, gentle- 
men } four entire verses on the one tone, on the same 
note ! Could anything be more wretched f is it not 
the very negation of music V ' It is true that the 
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function of music, and especially theatrical music, is to 
seize the accent of the passions, to embellish it, fortify 
it, and render it more palpable ; but these are shadti on 
the stage, and there are no passions beyond this life ; 
these verses are not susceptible of any other declamation ; 
and it is in depriving them of even theirnatural and ordi- 
nary accents that the chevalier Gluck proves his fine 
sense of the congruous. However, as it is not simply a 
matter ofimitation,andas imitation ought to have place 
in music, keep one ear open for the orchestra, and you 
will see that the composer supplements this monoto- 
nous declamation by a most varied, most expressive, 
and most picturesque harmony — a harmony that will 
afiect all sensible persons, and at the same time move 
with ttrror and admiration those who have not only 
sensibility but a knowle<^e of art.* " ' 

This defence of the part of the mu«c in question was 
undoubtedly suggested to Arnaud by Gluck himself 
for wc find it reappearing in Corancez : 

** The chorus of the infernal deities struck me with 
terror, but I could not conceive what had led M. 
Quck to make fhese four verses be sung to a single 
note. 

"* It is not possible,' he said to me, < to imitate the 
language of fantastic beings, since we bavc never 
heard them ; but we iiave (o try to approach the ideas 
inspired in us by the functions with which they are 
charged. Devils, for instance, have a conventional 
character that is well known and very pronounced ; 

* "La Soirde perdue \ I'Op^ra," pp. 53, 54, in 
"M^moires pour servir," etc. 
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they ought to be dominated hy excess of rage and 
madness. But the infernal gods are not devils ; we 
regard them as the ministers of destiny j they are not 
swayed by any peculiar passion ; they are impassible. 
Alcestis and Admetus are indifferent to them j all 
they have to do with them is the accomplishing of 
destiny. In order to delineate this special impassibility 
of theire, I thought I could not do better than deprive 
them of all accent, reserving for my orchestra the task 
of painting all that is terrible in their axmounce- 
ment'" 

And again Corancez writes : 

" I was at the first rehearsal of AktsU ; I thought 
myself alone in the amphitheatre, which was in dark- 
ness. The execution of the march of priestesses pro- 
bably drew from me some external sign of approbation. 
M. C^uck was almost at my side without my seeing 
him. 'So this march pleases you,' he said, coming up 
to me. ' It does indeed,' I repUed ; *it has a religious 
character which at once pleases and surprises me.' * I 
will explain it to you,' he said. ' I have observed that 
ait the Greek poets who have composed hymns for the 
temples have made a certain metre predominate in 
their odes ; I have thought that this metre had in it 
something sacred and religious ; I have composed my 
march in conformity with the same succession of 
longs and shorts ; and now I see that I was right.* 
Then, striking me on the shoulder, * They were fine 
fellows, those Greeks I ' " • 

* Jenrira/ Je Parii,'No.i$y, Z4.th Aug. 1788. In Dei- 
noireiteiTM, pp. 1 34- 1 3 7. 
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The opera, of course, as has been already stated, 
was altered from its first Italian form, sometimes for 
the better, sometimes for the worse. Marx discusses 
the question fiilly,* but his bias against French taste 
and French feeling makes him depreciate unnecessarily 
the later form of the opera ; Aicestt was certainly 
improved in some respects by the change, although it 
has to be as freely admitted that Du Roullet's veraon t 
weakened the poem in parts. The Hercules especially 
was a concession to French tastes, being a reminiscence 
of the Alceite of Qtiinault and Lully. Grimm points 
out the defects in the character of Admetus in the 
second act, and the faults of construction in the third : 
" What a difFcrcnce between this poem and that of 
Quinault ! " 

Meanwhile a misfortune had befallen the composer ; 
his niece Marianne had died on the 22nd April, the 
day before the production of AktiU, At Vienna, 
whither he now repaired, he had the satisfaction of 
hearing that Aktstt bad at last captured the French 
taste. Further honours crowded in on him. '^Certain 
actors, musicians, men of letters and of society, at the 
head of whom we may name Berton, L^ros, Gelin, 
Larrivee, Gossec, Leduc, Langl£ and Rollan, ^reed, 
by a private act before a notary of Pans, on the 
I7tb July 1776, to bear the whole expense of a 
marble bust of the German composer, the execution of 
which was entrusted to ^oudon. The author of 

♦ Marx. ii. i6fr-i70. 

t It b certain, from the testimony of Grimm and 
Rcichirdt, thit the Freni^h version is by Du Roullet, and 
not, u wu formerly lupposed, by Guillird. 
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Orpbie was treated as the author of Zaire had been 
treated six years before ; and it is this bust which, 
after having been exhibited at the Salon of I777> was 
placed t^ the order of the king in the grand fijer of 
the Op&^ by the side of that of Rameau." • 

After Akeite^ Ipbigenia tn AuUt was again brought 
out, with Sophie Arnould in her original part. And 
now La Harpe, one of the enemies of Gluck, un- 
burdened himself, in his Jeumel dt ptUHque tt de 
Uttirature^ in a passage that is worth quoting as 
another light on the manner of eighteenth-century 
criticism: 

"Those who reproach M. Gluck with frequent 
lack of melody, remark, to the advantage of Italian 
composers, that their airs when separate from the 
accompaniment still have great beauty. But at least 
one cannot deny that M. Gluck repairs this lack of 
melody, as far as possible, by his profound knowledge 
of harmony and the effects of which it is capable. 

" Another observation has beat made a prepoi of the 
duet of Achilles and Agamemnoif in the second act. 
It is, that it is in no way consistent with the dignity 
of two heroes to be speaking at the same time, as when 
two vulgar people are quarrelling ; and indeed this 
conflict of menaces and clashing cries is absolutely 
lacking in the nobility that should characterise this 
scene, and does not inspire the terror one ought to feel 
when in the presence of two such men as Achilles and 
Agamemnon. One might go still further, and say 
that the music hardly lends itself thoroughly to the 

* DcsnoiTesterTei, pp. 147, 148. 
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main expression of this scene. The accent of [nide is 
hard and anti-hannonic i and this dialogue of Achilles 
and Agamemnon is of a kind of recitative at which 
the ear is at an^ rate astonished. It should not rise 
even into declamation, in which style, nevertheless, 
the attempt has been made to write it ; and perhaps 
Achilles and Agamemnon could not brave each other 
in music What is certain is that the effect of this 
scene, when sung, is very infcricH' to the e&ct of the 
same scene when declaimed ; and although it may be 
true in general that music can render everything, 
perhaps it is as well not to employ it on objects to 
which it cannot be felicitously applied." * 

This brought upon La Harpe, who was undoubtedly 
the most stupid of all the stupid litterateurs who wrote 
about music in those days, an attack in the Journal de 
Paris by the celebrated "Anonyme de Vaugirard." 
The contest went on for some time, arouung an extraor- 
dinary amount of interest in the musical world. La 
Harpe was no match for his antagonist, who easily 
convicted him of being as weak in his reasoning as he 
was superficial in his knowledge of the subject. But 
the war went raging on in other quarters. It was 
about this time that Marmontel's " Essai sur les revolu- 
tions de la musitfue en France " appeared — a work not 
without merit, having for its object to demonstrate 
that while the French stage was inconteslably superior 
to the Italian, its music was as incontcstably inferior, 
and that a true opera would only be obtained by trans- 

* Jeumel ie feliliqut tt dt UniratUTt, 5th March 1777. 
In Dcinoirciterrei, pp. 149, 150. 
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planting Itsdian melody into the really dramatic poems 
that were in favour in Paris. Innumerable pamphlets 
sprang forth in reply to Marmontel and La Harpe, 
— ** Lettre (Tun gentithomme allemand k qui I'on avoit 
prete I'Essai sur les revolutions de U musique : " ** La 
Brochure et M. Jerome, petit conte moral j " " Lettre 
d'un hermite de la foret de Senart ; ** and so on.' 

Piccinni, the intended rival of Gluck, had left 
Naples on i6th November 1776, arriving in Paris on 
the 31st December. At this dmc he was a man of 
about Ibrty-eight years old ; pal^ thin^ weak, and 
impressionable ; evidently no iit antagonist for the 
vigorous Gluck. Piccinni had to set to work to learn 
the French language, and had little time for anything 
but continuous reading of Voltaire, Rousseau and 
Racine. Marmontel had adapted Quinault's Raiattd 
for the Italian composer, and spent three or four hours 
a day with him, trying to endow him with a just 
appreciation of accent and quantity. 

All this time Gluck was working at the fifth of the 
great works by which he was to be remembered. 
On this occasion he had gone straight back to Quin- 
ault, accepting the libretto of Armda as the poet had 
written it and as it had been set by Lully. In a 
notice of the opera in the 'Jewrnal de Paris the follow- 
ing reasons were given for Gluck's retention of the 
original poem : " The plan of Quinault's poems is 
not the most bvourable for dramatic music i M. 
Gluck might have been able to avoid some of the 
difficulties by suppressing in Armida several feebleor 

* See Desnoiietenes, p. 165. 
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incongruous details, as has been done in sore- larc 
reproductions of Lully's opera. He has been d 
of preserving in its entirety this masterpiece of oi 
theatre, and has been convinced that in his an 
are resources sufficient not only to malce admira 
beauties of this poem, but further, to cover o 
embellish its faults. Time will show how far 
succeeded in this attempt, which deserves at le 
gratitude of admirers of Quinault." * Probal 
laudable motive, however — to preserve in its e 
the masterpice of the lyric theatre — was not t 
one ; it seems likely that Gluclc had had a su 
that some of the success of his former works « 
to the libretti of his collaborateurs ; and h 
further have thought that by working upc 
unaltered poem of Quinault he might pn 
beforehand many who were formerly agains 
The work was given on the 23rd September i; 
a crowded and not very appreciative house. 

In jfrmida Gluck has left classical antiquit 
time ; in choosing for his new opera a poe 
central idea of which was drawn from Tasso a 
East, he was making one more uncertain and 
scious movement towards the Romanticisn 
characterised the later epochs of music. 

The overture is a modification of the one 1 
written to Telimaaa and afterwards used for I 
tt Apollo. This was not the only instance < 
employment in Armida of themes from his 

* Jatirnal de Parh, Sept. 1777. In Deinoir< 
pp. a 06, 207. 
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operas ; the air of Hate, Plus an cennait Fameur^ is 
an adapution of one of Jupiter's airs in Baiui t 
FiUmane ; while other portions of the opera are taken 
from Le ntzxe d'EreoIe e XEbty from TehmaccOy from 
L'innxenza gtustificata, and from Don yuan. The 
overture begins with a pompous subject in C major, 
that leads after a few bars into a theme of a more 
agiuted character, which may be taken to denote the 
mental anguish and irresolution of Armida ; when 
prefixed to Tehmacce it had reference to Circe. The 
next theme is thoroughly dramatic and pointedly 
referable to the opera itself, and is bandied with more 
skiU and persistency than is generally the case in 
Gluck's music ; keeping the opening theme of this 
section running almost throughout, he cleverly inter- 
weaves others with it and draws new meanings from 
it ; then, with a repetition of the " Aimida " theme 
of the first section in a modified form, the overture 
leads at once into the opening scene of the first act. 

Armida is seen in the garden of her palace with her 
eenfidantes^ Phcnicc and Sidonie, who are urging her 
to banish care and mekncholy. No regular aria is 
as^gned either to Phenice or to Sidonie ; they carry 
the flood of melody on by turns in a rather charming 
manner. The music is soft and gentle and languorous, 
one fine trait being noticeable — the disturbing element 
that is introduced into the harmony as soon as the war 
is mentioned \ we hear a reminiscence of the theme 
that is so well worked out in the second section of the 
overture. A different colour is diffused over the 
music when Armida speaks ; she complains that what- 
ever may be her power over the other warriors it Uik 
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to subdue Rinaldo, and this although he is in the 
nuytime of youth, when he should be most suscep- 
tible to love. Phenice and Sidonie endeavour to 
console her with the philosophical reflection that one 
victory more or less can make very little difference to 
her, and that the proper way to make Rinaldo 
conscious of his shortcomings it to treat him with 
contemptuous disregard. Again the pictorial change 
comes over the music when Armida replies. In npid 
and vigorous tones she reminds them of the prophecy 
that her power would be vain against this hero ; and 
the accents rise and quicken as she exclaims : " How I 
hate him ! how his scorn wounds me ! in spite of 
myself, incessantly the thought of him disturbs my 
rest." Then in a recitative she narrates her dream, 
in which Rinaldo had vanquished her, and Sidonie 
tries to console her in an aria that is an adaptation of 
one in Paris and HeUn. 

A few bars of music of a pompous character arc now 
heard — the kind of pretentious nullity that was always 
employed ta signify the arrival of some important 
personage — and Hidraot, the uncle of Armida, enters. 
He wants her to choose a husband, that when his own 
days end he may know that Armida will leave others 
to inherit the kingdom. She replies, in the language 
of the Court of Louis XIV., that she "dreads the 
alluring tie of Hymen : " ** Ah ! how unhappy does 
the heart become when liberty abandons it." Hidraot 
admonishes her again, singing the praises of wedded 
life, and reminding her that she has only to took in 
order to conquer ; but she reiterates her resolve to live 
alone, adding that she admires before all things valour. 
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suid that she would bestow her band upon no one but 
the conqueror of Rinaldo. Then the chorus sing the 
>wer and beauty, their song being 
stanzas for Phenice and Sidonie, and 
Jlet. It is noticeable how Gluck 
tonal method he had spoken of in 
RouUet, where he ^leaks of each 
a music of its own that at once 
im all the rest. Each time Phenice 
mida sings, the music undergoes a 

celebrating the might of Armida, 
power to vanquish heroes and armies 
Lfontes enters, bleeding from bis 
'ing the news that as he was con- 
ves thither they were taken &om 
ess of a single warrior. " A single 
laim; while Armida ejaculates, *'0 
lido ! " "It is he," replies Arontes ; 
us, full of movement and passion, all 
le victor and have vengeance. 
t opens in a woody country, where 
g farewell of Artemidoro, who is 
Christian camp after having been 

captors by the hero. Artemidoro 
ipany him in his adventures, but 
1 to return to the camp ; he, for his 
irred the wrath of Godfrey, must 
iking alone. Artemidoro warns him 
sbments of Armida j Rinaldo replies 
ent to her charms, his only passion 
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In the next scene, Annida and Hidraot, in a duet 
that sometimes rises into sublimity, call upon the spirits 
of hate and rage to deliver Rinaldo into their hands. 
Hidraot wishes to ensnare him by means of an 
ambuscade, but Armida claims the right to take him 
captive in her own way and to slay him herself. 

Rinaldo now appears in the garden which Armida 
and Hidraot have just quitted. In the orchestra is 
heard a gliding, voluptuous strain, rising and foiling, 
swelling and dying away ; gradually his voice blends 
with it, but the voice-part is a thing apart from and 
independent of the accompaniment, which flows on 
unceasingly in the orchestra, a perfect instrumental 
picture of languorous delight. Nothing that Gluck 
had written up to this time was so uninterruptedly 
perfect as this ; its voluptuous, cloying beauty is in 
marked contrast to much of his music, with its usual 
qualities of rigidity and reserve. The spell is main- 
tained to the end, when Rinaldo, overcome by the 
magical enchantment of the place, lays down his arms 
one by one, and finally sinks into slumber. Naiads 
sing about him, and a ballet is danced ; especially 
noticeable is the tender final song of the naiad. 

A spirited theme in the orchestra announces the 
presence of Armida i she rushes forward, dagger in 
hand, contemplating the sleeping form of Rinaldo. 
But her exultation is marred by an undercurrent of 
weakness, cunningly denoted in the orchestra, before 
there is a suspicion of it in the words, by a hesitating 
phrase interpolated in her recitative ; time after time 
she approaches him to plunge the dagger in his breast, 
vet always finds herself overcome at the sight of him. 
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Finally, in an aria of magnificent expression, she 
yields herself regretfiiUy to love^ and invokes the 
powers of earth to transport her with Rinaldo to the 
bounds of the universe. ■ It is strange what a passion 
of profound regret quivers through this music, which 
is ostensibly a confession of love ; Gluck was at the 
height of his psychological power in thus pourtraying 
the struggle of Armida against her sudden engulfing 
passion. 

Equally fine is her aria at the beginning of the 
third act, where she again laments her weakness, and 
the contrast between the deep, moving passion of the 
music and the frigid formalism of the words is most 
noticeable. More than once Gluck has written some of 
his finest and most enduring music to words that, apart 
Irom the music, are intellectually almost ridiculous. 

Close upon Armida's lament is heard the light- 
hearted frippery that serves to designate Phenice 
and Sidonie. They attempt to console her in the 
usual way, but she is inconsolable ; Rinaldo has 
rejected her love, and in a frenzy she calls upon the 
spirit of Hate to appear. Hate sings an aria de- 
scriptive of his power, and then, after a chorus and a 
strange ballet of Furies, conjures Love to yield to him 
his place in Armida*s heart ; and there follows another 
ballet. Armida however finally lifts up her voice 
in protest, in a duet with Hate. While be sings 
^'Love, break thy chain ; leave Armida's bosom," she 
cries, in the language of the time, " Cease, oh dreadful 
Hate ! leave me under the laws of so charming a 
conqueror ; leave me ! I renounce thy fearfiil aid ! 
No ! it is impossible to ake Love from me without 
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tearing out my heart." Then Hate turns on her, 
telling her, seconded by the chorus, that since she has 
chosen Love, Love she shall have, but that in the en-* 
Love will prove her banc ; and in a short monologut 
Armida, left abne, abandons herself to the tender go 
as her only solace. 

The fourth act is both ridiculous in itself an 
wholly undramatic and unnecessary at fax za the opet 
is concerned. Ubaldo and the Danish knight ai 
iirst beheld struggling among the horrors and pitfall 
of the scene ; but they disperse the demons an 
emerge into the open country by the charm ( 
Ubaldo's magic wand. Joining in a duet, they war 
each other against the seductive inSuences of th 
place. Ubaldo points out the palace of the er 
chantrcss, wherein lies captive the hero they have bee 
deputed to rescue. An evil spirit however appeari 
under the form of Lucinda, the beloved of the Danis 
knight, and by the aid of song, a chorus of spirii 
like-minded with herself, and a ballet, works upon th 
susceptible warrior's feelings ; and in spite of hi 
companion's protestations, he is about to wander ol 
with the fair one, when Ubaldo's magic staff break 
the spell, Lucinda disappears, and the scales fall froi 
the eyes of the Danish knight. Congratulating eac 
other and moralising profoundly over these thingi 
they pass on, when, to complete the farce, a secon 
spirit appears as Melissa, the beloved of Ubaldo, an 
the same performance is gone through again^ th 
Danish knight this time brandishing the magic 8ta£ 
Then they go on their way rejoicing, singing ye 
another duet to fortify each other's soul against th 
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seductions of the enchantress, the pauses in the duet 
being filled with a languorous phrase carrying the mind 
significantly back to the scene of thdr temptation. 

The fifth act opens in a room in the palace, where 
Armida is taking leave of Rinaldo ; he dings to her, 
begging her not to quit him. This scene is the most 
voluptuously beautiful that ever came from Gluck's 
pen. Well might he say in after-years, according to 
Gretry, that if ever he was damned it would be for 
this scene. The enchantment of the garden is upon 
us, cloying our taste and sealing up our eyes ; the very 
air seems heavy-laden with subtle narcotic fragrance ; 
and for once we are out of the formal salons of the 
eighteenth century, in the wind-swept valleys of 
Romanticism. Here Gluck rises for once above the 
grinding commonplaces of his age ; here he has com- 
munion with more secret voices, hears more secret 
whispers of imaginative beauty, than were ever his 
before or after. One wonders what strange new 
stirring of unknown depths of soul was in this old 
man of «xty, when, in the midst of labour that so 
often required the merest mechanical unimaginative- 
ness, there came over him this wondrous breath of 
emotions unknown to him before. In the garden 
scene,' indeed, he had sunk his senses in voluptuous 
delight in romantic beauty, so that the music almost 
seems filled with the placid murmur of the waters and 
the odour of the falling rose-leaves ; but here the 
enchantment is even more subtle, more imaginative, 
more romantic. It is a foreshadowing of all that was 
most beautiful and most seductive in Romantic art. 

Weighed down with presentiments of evil, Armida 
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wishes to leivc Rinaldo to consult the powers, but he 
reproaches her with laclc of love. The only &ult in 
their beautiful duet is the long passage on the word 
/iamme, towards the end, traversed by the voices in 
concert. Leaving him at last, she calls the spirits 
together to charm him with their play, which they do 
in the customary choruses and ballets — the choruses 
showing more grace and flexibility of imagination 
than is customary with Gluck on these occasions. 
Rinaldo, weary of everything if Armida is not there, 
finally drives the spirits away ; and the next scene 
shows him with Ubaldo and the Danish Icnight, who 
rouse him to his better senses and persuade him to 
accompany them. Just as they are leaving, however, 
Armida returns. All her protestations of love are 
vain ; and Rinaldo talces leave of her in the courtliest 
language of the time : " Armida, it is true I flee from 
the too charming peril I find in seeing you ; glory 
demands that I leave you, and orders love to yield to 
duty. If you suffer, rest assured that it is with regret 
I disappear from your sight ; you will always reign in 
my memory, and, after glory, it will be you I shall 
love most." Her reply is less elegant and more im- 
petuous, striking chords of genuine pas»on. Sincerity 
of feeling, again, breathes through the regret of 
Rinaldo as he sees her fell at his feet ; but beholding 
this last sign of weakness in him, Ubaldo and the 
Danish knight promptly rush in, and, exhorting him 
to be steadfast, lead him off*. In the final scene, where 
Armida, left alone, calls upon the demons to destroy 
her palace about her, Gluclc is once more almost at his 
best and highest. 
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As was said above, Arndda was not alu^thcr suc- 
cessful at the first performance, while the customary 
iMtius were perpetrated in the journals at the first 
opportunity. La Harpe especially had scarcely a good 
word for the opera. "There was no melody En the 
new work ; everything was carried on in reciutive. 
The part of Armida, almost from one end to the other, 
was a monotonous and fatiguing shriek j the musician 
had made his heroine a Medea ; he had forgotten that 
she was an enchantress, not a sorceress. In Orpbuthe 
melody was perceptible ; there it was treated with a 
superiority which it would be bad grace to deny ; but 
that was an exception ; M. Gluck appeared to have 
made it his purpose to banish song from the lyrical 
drama, and seemed to be persuaded, as his partisans 
said, that song is contrary to the nature of the dialogue, 
to the progress of the scenes, and to the tniembU of the 
action." * 

** I will say then to M. Gluck, in conclusion, < I 
prefer your Orpbie. It has pleased you, since that 
time, to write as little melody ai posuble. You have 
given up that truly lyrical plan of a drama interspersed 
with airs, which you yourself have expounded to us. 
You have come back to Armia^ which is a very fine 
poem and a bad opera, to establish the reign of your 
melopceia, sustained by your choruses and jrour 
orchestra. I admire your choruses and the resources 
of your harmony. I a>uld wish you to be more pro- 
digal in your mclopocia, and that it were more adapted 
to the French phrase ; that It were less broken and 

* Desnoiresterrcs, p. 309. 
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less noisy ; and above all, I could wish for some arias. 
For I like the music one sings and the verses one 
carries away. 

"' I am not unaware that this opinion is strongly 
opposed to that of several of your friends, whom I like 
and esteem infinitely. But as, in order to like an 
esteem each other, it is not necessary to hold the sam 
opinions on music^ I hope they will pardon my ignoi 
ance, and that they will be content to regard me as 
free lance, who, being of good fiiith, can never b 
sectarian, and whose heresy is not dangerous.'"* 

This criticism roused the ire of Gluck, who replie 
with extraordinary bitterness in a letter to the "Journt 
dt Paris of i2th October : 

" It is impossible, sir, for me to do anything bu 
agree with the intelligent observations on my oper 
that appear in the number of your journal for the Rft 
of this month ; I find in it nothing, absolutely nothing 
to contravene. 

" I have been simple enough to believe, till now 
that music, like the other arts, embraces the whol 
sphere of the passions, and that it cannot please let 
when it expresses the troubles of a madman and th 
cry of grief, than when it paints the sighs of love. 



"II n'est point de serpent ni dc monstre odieui, 
Qui, p» I'art imit^ ne puisse plaire lux yeux. 

^ I have thought that this rule should hold in musi 
equally as in poetry. I have persuaded myself ths 

• Journal de fslilijut el de IHttrature, Oct. 1777. I 
Oesnoiresiene), pp. 109, 110. 
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song, when it tSoroughly takes the colour of the feeling 
it is to express, should be as various and as many-sided 
as feeling itself; in tine, that the voices, the instni- 
mcnts, the tones, even the pauses, should strive after 
one end — expression — and the agreement between the 
words and the song should be such that neither the 
poem should seem to be made for the music niH- the 
music for the poem. 

** However, this was not my only error ; I thought I 
had noticed that the French language was less rhyth- 
mical than the Italian, and that jit had not the same 
definiteness in the syllables ; I was astonished at the 
difference between the singers of the two nations, as I 
found the voices of the one soft and pliable, those of 
the other stronger and more suited for the drama ; and 
so I had decided that Italian melody could not link 
itself with French words. Then, when I came to 
examine the scores of their old operas, I found that in 
spite of the trills, runs, and other inappropriate devices 
with which they were overladen, there were yet so 
many genuine beauties in them that I was prompted 
to believe that the French had within themselves all 
that was required to do good work. 

"These were my ideas before I had read your 
observations. Now, however, you have lightened my 
darkness ; I am wholly astonished that in a few hours 
you have made more observations on my art than I 
myself in a practical experience of forty years. You 
prove to me that it is sufficient to be a well-read man, 
in order to speak on everything. Now am I con- 
vinced that the Italian is the most excellent, the irut 
music ; that the mek>dy, if it is to please^ must be 
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regular and periodic, and that even in a moment of 
confusion, where we have to do with the vocal utter- 
ances of several persons swayed by varying passions, 
the composer must still maintain this regularity of 
melody. 

'*! agree with you that of all my compositions 
Orfeo alone is supportable ; and I sincerely beg the 
forgiveness of the gods of taste for having deafened 
the hearers of my other operas ; the number of their 
representations and the applause the public has been 
good enough to bestow on them do not prevent my 
seeing how pitiable they are. I am so convinced o( 
it that I wish to re-write them ; and as I see that 
you are passionate for tender music, I will put in the 
mouth of the furious Achilles a song so tender 
and so sweet, that all the spectators will be moved 
to tears. 

" As for Armiday I will be very careful to leave the 
poem as it is i for, as you very perspicaciously observe, 
'the operas of Quinault, although full of beauties, 
are yet not well adapted for music ; they are fine 
poems but bad operas.' So that if they are written to 
bad poems, which, according to your view, will make 
fine operas, I beg you to introduce me to a poet who 
will put Armida in order, and give two airs to each 
scene. We will between us settle the quantity and 
measure of the verse, and when the syllables are 
complete I will take the rest on my own shoulders. 
I, for my part, will go over the music again, and 
conscientiously strike out, according to reason, all 
the loud instruments, especially the kettle-drums and 
trumpets ; I will take care that nothing shall be heard 
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in my orchestra but oboes, flutes, French horm, and 
muted violins. And there will be no more question 
whence the text of the airs was taken ; this can no 
longer matter, since we have already taken up our 
position, 

"Then will the part of Armida no longer be a 
monotonous and fatiguing shriek ; she will no longer 
be a Medea, a sorceress, but an enchantress ; I will 
make her, when in despair, sing an aria so regular, so 
periodic, and at the same time so tender, that the 
petite maitressi most afflicted with the vapours will 
be able to listen to it without the least damage to her 
nerves. 

** If some wicked person should say to mc, ' Sir, be 
careftil that Armida mad docs not express herself like 
Armida amorous,* I will reply : * Sir, I do not wish 
to frighten the ear of M. de La Harpe ; I do not wish 
to contravene nature ; I wish to embellish it ; instead 
of making Armida cry out, I want her to enchant 
you.' If he insists, and shows me that Sophocles, in the 
finest of his tragedies, dared to show to the Athenians 
(£dipus with his bloody eyes, and that the recitative 
or noted declamation by which the eloquent plaints of 
the unfortunate king were rendered must have ex- 
pressed the deepest sorrow, I will retort that M. de 
La Harpe does not wish ta bear the cry of a man in 
suffering. Have I not well grasped, sir, the meaning 
of the doctrine laid down in your obscrvati<His ? I 
have done some of my friends the pleasure to let them 
read your remarks. 

"'We must be grateful,' said one of them as he 
handed them back to me } ' M. de La Harpe has given 
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yoa excellent advice ; it is his confession of &ith in 
music ;-do thou Hlcewisc. Get all his works in poetry 
2nil literature, and search out in them everything that 
pleases you through your friendship for him. Many 
people maintain^that criticism docs nothing more than 
upset the artist ; and to prove it, they say, the poets 
have at no time had more judges than now, and yet 
were never more mediocre than at present. But get 
the journalists here together in council, and if you ask 
them, they will tell you that nothing is so useful 
to the State as a journal. One might object to 
you, that, as a musician, you had no right to speak 
about poetry ; but is it not equally astounding to sec a 
poet, a man of letters, who wants to have despotic 
c^inions on mu«c ? ' " • 

And not content with this, he published soon after, 
in the same journal, an entreaty to the " Anonyme de 
Vaugirard " (Suard) to take up the cudgels on his behalf 
against La Harpe. 

"It seems that these gentlemen (the Journalists) 
are happier when they write on other matters ; for if 
I may judge by the welcome the public has given to 
my works, the said public does not lay much store by 
their phrases and their opinions. But what think you 
of the new attack which one of them, M. de La 
Harpe has made on me ? He is a humorous doctor, this 
M. de La Harpe ; he speaks about music in a way 
that would make all the choir-boys in Europe shrug 
their shoulders ; he says, ' I wish,' and he says, ' my 
doctrine.' 

Et pueri nuum rhinocerotis habent. 

* Mirx,ii. pp. ij6-a}9; Desuoiresterret, pp. aio,aii. 
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" Will you not say a few words to him, sir, you who 
have already defended me so well against faim ? Ah ! 
I beg you, if my music has given you any pleasure, 
give me the opportunity of proving to my friends in 
Germany and Italy that, among the men of letters in 
France, there are some who^ in speaking of the arts, at 
least know what they are talking about." * 

Suard was not long in publishing a reply to La 
Harpe, in which he had no difficulty in demonstrating 
that writer's entire lack of qualifications for the 
criticism of music. This brought out another letter 
from La Harpe, and this another irom the Anonyme ; 
and the contest becoming general — a kind of musical 
Donnybrook — any one who bad a little wit to spare 
employed it in writing comic and serio-comic letters 
and treatises to M. de La Harpe. There were the 
'^ Letter of one ignorant of music to M. de La 
Harpe j " " Letters to M. de La Harpe from the 
Sieur Thibaudois de Gobemouche }** *' Letters from 
a Serpent de paroisse to M. de La Harpe ; " " Letters 
frxim a lady to M. de La Harpe ; " " Verses by a man 
who lores music and every instrument except la 
harpe ; " and so on. t The " Serpent de paroisse " 
letter is especially amusing.^ 

Nevertheless, Armida grew in fevour as time went 
on. It was about this time that Berton, the director 
of the opera, managed to get Gluck and Picciimi 
to dine together, and a curious anecdote is told 

• Journal de Paris, Oct. 1 777. In DesnoiruterrA, 
pp. 211, »I2. 

t DesnoiTesterres, pp. 213, 214. 

\ It is given in Barbedette, pp. 40-42. 
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respecting them. Gluck, so the story goes, had 
imbibed rather freely, and in the end leaned over 
to his rival in vinous generosity of confidence, and 
fitvoured him with his private opinion of the French. 
" The French," he said, "are worthy people, but they 
make mc laugh i they want song, and they don't 
know how to sing. My dear friend, you are a man 
celebrated through all Europe. You think only 
of sustaining your glory j you give them fine music j 
arc you any better for it ? Believe mc, here you 
must think of making money, and of nothing else." • 
Such is the proFiindity of after-dinner philosophy. 
The story is narrated by Ginguenc, the biographer 
of Piccinni, his authority being the musician himself; 
and there is no reason to doubt the authenticity of it. 

After a s(^oum in Vienna, whither he had retired 
to write his next opera, Gluck made his preparations 
for another descent on Paris, sending word to Amaud 
to make everything ready for him. An interesting 
letter is that to Guillard, the author of Ipbigenia in 
Taurisy in which the composer discusses the con- 
struction of the opera : 

". . . . Do you wish mc to reply as to the 
essential points ? Gladly. In the first place, I will 
say that the changes you have made in your fourth act 
are to no purpose, because I have already finished the 
duet between Orestes and Pylades, and the final air of 
the act — Diviniti dts gramUs amts ! — and I do not 
wish to ^ter anything in them. In what you call 
the fifth act, you must cut down the third strophe of 

• Gingucn^ "Vie de Piccinni," pp. 45-46. 
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the hymn, or ebe write a more interesting one ; 
people would not understand the words, U spectre Jier el 
lauvage, which, besides, scarcely make the situation 
any more pathetic. Your verses also must be of the 
same style, quatre a quatrt ; I myself have arranged 
the second strophe thus : 

Dans let cieuz et tur la tcire 
Tout est toumis i ta loi ; 
Tout ce que l*£ribe enserre 
A ton nom pfllit d'effroi I 

** IF then you wish to write a third strophe, it must 
go like the second ; and an important thing that 
must not be forgotten, is, that the raremony ukcs 
place while they are singing, and that the same air 
must suit the ceremony, I also want Thoas, the high 
pnest, to enter in a fiiry, in the fourth scene, singing 
an air of invective ; and every verse must be written 
without recitative, so as to be sung right up to the 
catastrophe. By this means the denouement would 
be richer by a decisive emotion and warmth, which 
would penetrate the actors and chorus with an irre- 
sistible elFect. So, as far as you approve my idea, 
hasten to send me your words ; if not, I will keep to 
the words already written. 

" Now we come to the great air that ends the act 
during the sacrifices. Here I want an air in which 
the words explain the music at the same time as the 
^tuation. The sense must terminate at the end of 
each verse, and not be repeated either at the beginning 
or end of the following verses. This is an essential 
condition for the verses ; though it may be disre- 
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garded in the recitative, and so much the more happily 
as this mode of division is a certain means for dis- 
tinguishing the lyric portion Irom the recitative, and 
for relieving the melody. 

" At the same time, for the words I ask of you, ] 
want a verse of ten syllables, taking care to put a lon{ 
and sonorous syllable wherever I indicate it ; youi 
last verse must be sombre and solemn, if you wish ii 
to be congruous with my music. 

"After these four verses — or eight, if you wish 
provided they are all in the same metre — will conu 
the chorus, CmtempUz ces tristei afpriu ! and thii 
appears to me to suit the situation very well. I wan 
the air here to have pretty nearly the same sense 
After the chorus, the air will be resumed da cape, 01 
else there will simply be the four verses you havi 
written, I explain myself rather confusedly, for m) 
head is excited with music ; if you do not understant 
me, we will leave the thing till my arrival, and thei 
it will be soon done ; the rest, I think, we will leav< 
as it is, cutting down the recitatives here and there 
wherever they seem to be too long and mere repe 
titions. This will not damage the work, which ough 
I think, to have an astonishing efiect." * 

About the end of November he returned to Pari: 
with the score of Ipbigenia in Tauris. Piccinn! 
meanwhile, had received rather questionable treat 
ment. According to his own account, the poo 
Italian had been called in to Devismes, who askei 
him to set Ipbigmia in Taurit to music, mentioninf 

* Deinoiresterres, pp> 150-152. 
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at the same time that Gluck was writing an opera 
upon what was practJcally the same poem, and giving 
him the assurance that his work would be produced 
before that of Gluck. Relying on this assurance, 
Piccinni had actually written two acts of the work, 
when he heard of the return of Gluck and the prepar- 
ations for the production of the German master's 
Jphigenia. The Italian hastened to Dcvismes and 
reminded him of his promise, but in vain ; and when, 
thinking himself now at all events released from his 
promise of secrecy, be told Ginguene and Marmontel 
of the circumstance and showed them the poem upon 
which he had been working, they saw that it was 
utterly foolish and worthless. 

Gluck's Iphigenia in Tauris was produced on the 
1 8th May 1778. 

The mature hand of the master is seen at once in 
the beginning of the overture, so broad, so free, so 
firm is the handling. The first theme is peaceful and 
flowing, representing, as the score itself says, the calm 
of the elements j after a few bars it breaks into the 
storm-music ; this increases in intensity until it 
culminates in some piercingly high tones, and with 
a descent from these the voice of Ipbigcnia at once 
strikes in, without the slightest break of the stream of 
music in the orchestra. She implores the gods to 
cease their thunders and be merciful to them ; the 
chorus of priestesses takes up the prayer, while alt 
the time the storm goes rushing on in the orchestra, 
swelling to fiercer intensity ; then, when Iphigenia 
and the priestesses have again besought the gods to be 
propitious, the storm dies gradually down to an 
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exhaustion that in itself is subtly dramatic. In a 
magnificent reciutive, filled with every variety of 
expression, Iphigenia relates her dream of the burning 
palace and the death of Agamemnon, the vision of her 
mother, and ithe turning of her own knife against the 
breast of Orestes. The chorus again implore the mercy 
of the gods, and Iphigenia resumes her lament over the 
woes of her house in another fine recitative, that rises 
into quivering passion as she cries, " O dear Orestes ! 
O my brother ! " She sees no hope of escape from 
the Nemesis that is pursuing the house of Agamem- 
non, and in an aria of the finest expression she calls 
upon Diana to take away her life, that has already 
been too long ; and the chorus add jct another shade 
of colour to the sombre scene — ^" Is there no end to 
oiu- tears \ Arc they then unquenchable \ In what 
a circle of sorrow have the gods set our life ! " No 
words can do justice to the superb power of the whole 
of this scene, through which one dramatic spirit runs 
from the commencement to the end. Here was that 
unification of parts, for which Gluck so strenuously 
contended, at its finest and fullest ; the reciutive is at 
times a marvel of expression, and the orchestra plays a 
part in it the imporunce of which can only be reaUsed 
by a comparison of it with even Gluck*s best recita- 
tive up to this time ; while the chorus works into the 
picture so appropriately and so dramatically, with such 
reticence of colour and such simple directness of feel- 
ing, that it forms a perfect background to the master- 
passion that flashes and quivers in the central figure of 
Iphigenia. And equally remarkable with the tech- 
nical perfection of the scene is the firm hold Gluck 
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has upon the dramatic passion of it. At once, when 
the curtain rises, showing the storm-swept coast and 
the terror-stricken priestesses, Iphigenia becomes as 
tragically statuesque as in the Greek drama ; she b 
one with the wind and the lightning ; the storm of 
nature seems to burst again in dolorous passiun from 
her own breast. From beginning to end, the charac- 
ters stand in perfect setting, periect harmony, with the 
scene around them. 

The terror and outcry of the priestesses have 
brought Thoas to the spot, asking in superstitious 
fear what answer the gods have given. " Alas, they 
have been silent to our prayers ! " replies Iphigenia, 
and Thoas rejoins, " It is not tears they wish, but 
blood ! " and he tells of his haunting dread that the 
gods are angry with him, and how he must appease 
them ; the earth seems to open to engulf him j in the 
night the thunderbolts of the gods play about his 
head. His aria is a finely psychological expression ; 
Gluck, who excelled in these representations of super- 
stitious terror, never fails to rouse fear and horror with 
his priests and oracles. 

The Scythian followers of Thoas call in ftenzied 
tones for a victim ; and they burst out again when a 
Scythian enters and tells that two young strangers 
have been captured, one of them with despair graven 
on his countenance, and calling pitifully for death. 
Thoas bids Iphigenia prepare for the sacrifice, and 
commands his people to thank the gods ; they break 
out into another savage chorus, followed by some 
strangely expressive ballets. Thoas demands of the 
captives who they are and what their mission j 
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Pylades answers that they cannot make themse 
known. Thoas orders them to the altar, and wit 
cry of wild regret from Orestes, " O my friend, it 
who bring thee to death ! " and with the fierce she 
of the Scythians, the first act comes to an end. 

The second act opens with a scene between 
two young Greeks. Orestes is refusing the c 
solations of Pylades, bemoaning his evil fiite and 
maleficence of the gods. In a fine aria he aband 
himself to grief and despair ; most remarkable is 
independence of the part allotted to the orches 
The following aria of Pylades, in which he exhorts 
friend to patience, and glories in their common suf 
ing, is one of the broadest and most uplifted melo< 
that ever came from Gluck's pen ; high-mindedi 
and simple dignity breathe through every bar of 
An attendant of the temple now enters, bidd 
Pylades alone follow him ; and the two fiiends bi 
into a duet of passionate declamation, that is re 
recitative applied to two voices instead of to one. 
spite of their protests Pylades is taken away, : 
Orestes, left alone, calls in frenzied tones upon 
gods to slay him ; then an appalling silence spre 
over everything, and in deep, pathetic accents 
moans ** Where am I f What calm is this succeed 
the horror that held me f " and breaks into t 
masterpiece of dramatic expression, that alone wo 
be enough to band down the name of Cluck w 
honour to all time, "Now is my heart at pe 
again ! " Every one knows the story of Glue 
passionate answer to the critic who objected to 
tumult in the orchestra as being contradictory of 
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words of Orestes — " He lies ! He lies ! He has been 
the murderer of his mother ! " Pity-moving indeed is 
this great aria, where the voice of the tortured man 
hangs painfully and with weary complaint upon the 
long-drawn notes, while the orchestra surges and 
pulses beneath like an angry sea. *^^y heart grows 
calm again ! " moans Orestes ; "have my pains at last 
outwearied the anger of the gods i Is the end of my 
suffering at hand f Shall the parricide Orestes breathe 
again ? O just gods ! Avenging heaven ! Yes ! my 
heart grows calm again ! " and all the while, under- 
neath the accents of the singer — in themselves so 
weary and so pitiful — the orchestra presses forward in 
a slow, inexorable march, seeming to hold the voice in 
a grip of iron. 

After a terrible ballet, the Furies break into a surg- 
ing and regurgitating chorus — the finest Gluck ever 
wrote — ** Let us avenge nature and the gods j let us 
invent torments for him ; he has slain his mother ! " 
On these last words the chorus pauses each time in its 
rapid movement, and draws the words out in hushed 
horror ; then, on the word " mother," it swells out 
again with startling emphasis. And in the pauses of 
their hellish song is heard the pitiable moan of Orestes, 
driven to madness by their hideous speech and gestures. 

While the torture is at its height Iphigenta enters ; 
both she and Orestes start at the sight of each other. 
Iphigenia questions him as to whence he comes, and 
what purpose had brought him to those inhospitable 
shores. He replies,"! come fi-om Mycense;" where- 
upon she demands of him news of Agamemnon. In a 
reciutive that is constantly heightening in passion, be 
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replies that Agamemnon has been murdered. In 
hasty tones Iphigcnia aslcs who hat slain him. " In 
the name of the gods, ask me not ! " replies Orestes j 
but she presses the question home upon him, till she 
falls back in horror as she heart from hEs lips of the 
treachery of Clytemnestra ; and when he further tells 
her that Clytemnestra has been slain by Orestes, and 
that Orestes himself is now dead, she is crushed 
beneath the misfortunes of her ill^iated house. The 
chorus break into a song of mourning of exquisite and 
noble simplicity,and Iphigenia herself pours out her grief 
in the well-known aria, " O unhappy Iphigenia j " then 
she sings with the priestesses a lament for her brother. 
In the third act, Iphigcnia resolves to free one of 
the victims, sending him with a message to Electra. 
She has been seized with pity, more especially for 
Orestes, feeling drawn towards him by hidden mov- 
ings of sympathy. In dolorous tones she reminds 
herself that all regrets for her brother are useless ; 
only in the land of night can they meet again, 
Orestes and Pyladcs are brought to her, and after 
disclosing to them that she also is a Greek, she 
announces her intention of saving one of them, for 
the purpose of taking her letter to Argot ; each 
eagerly craves the boon of life for the other. Her 
speech becomes grave and sad as she laments her 
impotence to save them both ; £nally she fixes upon 
Orestes as the one to bear her message. When sh' 
has departed, the friends contend with each otb< 
Pylades rejoicing in the choice of the priestess, ai 
Orestes refusing to accept life on such conditions, 
a noble aria, Pyladcs pleads his love for his friend, b 
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all is vain ; and on the re-entry of Iphigenia, Orestes, 
swearing to imnu^te himself if Pylades be slaJn, is 
accepted for the sacniice, and Pylades entnfttcd with 
the letter to Electra. He departs^ vowing to return 
and rescue his friend. 

In the fourth act, Iphigenta is on the rack of 
irresolution ; something within her forbids her to 
slay this prisoner. In an aria of magnificent passion 
of abandonment she calls upon Diana to steel her hean 
at the moment of sacrifice, that she may fulfil her 
duty as her priestess ; and the chorus offer up a 
prayer that this victim may appease the anger of the 
goddess. Orestes urges her to deal the &tal stroke, 
and in some of the most touching and pathetic music 
in the whole opera thanks her for her pity of him — 
pity he had received from no one else. The priestesses 
raise their voices in a solemn hymn to Diana, and 
Iphigenia, taking the sacrificial knife in her hand, is 
about to plunge it into Orestes' heart, when he cries 
out, at the last moment, " So didst thou die in Aulis, 
oh Iphigenia, my sister ! " .Then Iphigenia recog- 
nises him ; hut in the midst of their transports a 
Greek woman enters with the news that Thoas is 
approaching to urge on the sacrifice of Orestes ; the 
orchestral accompaniment here rises to an unusual 
height of significance. Thoas appears, reproaches 
Iphigenia for allowing Pylades to escape, and com- 
mands the guards to seize Orestes and re-conduct him 
to the altar. In vain Iphigenia pleads that the 
victim is her brother ; roused to frenzy, Thoas is 
about to slay both Orestes and Iphigenia, when he 
is struck down by Pylades, who has returned with a 
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company of Greeks. After a short scene of terror on 
the part of the priestesses and the flight of the guards 
of Thoas, Diana appears and orders the Scythians to 
restore her image to the Greeks ; and Iphigenia and 
Orestes return to their native land. The opera f-^' 
with a chorus, the theme of which is based on 
final chorus of Paris and HtUn ; but in its emp 
ment here all the tender poetry and fragrance I 
Bed from it. 

Such was Iphigenia in Tauritf the last of Glu 
great operas and the finest. Here his imagina 
and his technical craft are at their highest matur 
he seems to have struck a balance between the 
moods that were always in him, and that fc 
expression on the one side in Or/eOf Paris and h 
and Armida^ on the other in Alctstt and Iphigtnit 
AuUs. There were always two separate tendencit 
Gluck — one to neglect all sensuous aesthetic plea 
for the attainment of dramatic intensity thrc 
declamation, the other to attempt to realise 
purpose through emotional pleasure, to which 
made meaning should be subsidiary, though 
entirely alien. In Iphigenia in Tauris he comb 
these two tendencies and made them one. It is 
that nothing need be looked for here that shall be 
the charm of Paris and Helen^ while there is a 
that bears the seal of the mood that incarnated itse 
AkesU and Iphigenia in AuHs ; but that is becaus 
the nature of the subject. Its tragic tone lends i 
at once to that strenuous dramatic treatment 
characterises the two latter works, while at the s 
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time it makes a complete return to the aromatic st^le 
of Paris and Anmda out of the question. But this 
style is still seen, though less distinctively, in union 
with the other j and in the greater harmony of colour 
that is here spread over Gluck's earlier dramatic 
manner^ and in a certain ease and grace and sure- 
fbotedness that make his style more tdling and more 
artistic than it had been in the early days when he 
first set himself to reform the opera, Iphigtnia in 
Tauris is unique among Gluck's works. It has in the 
highest degree the combination of high dramatic 
power with genuine musical sufficiency. And his 
thought had become by this time both more concen- 
trated and more continuous. He gives greater unity 
to his scenes, carrying out one dramatic idea in them 
from beginning to end ; while at the same time each 
individual part of the music — recitative^ air, chorus, 
accompaniment, ballet — is finer and stronger. How 
completely at his ease Gluck had now become in 
music is most clearly evident in his orchestral accom- 
paniments,, which here attain greater independence and 
more ample meaning than in any previous opera. 
What strikes us in much of his earlier work is that 
his mind was in some respects non-musical — that it 
worked on other lines, rather poetical than musical, 
trying to infiute into music a life that was partly alien 
to it. This it was, indeed, that prompted his utter- 
ance about forgetting that he was a musician } for 
Gluck was at times undoubtedly non-musical in his 
imagination, and shared the fellacy of his century that 
the spheres of the arts were interchangeable. This 
tendency in him, however, was corrected by that more 
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purely lyrical tendency that found its outlet in jfrmida 
and in Parisy and in Ipbtgema in Taurit he has amal- 
gamated these tvroy has taken so much of the one 
as was necessary to give foim and colour to the 
other, and produced a result that is at once vigorously 
dramatic and enjoyably musical. And here the final 
victory over the Italian school was achieved. Grimm 
was right when he said, " I don't know whether that 
is melody, but perhaps it is something better. When 
I hear Iphiginie I forget I am at the opera ; I seem 
to be listening to a Greek tragedy, with music by 
Lekain and Mdlle. Clairon." 

The first performance was a fine one and thoroughly 
successful, the parts being taken by singers accustomed 
to Gluck's music. Mdlle. Levasseur was the Iphigenia, 
Larrivee the Orestes, Legros the Pylades, and Moreau 
theThoas. 

Gluck was of course in greater favour than ever 
with the Court by this time, and within a few months 
of the production of Jphigenia a new opera was 
demanded of him. He set to music Ethe et Nardssty 
the words of which were by the Baron Tschudi. It 
was produced on the 21st September 1779, but with 
only a moderate success ; it even failed to please the 
fallowing year, when it was brought out in a shorter 
form. According to Noverrc, however it was not 
without merit ; " the music," he says " was fresh, 
able, and agreeable ; gorgeous scenery, charming 
ballets, and dresses as pleasing as they were happily 
contrasted, helped the opera." * 

• Man, ii. 287. 
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According to his custom, Glucic travelled Inck 
to Vienna again. Age now began to tell upon him, 
and a fit of apoplexy was a warning that the end was 
near. He was still willing to write, however, and 
arrangements were actually concluded between him 
and the Paris Opera for a new work, Hypermnatstra^ 
which was to be ready by October 1782. Then 
came the rather disreputable incident of La Daitaidts^ 
which Gluck tried to sell to the Opera for 20,000 
livres, declaring that he himself had composed the two 
first acts, the remainder being by Salieri. After much 
n^odation and haggling about the price, the opera 
was really [HY>duced on the 26th April 1784. After 
it had become a success, Gluck confessed that the 
whole of the opera had been written by Salieri, he 
having taken no further part in it than advising his 
pupil i this was confirmed by Salieri in a letter to the 
youmai it Paris, " 

The circumstances, however, were made interesting 
by a letter to the Mtratrt dt France from Calzabigi ; 
who complained of having been pillaged in the con- 
structioa of the opera, and who, after making good his 
daim with some asperity, went on to say : 

** I should have ended here, but I have yet more to 
be imburdened of. In speaking of the music of Les 
Dana'idts you say that * it is easy to recognise in the 
general spirit of the composition the great, firm, rapid, 
and uncere manner that characterises the system of 
the creator of dramatic music' 
:,,;^ Aere is what I have to say on the subject. 

* iSth Miy, 1784. 
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" I am not a musician, but I have given great st 
to declamation. I am credited with a talent 
reciting verses, particularly tragic verses, and a 
especially my own. 

** Twenty-iive years ago, I thought that the c 
music suitable for dramatic poetry, especially for 
dialogue and for the airs we call ^a^oniy was I 
which would most nearly approach natural, anima 
energetic declamation ; that declamation itself is re 
only an impcrJect kind of music ; that it could 
noted, if we could find sufficient signs to marlt 
many tones, so many inflexions, so many outbursts 
many softenings, and the infinitely varied shades gi 
to the voice in declaiming. Music, then, to any vei 
being in my opinion only a cleverer kind of de 
mation, more studied, and more enriched by 
harmony of the accompaniment, I thought that I 
was the whole secret of writing excellent musit 
a drama ; that the more compact, energetic, pass: 
ate, touching, harmonious, the poetry was, the n 
would the music that should express it thoroughl) 
accordance with its true declamation, be the geni 
music of that poetry, music par exeelUnct, 

"It was in meditating on these principles th: 
believed I had found the solution of this probl 
Why are there airs like St cercuy te dice of Pergol 
Olympiade^ Aiisero pargolettc of Leo's Demefiante, 
many others, of which you cannot change the mu: 
expression without becoming ridiculous ; without 
fact, being driven back to the expression these- g 
masters have given them ? And why also is then 
infinite number of other airs that do admit 
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variations, although already noted by several com- 
po«ere? 

'^I think the reason is that Pei^lesi, Leo, and 
others have achieved the true poetical expression, the 
natural declamation of these arias, so that they are 
spoiled by being changed ; and if there are others 
susceptible of alteration, it is because no one has hit 
upon their true declamatory music. 

''I arrived at Vienna in 1761, filled with these 
ideas. A year after. Count Durazzo— at that time 
Director of the theatre of the Imperial Court, and 
now ambassador at Venice — to whom I had recited 
my Orfee^ invited me to give it at the theatre. 
I consented, on the condition that the music 
should be written to please me. He sent me to 
M. Gluck, who, he said, would lend himself to my 
ideas. 

'^M. Gluck was not at that time considered— 
wrongly no doubt — among our greatest masters. 
Hasse, Buranello, Jomelli, Peres and others occupied 
the first rank. No one understood the music of 
dedamadon, as I call it, and it would have been 
impossible for M. Gluck, not pronouncing our lan- 
guage well, to declaim many verses in succession. 

" I read my Orfeo to him, and declaimed several 
parts of it to him, indicating the shades I put in my 
declamation, the suspension, the slackening of the 
time, the rapidity, the sounds of the vcace — now 
forcible, now feeble and unstressed — that I desired him 
IQ Icihploy in his composition. At the same time I 
begged him to banish the passages, cadenze and 
ritornelli, and everything that was Gothic, barbarous. 
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and extravagant in our music. M. Gluck shared my 
views. 

"But declamation is lost in the aria, and (requently 
not found again : it would be necessary to preserve at> 
equal animation throughout, and this constant and 
uniform sensibility does not exist. The most striking 
features are lost when the fire and the enthusiasm^ 
grow foeble. That is why there is so much diversity 
in the declamation of different actors of the tame 
tragic piece ; or in the same actor from day to day, 
and from one scene to another. The poet himself 
sometimes recites his verses welt, sometimes badly. 

" I sought for signs with which at least to mark the 
most striking features. I invented some of tliese, and 
placed them under the words throughout Orfeo. It wa» 
on such a manuscript, accompanied by notes in those 
passages where the signs did not make themselves 
completely intelligible, that M. Gluck composed hts- 
music. I did the same with Jlceitt. So true is this,, 
that, the success of Or/to having been undecided at 
the lirst few performances, M. Gluck threw the blame- 
on me. 

"As regards Semiramide and Lts Danaidtty not 
being able to declaim these tragedies to M. Gluck, 
nor to make use of my signs, which I have forgotten, 
and which he kept along with my original papers, I 
contented myself with sending him ample instructions 
in wridng. Those for Semiramidt alone filled three 
entire sheets. I have kept a copy, as well as a copy of 
those relating to Lts Dana'idtt. I may some day pub- 
lish them. 

" I hope you will agree, sir, after this statement, 
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that if M. Gluck has been the creator of dramatic 
music, he has not created it out of nothing. ] fur- 
nished him with the matter — the chaos, if you will ; 
so the honour of this creation must be shared by us. 

** Connoisseurs have been delighted with this new 
style. From this general approbation I draw a con- 
clusion that seems to me just, that the music written 
by M. Millico to my Danatdti should be infinitely 
superior to that given at Paris with my drama. 

** The author of this music (whoever he may be, 
for I hear M. Gluck disavows it) has not followed the 
declamation I wrote at Vienna, while M. Millico, 
when composing his music, saw me every day, and 
even declaimed with me the pieces he had in hand. 
If I did not fisar to occupy your precious time to no 
purpose, I would send you my instructions, my notes 
on the (Hily monologue of Hypermncstra (act iv. 
scene ii.) If you should desire it, I will send them to 
you. 

** There is only one opinion as to the excellence of 
the music of M. Millico ; J h<^ that it will appear 
some day. I dare flatter myself that the public will 
think of it as the ilitt of the Neapolitan and foreign 
nobility has done, who heard it at the house of Count 
Rasoumowsky." * 

Evidently Calzabigi represented the most extreme 
section of eighteenth-century atnateurs, who wished 
to wed poetry to declamation instead of to music, 
and to imitate antiquity in all things. He certainly 
exaggerates his influence on Gluck, his share in Orfic^ 

• Deinoiretterres, pp. JS3-3SS- 
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and his pretensions to equal rank with Gluck as the 
creator of the musical drama, Gluck did much more 
in Or/ta than follow Calzabigi's notes indicating the 
declamation ; if he had not, his music would have 
aheadf gone the way of Millico's. 

Gluck's career as an artist had already dosed, and 
all that was left was for the magnificent phy»cal 
strength of the man to die slowly out. Since 
October, 1779, when he left Paris for the last time, he 
had taken up his residence at Vienna, in the Alte 
Wieden, opposite the Paulaner-kirche. Here he lived 
a lifi: of quiet artistic pleasure, eagerly sought after by 
visitors to the town, from whom he, in his turn, was 
glad to hear news of the outside world, especially news 
of the success of his own works. In 1783, he had a 
visit from Reichardt, who, like himself, was intimate 
with Klopstock, and Gluck insisted on opening his 
piano and singing, in his always harsh and now feeble 
voice, some of the Odtt and the Hermanmschlacht. 
The conversation afterwards ran on France, and the 
bitterness of Gluck's references to the French showed 
that he never forgave them for the slight they had 
offered him in the rejection of Echo et Nardsst. 

One more work, Le Jugement dimier^ he did enter 
upon with Salieri, but the end was near. Three times 
already he had been seized with apoplexy, and he had 
been leading a valetudinarian existence for some time, 
drinking the waters and observing a strict regime. 
He took a pathetically broken farewell of Salieri in 
1786, the old man's speech breaking helplessly into 
three languages : 

"Ainsi, mon cher ami . . , . lei parte domani per 
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Parigi . . . . Jc vous souhaite . . . . di cuore un 
bon voyage .... Sic gehen in cine Stadt, wo nun 
die fremden Kiinstler schatzt .... e lei &ra onore 
.... ich zweifle nicht . . . . Ci scriva, mais bien 
sou vent." 

The end came in November 1787. On the isth 
of that month he was entertaining two friends from 
Paris ; during the absence of his wife, who had gone 
to prepare the carriage for his daily drive, he insisted 
on drinking liqueurs that had been forbidden him, and 
within half an hoiu- of that time he was seized with a 
fourth attack, and died without recovering consdous- 
ness, at the age of seventy-three. On the I7di he 
was interred in the cemetery of Matzleinsdor^ in a 
plain and hiunbic grave, that was discovered in 1844, 
bearing the, simple insaiption : " Here h'es an honest 
German, a good Christian, and a faithfol husband, 
Christopher, Chevalier Gluck, master in the art of 
music; died 15th November 1787." By his side 
his widow was afterwards laid ; her epitaph is curi- 
ously in contrast with the brevity of his : 

" Here lies, by the side of her husband, Marie 
Anna Elde von Gluck, nee Pergin. She was a good 
Christian and the secret friend of the poor. Loved 
and appreciated by all who knew her, she ended her 
life at the age of seventy-one, not without having 
generously rewarded those who merited it. She, died, 
I2th March 1800. This monument to her has been 
erected by her grateful nephew, Charles von Gluck, in 
testimony of his profound veneration." Evidently 
Frau Gluck's reputation for charity eclipsed that of 
her husband ; his will runs : ** I leave to the Insdtu- 
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tion for the needy, one florin ; to the General Hos- 
pital, one florin ; to the Town Hospital, one florin ; 
to the Normal School, one florin ; in all four florins." 
Whether this curious testament was prompted by his 
desire to leave the disposition of hb fortune in the 
hands of his wife, or merely by pure miserUncss, cannot 
be known ; certainly Gluck was not lacking in worldly 
goods. 

The last act in the drama in which Gluck and ^ 
Picdnni had ligured as antagonists was the proposal 
by the latter to do honour to the memory of his 
illustrious rival by founding an annual concert, at 
which nothing should be performed but the German 
master's music. "You know," he wrote in the 
fsurnal de Parii, * " that this art, which owes perhaps 
its charms to its mobility, and which requires, I dare 
to say, a kind of inconstancy in its forms, changes in 
a nation in proportion as it becomes perfected or 
diffused. Perhaps that need of variety, that has so 
corrupted art in Italy, will seize upon you here, and 
your music of forty years hence will no longer 
resemble that which pleases you to-day. The insti- 
tution I propose will have the further advantage of 
recalling to our composers the principles of the arts 
and the kind of truth that is required in music. The 
image of the grand models Gluck has left us will 
preserve for those who shall succeed him the character 
and method of dramatic music, in which the genius 
of this great composer especially lay." t The pro- 

* 15th December 1787. 
t DcsQoirestencs, p. 393. 
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posal, however, after much discussion, came to 
nothing. • 

Quck's personal character shows itself both in hb 
music and in his physical stmaure. To the last he 
was the hardy, virile peasant, trained to rough and 
sturdy habits of life. In his lace can be clearly seen 
those qualities that appear again in his music and in 
his correspondence ; the head is thrown back proudly 
and confidently ; the large and mobile mouth has an 
air of quick intelligence ; and the eyes look out 
straight and fearlessly upon the beholder. He was a 
man whose native strength often showed itself un- 

* An intereadng light on the relative cittmatet in 
which Gluck and Picciuni were held by the loven of 
Italian music is to be hid in Grimm's remarks on this 
letter of Piccinni. One phrase in the letter wis to the 
effect that " the lyrical theatre owes to this great composer 
what the French stage owes to Comeille." On this 
Grimm remarks : " If the revolution effected by the 
Chevalier Gluck on our lyrical stage, if the character of 
his genius, the asperity of his productiont, the sublimity 
of his ideas, the incoherence, the triviality, we may say, 
of these at times, offer strong points of resemblance between 
him and the father of the French theatre, it is not less 
true that the opera owes to Piccinni what the French 
stage owes to the inimitable Raciue ; that purity, that 
unintenupted elegance of style, that eiquisite sensibility 
so characteristic of the author of PiiJre, which we do not 
find either in Gluck or in the great Comeille, and which 
constitutes the charm of the compositions of Piccinni, as 
it will eternally constitute the charm of the venes of 
Racine." (Grimm's " HAnoires," 1813, vol. iv. pp. lao- 
is6.) 
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pleasantly, as in his frequently harsh relations \ 
other men ; but this native uncompromising strei 
was absolutely necessary to the man who should ej 
the reform of the opera. DiiFerent from Wagner, 
nervously constituted, less self-conscious, he yet d 
work which, though it cannot be compared 
Wagner's in real depth of importance, yet marks 
out (ai above any musical iigure of his time I 
closely he shared the ideals and the fellacies of 
age will be shown in the following analysis of 
method. 
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PART II 



GLUCK'S RELATIONS TO THE 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF HIS EPOCH 



CHAPTER I 

Gluck's career began at an epoch when the opera 
had already run a comparatively lengthy course ; at 
the time of his death it had been in existence in 
Europe for nearly two hundred years. In that time 
many changes had come over it, many new impulses 
bad sprung up within it, and it had been modified 
from without by many social and intellectual forces ; 
in less than a century, tn fact, after its birth in 
Florence, it had altered so completely that it would 
scarcely have met with recognition from its founders. 

I. The art-form that was subsequently to develop 
into the modern opera had sprung up in Italy among 
a set of refined scholars, imbued with all the antique 
erudition of the Renaissance, who wished to give to 
music something of the living dignity it was thought 
to have possessed in connection with the Greek drama. 
Antiquarians are now agreed that it was towards the 
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end of the sixteenth centuty that the opera, in the 
sense in which we employ the term, really had its 
birth. It is true that for generations previously there 
had been entertainments of which music formed an 
essential part ; our knowledge of performances of this 
kind goes back at least to 1:^50. But the musical 
portions of these entertainments were for the most 1/, 
part merely intermezzi inserted casually between 
difierent parts of the spoken portion, and were, of 
course, entirely in the madrigal style then so much in 
vogue. It was appropriately enough in Florence, 
which had a healthier and more secular intellectual Ufe 
than either Rome, Venice or Naples, that the spirit of 
revolt against the older religious forms had birth. In 
1579, during the fostivities attending the marriage of 
Francesco I., Duke of Tuscany, and Bianca Capello, 
some music by Mendlo and Gabrieli was performed, 
which impressed many people by the utter incongruity 
between its own slow solemnity and the dithyrambic 
words to which it was set. It was at the bouse of 
Count Bardi that a number of enthusiasts gathered 
together, from whose meditations sprang the ancestor 
of the modern opera. Galilei set the '*Ugolino" 
section from Dante's Purgatono to music for one 
voice with a viola accompaniment, and followed this 
up with a setting of the' Lamentations of Jeremiah. 
It was, however, in 1594 that Jacopo Peri and 
Caccini set to music J^ tPafhi of Rinuccini, and laid"? 1 
therein the foundations of modern opera. In 1600, 
the same scholars collaborated in Eu ridice^ which was 
even more successfiil than the previous work. The 
new music found a goodly number of imitators ; and 
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how deeply the musical world was sdrred by the new 
style may be seen from the controvenial literature that 
at once sprang up about it. * Peri's avowed purpo se 
in the new dramatic monodies which he wrote was 
stated in the prelace to EurtdUt^ pubh'shed at Venice. 
There he tells us " how he was led to the discovery of 
the new and vital s^le in music He says that in 
studying the drama of the ancients be felt convinced 
that they had adopted a tone of expression other than 
that of everyday speech, which, though never rising 
into song, was nevertheless musically coloured. This 
induced him to observe carefully the various manners 
of speaking in daily life, and these be endeavoured to 
reproduce in music as fetthfully as he could. Soft and 
gentle speech he interpreted by half-spoken, half-sung 
tones on a sustained instrumental base; feelings of 
a deeper emotional kind by a melody with greater 
intervals and a lively tempo, the accompanying instru- 
mental harmonies changing more frequently. Some- 
times he employed dissonance." t 

From this time the opera advanced with almost 
incredible rapidity, owing, perhaps, more to Monte- 
verde than to any other man since Jacopo Peri. 
Monteverde, besides increasing the dramatic scope of 
the recitative, gave tww life to the orchestra, and 
introduced several new effects, such as the trtmelo and 
the /f zziVa/a in the strings. His Of^ (1607) conuins 
the first musical dramatic duet. Cavalli (1599-1676), 

♦ See Niumtnn, *' Hiitory of Music " (English tranila- 
tion), vol. i. p. 541. 
t Niwnuin, i. 524. 
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a pupil of Monteverde, ** introduced word-repetition / 
into his ariettas — a proceeding hitherto disapproved of 
by the Florentine school." 

It is evident from this rapid sketch that the opei 
from the very beginning, and by the very nature of 11 
beginning, was a form of art destined to many an 
peculiar vicissitudes. It was strained and artifici: 
from the start ; it owed its origin to no contemporai 
stress of feeling, but was simply a conscious an 
deliberate attempt to cast the Renaissance thought an 
emotion into the mould of the antique. How muc 
harm, in the midst of so much good, was actuall 
wrought by the Renaissance, it is not easy to cstimati 
It is certain that the virile art and literature of Greeci 
bursting as they did upon the weaker zsthctic sens 
of the Europe of that day, tended to some extent I 
impede the growth of the very spirit they themselvi 
had roused. It was the adoration of the antique thi 
was the least satisfactory part of the Italian Renaissance 
and it was of this adorati(Mi that the opera was bon 
It was not an art springing from the desire to expre; 
new moods in a form born of the moods themselve 
but a calm attempt on the part of a few scholar 
saturated with the antique, to revive what they wei 
pleased to caU " the music of the Greeks." Study i 
the Greek dramatists and scholiasts had convince 
them that music, in some form or other, was an integn 
part of the dramas of ^schylus, Sophocles, and £ur 
pides i and as these works represented to them th 
highest achievements of dramatic art, no attempt t 
resuscinte the drama in their own day could b 
thoroughly successful without a resuscitation at th 
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same time of that music which had been so inseparable 
from the drama at Athens. The members of the 
Florentine Academy never paused to consider whether 
the dramatic work of the Europe of the sixteenth 
century had anything in common with the Greek 
drama ; whether the music of modern Europe was 
music at all in the sense which that word bore for an 
Athenian of the fifth century b.c ; whether, there- 
fore, the relation between the poetry and music of 
Athens was anything like the rebtion between the 
poetry and the music of their own day ; and finally, 
whether anything could be really known of the music 
of the Greeks. These considerations did not occur to 
them ; they were less artists than scholars, and their 
sole aim was to bring upon the stage of the sixteenth 
century a form of union of poetry and music which 
they believed to have been the form of union between 
these arts in the drama of the Greeks.* And this 



* Peri, in his preface to Euridite, wys th«t tlie object 
of the Florearinc refonners wm " to try the power of this 
species of melody, which they imagined to be such as wu 
used by the ancient Greeks and Romans throughout their 
dramas." And Guidotti, the editor of Cavalieie's DtiP 
auimd t del arpa — another of the works in the new style — 
says it consists of " singular and new musical compositions, 
made in imitation of that style with which the ancient 
Greeks and Romans are supposed to have produced such 
great effects by their dramatic representations." (See 
Burney, "History of Music," iv. 1 8.) Even in the 
eighteenth century the question wu still laboriously dis- 
cussed whether the ancient or the modern music created 
the greater eSect. 
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union mainly resolved itself, for them, into an accom- 
paniment of the words of the drama by musical 
declamation.* 

The spirit of imitation of the antique, 1 ' 
called the opera into being in Italy, contr 
choice of subject, causing this to be take 
from the scenes and personages of the Grce. 
Dealing as it thus did with the ghostly f 
antiquity, it was bound to suffer both in 
in expression. Had there been sufficient 
thought in Italy at that time to give 
dramatic poetry, the intellectual condition 
been such that opera, in the sense of imii 
antique, would have been unable to maint 
long ; but Italy was too weak to give 
original dramatic art, and there was no he 
product to drive out this bastard growth, 
of weak modernity upon misunderstood ai 
that the opera, growing as it did out 
stagnant culture, took the only course th 
toit,'and became the toy first of the Cour 
of the public. It was necessarily mon 
inexpansive in the vocal portions ; and so, 
the very first, recourse had to be had to 

* The ibb^ GHllo wrote to Caccini in 
are the father of a new order of music, or rai 
of melody which is not melody, a rccitative-i 
in character and surpassing the songs of the 
altering the words nor depriving them of 1 
senriment, but, on the contrary, augraentii 
giving them great meaning and force." i 
Celler, "Lea Origines de I'Op^ra," p. 334.) 
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decorations and scenery, to atone for the lack of 
sensuous excitement in the story itself.* 
I Then, in process of time, the opera passed from the 
[ Courts to the public ; instead of being a spectacle used 
; merely on the occasion of princely festivities, it became 
\ the amusement of the ordinary theatre-goer. And at 
this point of its development it underwent a change 
that was of vital importance in its subsequent history. 
It began, as we have seen, as a form of art in which a 
kind of musical declamation, with a simple instru- 
mental accompaniment, was superimposed upon the 
words of the play. Had the learned theorists of the 
Florentine Academy been less intent upon the music 
of the Greelcs, they might have seen among the 
coimtry people around them a form of union between 
poetry and music that was much more natural, more 
modern, and more pleasing to the ear than the care- 
fully reasoned system of declamation of Jacopo Peri 
and his fellows. There, if anywhere, was the germ of 
a genuine musical drama, that should take madern 
poetical ieeling and modrrn musical fi^Ung and 
technique and by a spontaneous co-ordination of 
them should give birth to an art that would be 
related as naturally to modem dramatic ideas as the 

* See Alguotd, " Venuchc Qbcr die Architectur, ctc^" 
p. 127. The decorations of coune found their way into 
the opera in the first place from the masque, and were the 
inevitable amusement of an idle Court in ■ reUHvely low 
stage of culture. On the magnificence of the display in 
the early operai see Grove's "Dictionary of Music," art. 
"Opera ; " and on the masques see Burckhardt's "Civilisa- 
tion of the Renaissance in Italy," pp. 415-418. 
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Greek dramaticibrm was related to Greek ideas. Jt^ ' 
was really no more consistent of the Italian scholars 
to attempt to force upon modern emotions the forms 
of antiquity, than it was of the English university 
scholars of the same epoch to attempt to crush our 
growing English tongue into the fetters of the antique 
prosodial rules. The same danger that had beset Italy | 
beset England also. Here too the Renaissance 
threatened for a time to make literature derivative and 
imitative in quality rather than native and spon- 
taneous i but from various causes England escaped the 
danger of a slavish admiration of antiquity. The 
student of the Shakespearian drama knows how, for a 
time, the finest intellects of the nation spent them- 
selves in endeavouring to mould English tragedy in 
the fashion of the antique ; and faow criticism, such as 
that of Sir Philip Sidney in his " Defence of Poesic," 
equally looked upon Greek and Latin dramas as the 
only models worthy to be followed, and regretted the 
signs of an unruly tendency in English dramatists to 
set the classical rules at nought. The growing roman- I 
ticism of foeling in England, however, made it finally 1 
impossible for contemporary art to restrict itself within [ 
the formulas of antiquity ; while the wave of classical | 
imiution that England struggled through and rose { 
triumphant from, entirely swamped the weaker spirit of j 
Italy. Yet though to the shaping of the opera at the ' 
commencement there went only the ^tidious prefer- 
ences of antique-souled scholars, and though the union 
of poetry and music that was already among the people 
was passed by in contemptuous indifference, it was 
this form of union— or rather the spirit of it — that 
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ultimately prevailed. The Nemesis came when the 
opera passed from the courts to the public at large. 
From the very nature of the case, this system of arid 
declamation could only hope for length of days among 
scholars who would be content to forego the sensuous 
delights of music, in consideration of the greater satis- 
faction they felt at the idea of having resuscitated the 
long-lost " music of the Greeks." 

But the general theatrical public, Gallio-like, cared 
for none of these things. They were indifferent to 
Euripides and Seneca, and knew nothing of Aristotle 
and Longinus. They demanded simply pleasure from 
the theatre, and as their healthy instincts began to 
assert themselves, the Florentine declamation gave way 
to a form of union between music and poetry more 
like that which bad always existed among the people, 
who did not breathe the musty air of libraries, and to 
whom the Greek drama was a thing uncared-for and 
unknown. At a later time this naturalistic spirit 
actually came to play a considerable part in shaping 
one of the most delightful species of musical art — the 
eper abuffa ; for this was in reality the musical analogue 
oTthe Comm tdia deir Artt, a form of rural comedy that 
had existed from time immemorial among the people, 
and that had been absolutely untouched by the new 
spirit of the Renaissance. And when, in the seven- 
teenth century, the opera was settled upon the thea- 
trical stage, it was inevitable that the old ideal of de- 
clamation should be partly put away, and that both 
composers and audience should take delight in new 
melodic freedom and harmonic richness. To this 
another circumstance contributed. The director of a. 
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theatre, not having at his command the vast pecuniar 
resources of the Courts, and being thus unable to pn 
vide the same magnificence of scenic display, w: 
compelled to hold out to his patrons a bait of equal < 
greater attractiveness in the shape of superb singing, 
Thus began what musical historians have called " tli 
reign of the singers." This movement, which h: 
generally been regarded as a retrogression of tl 
musical drama, a falling from the high and rigoroi 
ideal of the Florentine Academicians, was in reality 
much-nccdcd movement towards freedom and spot 
taneity of expression. The 'musical drama need< 
this ; for, as has already been shown, the form 1 
opera projected by Peri and his associates was hot 
imitative and artificial in itself, and had the fiirthi 
demerit of passing over the more fundamentally natur 
form of union between poetry and music that wj 
already in existence among the people. That th 
movement towards naturalism and lyric freedom, whic 
probably had its origin in Naples, was carried too fa 
and ultimately became thoroughly vicious and harmfi 
is regrettable from the point of view of a later time 
but the fact remains, that had the much-abused " reij 
of the singers " not come, or, to speak more accuratel; 
had the lyrical principle implied by this dominatic 
not asserted itself, the opera would have missed 01 
great motive force that gave it incalculable assistani 
in its movement towards modernity and freedom, 
was not that the lyrical flood was evil in itself j tl 
evil consisted in losing sight of the grain of truth th 

* See Algarotti, p. zzi). 
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was realljr contained in the plan of the founders of the 
opera — the truth that some provision must be made 
for an exceptional kind of union between poetry and 
music in those cases where the words do.not demand^ 
or indeed suggest, a copiousness of lyrical fervour ; 
that is, some other musical form, interesting in itself, 
would have to be devised for carrying on the main 
business of the opera between the soli, duets and tn- 
semblei. TTie great defect of the lyrical movement was 
that it became too exclusively and too lacilely lyrical ; 
it cared for sensuous pleasure and for little more ; and 
recitative became in consequence unutterably degraded. 
Here, of course, we have to seek the explanation in 
the social and political circumstances of the time. 
The Italy of that and later days was utterly incapable 
of such an interest in life as would have led to the 
creation of a genuine humanistic drama. The letters 
from Italy of the President de Brosses show all too 
clearly the flaccid intellectual life of the time, and 
convince us that in such an environment it was im- 
possible for the opera to be more than a fashionable 
lounge for the idle public* The desire for a musical 
drama that should be poeticaUy interesting throughout 
would have imphed an audience capable of taking a- 
continuous dramatic interest in the play ; and such an - 
audience did not then exist in Inly. To take an 
intellectual interest in opera would have been an 
almost unheard-of thing for either composers or 

* See Dc Brosses : " L'ltalie Galinte ct Puniliiie," 
faiiim; lud the testimony of Atgirotti, ef. tit. pp. i6l, 
a67. 
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I audience; they asked for nothing more than passive 

'J sensuous enjoyment. * 

2. In Germa ny the course of the opera had been 
for the most part similar to its course in Italy. It 
quickly became popular there, more especially at the 

* In the foregoing brief risumi of the course of the 
open in Italy, the culture-side of the development has 
slone been looked at. The reader who wishes to supple- 
ment this with a view of the formal evolution of music 
pir II during this epoch, and the changes from the 
madrigalesque style to the specifically modern manner, 
may consult Dr. Parry's excellent account in his "Art of 
Music," or any of the good histories of the opera. As 
beaiiug on the queation of the sudden lyrical orgasm that 
seemed to come upon luly in the early years of the 
seventeenth century, and the subsequent development of 
the buffo forms of opera, it is noticeable that an analogous 
sociological situation had come about at an earlier epoch 
in the Commtdia dtW Artt — the ancient comedy oi the 
people, the real antiquity of which can scarcely be esti- 
mated. It is certain that the great vogue of the CommiMa 
dtir Arte in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries was due to its affording the down-trodden Italian 
populace a refuge from their political and social sorrows. 
They played at gaiety in order not to realise that they 
should be sad. Thus in the second quarter of the six- 
teenth century we have one of the players and writers 
of the Comedy of Masks — ^Angelo Beolco, sumamed 
Ruzzantc — giving his reasons for adopting this rude form 
of dramatic representation. "The world is no longer 
what it was," he vnites. " There is nothing but slaughter 
and famine ; in the fields there is no longer any sound of 
laughter and siilging \ the young people no longer make 
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Courts ; and it was one sign of the intellectual weakness 
of Germany at this time that the opera took root there 
in Italian, instead of in the native tongue.* Artistic 
princes and dilettante barons thought their possessions 
incomplete without an Italian opera-troupe. The per- 
fbrmanras were generally in Italian, the singers and 
conductors were for the most part Italians \ the poets 

love and marry ; wc aeem choked by the plague in our 
throats ; the very nightingale no longer sings as in former 
days ; happy are the dead quiet underground. Let ut 
therefore, since we cannot cry freely, laugh in our misery." 
(Quoted in Vcmon Lee's "Studies of the Eighteenth 
Century in Italy," p. 135.} On the sociological side of 
the dramatic forms in Italy, see also Burckhardt't 
"Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy," pp. 315-321 ; 
and on the condition of the Italian people in the seven- 
teenth century, see an eloquent passage in Vernon Lee's 
book, pp. 141, 341. The great growth of the buffa forma 
in the seventeenth century, and the rapid rise of the 
melodic style, were phenomena intimately related to the 
social life of the time ; and this popular clement in music 
certainly did more for opera than the efforts after the 
antique on the part of the Florentine academicians. On 
the greater naturalness of the biif» order, see Algarotti, 
pp. 151, 252. 

* In 1627 the drama of Dajne was translated from the 
Italian, set to music by SchQtz, and performed at Dresden. 
The first German performance of opera on a public stage 
was in 1678, when Theile's Adem and Eve was given at 
Hamburg in the German language. For the most part, 
however, the recitatives alone were in German, and the 
arias, which were looked upon as the really important 
parts of an opera, were sung in Italian. See Burney, 
"History of Music," iii. 577. 
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and composers were cither Italians or men who had 
been educated in Italy, and who had acquired so much 
of that &tal fedlity of imitation as enabled them tc 
turn out work after work of merely mechanical con- 
struction ; and the subjects in Germany, as in Italy, 
were mainly drawn from classical mythology. The 
northern nations were no more capable than the 
southern of creating and maintaining a contemporary 
drama ; in every direction they spent such energy u 
they possessed in imitation and convention. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, indeed, 
Germany could not be credited with the possession ol 
an indigenous literature. Hindered by the difference 
in local dialects and by a general lack of intellectual 
stamina, she could attain to nothing more than a few 
0}ld and spiritless imitations of the French and the 
Greek, A new wave of intellectual energy passed over 
the country at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the literature that grouped round Leibnitz 
gave some promise of the richer flood that was shortly 
to pour over northern Germany. Gottsched, though 
he detested the English drama and modelled his style 
on Racine, yet had the merit of wishing to see a truly 
national literature in Germany } and the celebrated 
controversy between him and Bodmer — the leader of 
the opposite party and the champion of Milton — 
though puerile enough in ojuLc^eSr^ve a noteworthy 
stimulus to literary diKussion and to culture. And 
with a quickening intellectual life in the universities, 
the way was being prepared for the great revival in 
the middle of the nntury under Winckelmann, Leas- 
ing, Herder, and Kant. With this awakening in 
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literature came a simultaneous awakening in music, 
and a similar note of humanistic culture is heard in 
both of them. One result of the Thirty Years' War 
had been to throw the German mind more Ui(HX>ughly 
upon itself} a deeply emotional nation, in its hours of 
depression, develops an internal world of melancholy 
and pious re»gnatton. Hence the literature was for a 
long time intensely religious and the philosophy wholly 
mystical ; and the spirit that Uossomed into the 
hymnals of the seventeenth century lived on into the 
eighteenth, and culminated in the work of John 
Sebastian Bach. ''He, indeed, was dominated almost 
entirely by this mysticism, which gave to his music 
throughout a character of intensive, melancholy long- 
ing. Beyond all other composers he is the psycho- 
logist of the soul in its moments of placid daustral 
seclusion. Handel, with more virility of temperament^ 
and amind strengthened and braced by constant inter- 
course with the world, helped to make music more 
thoroughly humanistic. He is less of the cloister than 
Bach ; he has the strength that comes from the buffet- 
ings of nature ; there is a tension, a fibre of oppug- 
nancy in his music, that is absent from the work of 
the quiet old Cantor. Handel, though his finest com- 
positions were written to religious words, yet gives to 
all his music a broader and more genuinely humanistic 
character than appears in the work of Bach. In 
Handel, although his own operas were destined to be 
held in little more account than the current opera- 
writing of his day, music reaches out so superbly to 
human life, and gives such strong and vibrant utterance 
to the deeper emotions, that it was receiving the best 
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possible preparation for its later taslc of dramati 
expression.* And what was religious mysticism 
Bach, and religious humanism in Handel, became 
Gluck the broadest secular humanism : his artist's eye 
was turned solely on men as men, oa human pa 
solely as human passion. 

Even in the dark times of the Italian domina 
Germany had not been lying idle ; even then the 
sincere, musical sense of the nation had been grc 
after a saner ideal than that of the south. It 
natural, of course, that French and Italian mei 
should underlie most of the German opera-wor 
that day ; but in several places, notably at HamI 
various men set themselves the task of making Gei 
opera more completely German. Kusser, at the 
of the seventeenth century, did good work at F 
burg, although his style was mainly foreign in ir 
tion J and he must have greatly influenced K 
(1673-1739), who made more for earnestness in c 
than any German before Gluck. Keiser sharei 
countrymen's passion for the oratorio and cantata, 
the seriousness of purpose and of execution reqi 
by these forms of art imported itself also into 

* It is curious to what a slight extent Handel Jnflue 
the liter forms of music. As Mr. A. J. Balfour has 
expressed it, "his works form, as it were, ■ monui 
solituy and colossal, raised at the end of some 1 
avenue from which the true path of advance has ali 
branched ; a monument which, stately and splendid th< 
it be, is not the vestibule through which art has passi 
the discovery and exploration of new regions of beai 
("Essays and Addresses," p. rxx.) 
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dramatic work. He based his airs less on the Italian 
form than on the German Ued, at the same time giving 
greater care to the recitative ; and as he wrote operas 
to German words, he had all the more opportunities 
to give a characteristically German expression to his 
music. He pondered much over his art, somewhat in 
the manner of Gluck, and expounded his views in a 
pre&ce to a collection of airs from his Ahmra and 
Oetavia^ published at Hamburg in 1706.* Like 
Gluck, he set his Eice against the abuse of contrapimtal 
devices in opera, and avowed his desire to deliver 
German music from the influence of the ** protzigen 
Italiener und prahleriscben Franzosen." Character- 
istically, German is his dictum that '*nicht durcb 
Kun$t,wohl aber durch Erfahrung," can the composer 
alone hope to do enduring work. 

Keiser, however, and his successor Telemann ( 1681- 
1767), were greatly hindered by the scenic display of 
the opera, which in Germany, as in France and Italy, 
went to such proportions as almost to eclipse the work 
of both poet and musician, the true lords of the opera 
frequently being the decorator and the machinisL 
The gravity and naturalness of Keiser were, in fact, 
only imporCati<Ki$ from the lied and the oratorio, and 
were powerless for good in &ce of the increasing popu- 
larity of Italian music. Italians like Agosttno Steflani 

*- The preface is not actually by Keiser, but by Feind. 
The ideas, however, arc Keiser's, in the same way that the 
ideu in the preface to Alttstt are Gluck'a. For an excel- 
lent account of the opera in Germany, see Reiumann's 
" ninKtrirte Geschichte der dentschen Muiik," 
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(1650-1730) settled themselves in Germany, and won 
riches and position as composers and conductors ; 
Italians lilce Zeno and Mctastasio provided the libretti ; 
while the most popular German operatic writers before 
Gluck — Hasse, Graun and Naumann — modelled their 
style upon that of the Neapolitan school, which was 
then the most brilliant in Europe. Graun, indeed, 
had something of Reiser's depth and seriousness, and 
his airs sometimes showed the influence of the earlier 
master. He had a training in technique equal to that 
of Handel, but his talent was predominantly lyrical, 
and his aria-writing was the finest and most expressive 
portion of his work. Graun, however, was unable to 
break away from the current Italian tradition; and 
not only the bulk of his operatic compositions, but 
even the greater part of his oratorio Dtr Tod yeiUy is 
in the style of the Italian opera. 

A further sign of dramatic degradation was the 
growing vogue of paiticeie operas, made by patching 
together a number of airs and duets, sometimes irom 
the works of one composer, frequently from the works 
of several. The time for the German emancipation 
had not yet come. All the real strength of the nation 
spent itself in religious music ; secular art was left to 
French and Italian degradation. It was reserved for 
Gluck to bring high seriousness of purpose from the 
church into the theatre. 

3. In France, the course of the opera was different 
from'whatit hacf been cither in Italy or in Germany. 
The ballet — a medley of dances, song, dialt^e and 
c£orus — \aS' long been a popular French form of 
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entertainment, particularly at the Courts; and the 
French opera had really sprung up out of this. 

As early as 1581, on the occasion of the marriage of 
the Due dc_Joyeuse with Mdllc. de Vaudemqnt^ a 
work of this kind was given, entitled Lt ballet camiqut 
de la rayney remfili d* diversfs divises, maicaradet, 
cbansmt de mtuique et autra gentilUtses ; the words 
were by Baltazarini, the music by Beaulieu and 
Salomon. The first French opera, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, was La paitorali ( 1659), the words 
of which were by the Abb^ Perrin, and the music by 
Cambert ; and so successful docs this appear to have 
been that it was quickly followed by others by the 
same composer. Some impetus was given to dramatic 
composition in Frahce by the king's letter of 166?, 
giving Perrin the exclusive right of these perform- 
ances ; three years after, the fint opera-house was 
built in Paris, and opened with a pastoral, Psirunay the 
words again being by Perrin and the music by 
Cambert. A new craftsman, however, had by this 
time appeared upon the scene ; one who was destined 
to give so forward an impulse to the French opera as 
to have his name erroneously coupled with it as its 
founder. In the same year that saw the production 
of Pomana, Perrin delegated his privilege to LuUy, an 
Italian by birth, but a Frenchman in feelings and 
ideas. He opened bis reign at the theatre with Let 
fetet de F Amour et de Batcbuty the words being a 
pasticcio from the ballets of Quinault. Then, in 
1673, came the first real . step towards the con- 
solidation of the opera, in the production of Cadmusy 
— a tragedie fyrique in five acts ; the poetry, by 
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Quinautt, the music by Lully. They co-opcratcd in 
several other works: v/ZcMfc (1673}, Tbeteus (1675), 
Carnavai (1675), Atjs (1676), hit (1677), Peril' 
(1682), Phaetm (1683), jtntadsi (1684), Rolan. 
(1685), jfrtnida (1686), &c. ; while for some tim 
Lully worked with Thomas Corneille, producinj 
Psycke (1678), and BelUrophm (1679). 

From the beginning French opera was peculiarl; 
hampered both in form and in expression. It 
courtly origin imposed some strangely rigid necessitie 
upon it. Its subjects it of course drew from classics 
mythology or from the romances of chivalry, follow 
ing the &shion of the time ; and though the oper 
was everywhere employed as a medium for fiattery c 
potentates, in France this adulation was so gross, an' 
dominated the opera so completely, that it may almos 
be said that everything was sacrificed to this, * Th 
mode of working followed by Lully is an indication c 
the prevailing taste in opera in the Paris of th 
sevenceentl^ century, and at the same time a revelatioi 
of the difficulties with which French opera had alway 
to contend. In selecting the story from Greek a 
Roman mythology, special care of course had to b 
taken that everything should be &vourablc to flatter 
of the monarch. To this end, several subjects wei 
submitted to the judgment of Louis ; the one selecte 

* On the influence of Louis' " protection " upon tfa 
French intellect of the time, the leader may consu 
Buckle's " History of Civilisation," vol. ivchsp. xi, Buctl 
is historically right in his condemnation of the protectii 
spirit, though his sociological conclusion is of coune ope 
to question. 
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bjr him was then passed on to Lully, whose first 
business was to plan out the decorations and the 
dances. It next came into the poet's hand, and after 
his portion of the work had been approved by the 
Academy, Lully set it to music, malcing, however, 
any change that suggested itself to him. Thus music 
was really quite a secondary thing in the early French 
\ opera. Dances and decorations played a very large 
I part in it, and when we consider the tone of French 
I social and intellectual lifi: at that time, and the high 
contemporary development of the specialised art of 
poetry, it is easy to conceive how the verbal sub- 
stratum came to bulk more largely in importance 
than the music. There was in France none of the 
sensuous lyrical outpouring that had so strangely and 
to rapidly transformed the Italian opera. In his 
recitative, Lully reduced music almost to a minimum. 
He did not attempt to dominate it, either in dm^, in 
rhythm, or in intervals, by specifically musical feeling ; 
he charaaerised it instead by a method that consisted 
in accentuating the metrical and prosodial elements 
of the words themselves. It is a well-known peculi- 
arity of music that it makes light of the relationship of 
words and syllables and accents as these occur in 
ordinary speech or in poetry, claiming to do this by 
the fact of its addressing a higher rhythmical and 
accentual sense than is appealed to in poetry or in 
prose i and this music docs even in usual recitative, 
where at least some pretence is made to give a musical 
pleasiue over and above the mere intellectual signifi- 
cance of the words. There is very little of this in 
LuUy ; what he does in recitative is to follow closely 
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the accent of the words, and even rigidly to retain the 
verbal rhythm by frequent changes of time — moving 
from common time to \ time and back again^ every 
few words, thus : [ Vous passez sans me | voir ; 
craignez-vous ma pre | -scnce ? Je vous aime Th£ | 
-one, et ce soup^n m'ofiensc. Que ma veue aujourd- 
huy ro' cause d'cmbar | -ras, Avouez qu'en ccs { lieux 
vous ne me cherchiez | pas ? Je cherchais la Rcyne," 

Naturally, a similar method of procedure was 
employed in the airs. There was little or no feeling 
in them ; being often intended mainly for the adula- 
tion of the monarch or his fiivourites, they were 
lavishly besprinkled with witty or sententious sayings 
that defied emotional treatment. The aria was thus 
restricted to more or less conventional forms, and the 
music was added to the words with little thought of 
their essential inappropriatencps for it. So character- 
less, indeed, were Lully's melodies, that they were 
easily appUcable to the most dissimilar circumstances ; 
and it is related of Guion that when in prison at 
Vincennes, he employed bis dme in writing mystical 
hymns to these operatic melodies of Lully.t The 
relations of the composer towards music in the opera 
were in fact very ill-defined. The art being still 
almost in its infancy, it was difficult for it to struggle 

* Scene from Phaiun, quoted from Reissmuin, "C. W. 
von Gluck," p. 94. ReiumRnn erroneously prints uui for 
vetu u the first word. The recitative commences in com- 
mon time, and then successively changes to J time and 
back again. 

t Reissmann, p. 96. 
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against the combined influences of a society that was 
essentially anti-musical in culture, and a powerful and 
weU-developed poetical drama.* 

Ytft something of the same inevitable change which 
we noticed in Italy took place here also. For some 
time recitative remained where LuUy had left it, and 
the opera was on the whole conducted on the lines 
laid down by him. It was in this spirit that bis sons 
Louis and Jean Louis worked, as well as his pupil 
Colasse. ButMarais (1650-1718) improved the aria 
slightly, giving it a greater lyrical expansiveness and a 
closer dramatic coherence ; and a »milar tendency was 
apparent in the other men who took up the opera at 
that time — Desmarets, Campra, Deatouches and others. 
In process of time the French aria began to assume 
the Italian style, and from such dangers to dramatic 
expression as lay in this assimilation the French aria 
was delivered by Ragicau. (1683-1764), who com- 
menced his operatic career at the age of fifty-one. 
Rameau as a musician was in every way superior to 
LuUy. He gave greater significance to the recitative, 
and brought the aria round from its seductive Italian 
form to the older French style, only retaining so much 
of the Italian method as was necessary to give a finer 
freedom to the melody. That he consciously strove 
to produce a more truly national aria is shown by his 

♦ For a brilliant study of the intellectual world of the 
time of Louis XIV^ see Taine't article on Racine in his 
*' Nouveaui Essais." Naumann (" History of Music,** i. 
597, 598} summarises Lully's qualides and defects very 
well, but fails utterly to correlate them with the intellec- 
tual conditions of hit time. 
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use of the phrase tJf'tr ttallin whenever he uses the 
Italian form in its entirety. Added to this, his orches- ' 
tracion, his counterpoint, his rhythm, and his treatment 
of the chorus all showed an advance on Lully ; and 
it was probably the dramatic nature of his rhythm that ' 
attracted the attention of Gluck during his Pari«an 
visit of 1745. 

4 The performances of the Italian BoufFons in Paris 
in 1752 revealed to the astonished ears of the French 
a kind of music of the possibilities of which they had 
previously had little conception. 

As we have seen, the Italian opera huffa was in 
many respects a healthier and more natural growth 
than the optra stria ; it was more cognate with the 
real feelings of that portion of the Italian people that 
had escaped the impulse of classical imitation during 
the Renaissance ; and it steered clear of much of the 
solemn and inflated absurdity of the serious opera. 
What recommended the work of Pergolesi, Atella, 
Jomelli and their fellows to the French public of 
1752, however, was their free, expansive and seductive 
melody, and the genial atmosphere that pervaded the 
whole music i it must have been felt as a dear-bought 
relief from the turgid declamation or the monotonous 
plain-song of many of the native compositions. The 
literary war that sprang up over the Bouffbns, as, at a 
later time, over the music of Gluck, was an indication 
of bow deeply the sense o{ the French theatrical 
public was stirred ; and the new impulse communi- 
cated by the visit of the Italians undoubtedly influenced 
French music for good. The French were already 
possessed of an opera comique with many pleasing 
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points^ and the warmer style and more spontaneous 
handling of the Italians were now communicated to 
it ; the work of Duni^ Monsigny, and Grctry would 
certainly not have been so charming as it was, bad the 
war of the Buf&nists and anti-Bufix>nists never taken 
place* And the healthier and more spontaneous spirit 
that thus gave life to the comic gtnre found its way 
also into the department of serious opera, influencing 
it for good. French music on the whole was, how- 
ever, in the latter half of the eighteenth century, a 
subject of scorn for all Europe, which was then fas- 
cinated by the ItaUan style. "The long and pertina- 
cious attachment to the style of LuUi and his imitators 
in vocal compositions," writes Burney, "to the exclu- 
sion of those improvements which were making in the 
art in other parts of Europe during the first fifty years 
of this century, have doubtless more impeded its pro- 
gress than want of genius in this active and lively 
people, or defects in their language, to which Rousseau 
and others have ascribed the imperfections of their 
music." And again : "When the French, during the 
last century, were so contented with the music of 
LuUy, it was nearly as good as tliat of other countries, 
and better patronised and supported by the most 
splendid prince in Europe. But this nation, so fre- 
quently accused of more volatility and caprice than 

♦ The WM between the Itilian and the French schools 
wu really much older than 1752. Fifty yean before that 
time there had appeared a " Parallile des Italtens et Aca 
Pranftis en ce qui regaide la Musique et l'Op£n," by the 
Abbj Ragucnct, which was answered furiously by Freneuse. 
Sec Buraey, " History of Music," iv. 608. 
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their neighbours, iiave manifested a steady persevering 
constancy to their music, which the strongest ridicule 
and contempt of other nations could never vanquish." * 
And again : " Indeed, the French seem now the only 
people in Europe, except the Italians, who, in their 
dramas, have a music of their own. The serious opera 
of Paris is still in the trammeb of LuUy and Rameau, 
though every one who goes there either yawns or 
laughs, except when roused or amused by the dances 
and decorations. As 2 sptetacUy this opera is often 
superior to any in Europe ; but as mutie^ it is below 
our country psalmody, being without time, tune, or 
expression that any but French ears can bear ; indeed, 
the point is so much given up by the French them- 
selves, that nothing but a kind of national pride, in 
a few individuals, keeps the dispute alive ; the rest 
frankly confess themselves ashamed of their own 
muac."t 

Such was the verdict given upon French music by 
a cultured ben vivant of the last century. 

Surveying the whole field of opera at the time, it is 
evident that it bad come to an impasse. The comic 
opera was too restricted in subject and method, and too 
br removed from the deeper thought of the time, to 
win for itself any great place in the intellectual world j 
while the serious opera was such a mass of absurdities 
and anomalies, so vitiated by bad libretti and degraded 
by the unhappy bdlity of numberless insignificant 

* Bumey, "Hiitory of Music," iv. 607, 610. 
t Bumey, " Present State of Muiic in Gcrmtny, Icc^" 
"773. »• S4- 
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composers, tfazt it was almost evcTTwhere a hywoiA 
and laughing-stock to the wise, an object of contempt 
for those who were not musical by nature, and an 
object of regret for those who were.* 

* In the Rtviu dti diux Mandei for i ;th July of this 
yeu- there is an irdcle by M. Rend Doumic on " L'Op&a 
ct la Tragidie au ivii™= Siiclc," & prepts of a recently 
published volume on the " Histoire de l'Op£ra en Europe 
■vant Lully et Scarlatti," by M. Roroain Rolland. M. 
Doumic'i article is an excellent study, from the non- 
muiical lide, of the connection between the opera and the 
drama in the seventeenth century. He notes the artificial 
nature of the opera-cult of the time : " Le goflt de 1'op£ra 
est au xviinie siicle une forme de la manie de I'ciotisme. 

n rallie tous les ' snobs ' de I'^poque Une cour 

galante, le monde ^l^gant, les femmes et les marquis, tous 
les doucereux eC les enjou&, ceux qui pr^f^ent le ' vatn 
plaisir' aux jouissances de I'esprit, ceux qui ne dcmandent 
i I'art que de les amuser, tels sont ceux pour qui se pr^are 
et au gr£ de qui se fa;onne le divertissement de I'opJra. 
C'est le triomphe de I'influence mondaine." He shows 
that the opera even infected the poedcsl tragedy of the 
time, and led to aberrations on the part of Comeille and 
Racine, and <}uote$ Grimm in evidence of the unpsycho- 
logical nature of opera and its inferiority to tragedy: "Le 
merveilleux visible," says Grinun, "n'aurait-il pas banni 
tout int6r£t de la xknc lyrique ? Un dieu pent Jtonner, 
il peut parittre grand ct redouiable ; mais peut-il 
intjresserf Son caractire de divinity ne rompt-il pas 
toute espice de liaison et de rapport entre lui et men ? " 
(Compare also Dryden's preface to "Albion and Albanius," 
and a surprisingly good statement of the weakness of the 
early opera on the psychological side in Rousseau's 
" Dictionnaire de la Musique," art. "Op^ra."} Saint* 
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Bvicmond alio had fears for the drama: " 
fiche Ic plus dc I'entCtement oi l*on est pour 
qu'il va ruiner la ti^Me, qui est la plus b«ll 
nous ayons, la plus propre ft Clever I'Sme et la 
de foimer I'eaprit." M, Doumic grows som< 
mistic over the future encroachments of the > 
inclined to lay to its charge some faults of 
stage in general and of Victoi Hugo's dramas i 
M, Rolland promises a further volume, i 
influence of the open on the tragedy of tfai 
century. 
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\s wc have seen, the one muucian who had it 
irithin him to reform the open spent almost half a 
:entury of his life before he moulded into enduring 
»ncrete form the ideas that had been so gradually 
aking shape in his brain. It is, of course, impossible 
to say with any certainty when these ideas iirst became 
iefinitc ; in all probability they were of quiet and 
imperceptible growth. It is essential to bear in mind 
[he physical constitution of Gluck, as well as his intel- 
lectual surroundings, if we would arrive at an under- 
standing of his wort. From all wc know of him — 
!iis birth, his ancestry, the early conditions of bis life, 
fiis later relations with men — it is dear that much of 
his forthright spirit of innovation was simply the inteU 
lectual expression of a healthy, vigorous, independent, 
unsophisticated nature, forcing itself, in spite of all 
opposition and of every seduction, into the way that 
was most natural to it j Gluck was merely following 
the line of least resistance. If his system, to take the 
most idealistic view of the case, was the outcome of 
his reflection, this reflection, for the most part, was in 
turn simply the formulated and conscious expression 
of the impulses of his physical nature. It was as 
impossible for a man of his temperament to take up 
ftoally with anything but an honest and natural dramatic 
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qrstem, as it would have been for 2. Newman to preler 
Rittonalism to Roman Catholicism, or for a Rossetti 
to become a devotee of the classics. Phyaological 
necessity was at the bottom of Gluck's reiection of 
the tawdry unreality of the Italian opi 
day. 

So that it is as unwise as it is in 
attempt to fix any one moment for 
Gluck's reformatory ideas. Co-operat 
the personal element of his nature woul 
of nationality, which would give him, in 
his great German contemporaries, a Icai 
ness and directness in music rather than 
and aromatic sensuousness of the south 
We saw that even in his first opera, coi 
Italian stage, there was a certain northe 
reserve that marlced it out as the wo 
and we have had to chronicle, in the opi 
and middle periods, many indications of 1 
— passages where the serious, intendve 1 
himself under the counterfeit presentmei 
mask. And allowing for the deliberate! 
of Gluck's mind — for his six great worl 
his was a cautious, slowly moving inteUct 
that he would have attained to greate: 
naturalness at an earlier period of his cat 
been for the soul-deadening system of a 
commonplace under which he had the 
live. The advocates of aristocratic pa 
have only to turn their eyes to the 
eighteenth century to see the eviis such 
work, unless directed by men of the wi< 
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and utmost catholicity of culture. Music, being the 
art that ministers most exclusively to sensuous pleasure, 
found greater difficulty than the other arts in throwing 
off the burden of commonplace convention that was 
imposed upon it by its protectors. In the philosophy 
of the time, the tendency was to break the intellectual 
fetters that held men in subjection to constituted 
authority, and to restore to human nature something 
of the dignity that was thought to be its natural con- 
dition. But this spirit of intellectual revolt found 
scarcely an answering echo in the world of music. 
The generally degrading system of aristocratic 
patrom^e^ that almost inevitably sets up false and 
tawdry ideals in the artist and his public, and is a direct 
incentive to servility, was in fiill force in the musical 
world of the eighteenth century, holding the artist 
down, narrowing and degrading his ideal, making him 
more carefiil to write in accordance with the taste of 
his patron than with regard to his duties to himself as 
an artist, and forcing him into the groove of conven- 
tionality and fadle artiiice. It has already been 
pointed out how this system of patronage kft its mark 
on the composers of the eighteenth century, and how 
the fact that Gluck gradually rose above it, bears elo- 
quent testimony to his innate independence and virility. 
Under a happier system, whereby he would have been 
less dependent For his daily bread upon the pleasure of 
a patron, he would in all probability have outgrown the 
follies of the current opera at a much earUer date ; 
that he ever managed to outgrow them, that he ever 
learned to strike a chord of sincerity in that world of 
hollow artifice, makes his figure bulk like that of some 
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solitary giant above the dwarfish forms of his contem- 
poraries. 

He was not alone^ of course, in his perception of the 
absurdities and the shortcomings of the opera of the 
time. Other men before him had called attention to 
these, some with satirical contempt, like Marcello^ 
others, like Algaratti and Addison, with a genuine 
desire to base the musical drama o 
MarceUo's brilliant satire, // Ttair 
known ; it is an unmerciful expoeu 
of the opera of his dajr, down ev< 
details. Every one, again, has heaj 
French wit, that when anything ' 
said, they sang it ; and some of 
irony is directed against the follii 
boards in such bombastic pride. 
Bniyere, and Boileau had laughed ; 
the opera, and Panard had thrown 
into exquisitely humorous verse ir 
I saw at the Opera,"* which fb 
surpasses Addison. Saint-Evremoi 
opera, had said : " If you wish to 1 
is, I answer that it is a strange prodi 
music, where the poet and the mus 
the other, take the utmost possible 
a worthless performance, A piece 
with mu»c, dances, machines, : 
magnificent nonsense, but nonsei 
Dryden had stigmatised it in 

* For Panard's poem see Crtfpei 
caiKi," vol. iii, p. 19s. 
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work would be. 



scenic display of the 
licrous miscarriages of 
; style of Panard : 

contrepoida r6iste ; 
:rie au machiniste ; 
ins la mer, 
;u de I'enfer. 

on the opera, however, 
deserves detailed con- 
erate exposure of the 
icipation of many later 
I of Wagner's, and the 
brms proposed by him 
Gluck, and detailed by 
pers and letters. The 
importance in a com- 
ieas of the time, 
of the opera from its 
:i considers in detail all 
ipera — the libretto, the 
of recitative, the ballet 
I suggestions in each 

iict," Livomo, 1763. It 
S7, and igiin in 1768. 
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case as to the reforms that are needed. He saw, like 
Gluck and lilce Wagner, that the first refoim must be 
in the libretto^ since no good .dramatic music could be 
written to stupid or uninteresting words. " All these 
abuses must be abolished, and the helm again given 
into the hands of the poet, from whom it has been 
wrongly taken";* and the musician, having received 
a good poem to work upon, must follow the poet &ith- 
fuUy. After referring to the ancient union of music 
and poetry and their subsequent disruption, he goes on 
to say : " This great evil can only be remedied by the 
taste and understanding of the composer, by his 
keeping in view the purpose of the poet, and by 
agreeing to be guided by hJm, before even a note has 
been set on paper — as Lully by Quinaultand Vinci 
by Metastasto ; for this alone is the true and proper 
theatre-discipline." t 

The overture was to anricipate the opera : " Among 
the other abuses and imperfections of the present-day 
opera one must be first considered, that strikes the 
ear immediately the opera commences. This is the 
symphony. It always consists of two alUgre move- 
ments and one gravt, makes as much noise as it can, 
is of the same invariable pattern, and is always con- 
ducted in the same manner. ... Its chief function 
may be said to be the annunciation of the subject, and 
the preparing of the hearer for impressions that shall 

* P. 115. I quote from the German tnuislatton of 
Algarotti's book : "Venuche dber die Architectur, Mih- 
lerey, und musicalische Opera," Cusel, 1769. 

t Pp. 138. 139. 
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arise from the drama that follows ; it must consequently 
have a form suited to the whole, like the beginning of 
a good orator's speech. At the present day, however, 
the symphony is looked upon as something absolutely 
unconnected with the drama — a mere piece for 
trumpets and drums, whereby the ears of the audience 
may be temporarily captured and stunned." * 

A better recitative was wanted, t<^tber with a 
greater cultivation ofehhligate recitative. "It appears 
as if our composers thought the recitative not worth 
any trouble ; it gives little pleasure, and can therefore 
expect little honour" ;t then he gives an account of 
the careful manner in which Jacopo Peri wrote his 
recitative. " It was manifold and varied, and modelled 
itself on the words. Now it was as rapid as speech 
itself now it went slowly, bringing out significantly 
the inflexions and accents that spring from the might 
of passion. It was listened to with pleasure, because ' 
it was written with such diligence ; and frequently 
some trait in the recitative affected the hearer more 
powerfully than any aria of our own time has been 
able to do. Even to^y it pleases when it is in the 
ebbUgato form, accompanied by the orchestra ; and it 
would be better if it were more frequently so written." } 
' Like Gluck, he wished to minimise the great disparity 
between the aria and the recitative. " Another good 
elFect would result from the more usual employment 
of the obbligatt form ; the marked contrast between 
the recitative and the arias would be lessened, and a 
finer agreement between the various parts of the opera 

* P. s+o. t P. s+o. t P. a4*- 
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would result." * Trills and ornaments were incom- 
patible with dramatic expression in the historical opera, 
where actual passions wete supposed to be represented 
on the stage ; f and he pointed out, as Addison had 
donc,t the absurdity of pausing in the music when 
such a word as padrt or JigUa occurred, in order to give 
a tender expression to these words, quite irrespective 
of the general tenor of the music " These gentlemen 
hncf by such means to give to these words their 
proper tentiment^ and at the same time to import a 
pleasing variety into their music I take leave to say, 
however, that this is a dtsimanct cf expretsion^ unbear- 
able to any rational being ; that the composer must 
not express the sense of single words, but the sense of 
the whole passage. ,..."§ In the same way he pro- 
tested against the too frequent use of the Ja capa and 
the repetition of words : " And how long-winded and 
unbearable are those eternal repetitions and that unin- 
telligent piling-up of words, simply for the pleasure of 
the music ! These words should only be repeated 
where they are required by the circumstances of 
passion, and wba« the whole sense of the aria is at an 
endi The first part of the .aria should seldom be re- 
introduced } this is a modern discovery, and quite 
contrary to the natural course of speech and passion, 
which never return on themselves; and when once 

• P. 243. t P. 131- 

J See Tit Spertatar, No. l8: "Htitory of the Italian 
Opera." 

{ Pp. 148, 149. See also Du Boi : " Reflexions 
Critiques sur U Po^ie et >ur la Peinturc," 5me ed., 
1747. vol. i. p. 451. 
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the end is reached, and the fire is at its height, it is 
difficult to maintain this if what has gone before is 
repeated." • 
1 The ritomelli are *• too long, and generally sui 
I fluous. In a passionate aria, for instance, it is 
highest d^ree improbable that the actor should 
with his arms crossed, waiting for the ritomi 
come to an end before he can give his passion play. 
And further, when the vocal part has actually begun, 
what use are the four violins in the accompaniment, 
except to drown it and make it unintelligible ? " f 
j Better orchestration is needed, and resort must not 
i be had to a too pedantic technique ; counterpoint is of 
no value when the composer's purpose is the expression 
of passion, though it has its uses in church music t 
A thorough reform is wanted in the ana : ** Scli 
does any one trouble himself to make his airs 
in method and conformable to the sentiment of 
words ; and the many variations that are used to 
and wind about in them are rarely related to a common 
point of unity. The first thought of all our com- 
posers at the present time is to flatter and delight the 
ear in any way, and to be constantly surprising it. To 
move the heart, to keep the imagination on fire — what 
care they about this } " § Finally : " All these irregu- 
larities will never disappear, however, undl the time 
when composers and singers shall no longer ignoi 
very foundation of music; when the recitativi 
most essential part of the drama, shall no longei 

* P. s+8. t P. 144. 

t P. »S+- * Pp- »46. »+7- 
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sadly disfigured and neglected, and when the arias 
themselves shall be delivered in a better manner." * 
These extracts will be sufficient to show the close 
jjarity between the reforms suggested by Algarotti 
:ually carried out by Gluck, as well as 
:lxtcd by him in his writings and conversations, 
ler, Algarotti's book is well worth the atten- 
tion of the historian and the student ; it is one of the 
best of the eighteenth-century treatises on the opera. 

It only rcmajns to asic the question — Had Gluck 
seen Algarotti's workff It seems at least probable 
that he had become acquainted with it, for the book 
was well known in France, Germany and England ; } 
and the close similarity between Algarotti's ideas and 
his own is remarkable. 

"* K.161. 

t CSuck, of course, began the refonn of the opera with 
— -Or^^rin October 1761; Algarotti's essay was published 
in the beginning of T763. What constitutes the great 
importance of the essajr, however, is the almost literal 
agreement between the ideas expressed therein and those 
of Gluck's preface to Ahestt, It will be remembered that 
this preface was published with the opera in 17 
yean after the first performance of Aletste), and it 
possible that Gluck had read Algarotti's essay befo 

X A translation was published in Glasgow in 17 
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We are now id a position to look at duck's own 
ideas as set forth by himself. His great manifesto 
was the celebrated preface to Alenti^ which ran as 
fi>Uow« : — 

" When I undertook to set the opera of AUtsU to 
music, the object I had in view was to avoid all those 
abuses which the misapplied vanity of singers and the 
excessive complaisance of composers had introduced 
into the Italian <^)era, and which had conv< 
the finest and most imposing of spectacle 
the most wearistHne and most ridiculous. ' 
\ reduce music to its true function, that of supporting 
1 the poetry, in order to strengthen the expression of 
the sentiments and the interest of the situations, 
without interrupting the action or disfiguring it with 
superfluous ornament. I imagined that the music 
should be to the poetry just what the vivacity of 
colour and the happy combination of light and shade 
are to a correct and well-composed design, serving to 
animate the figures without altering their contoj 

" So I have avoided interrupting an actor 
warmth of dialogue, to make him wait for a w( 
ritornello, or stopping him in the midst of his dij 
in order that on some suitable vowel he may exhibit 
the ^lity of his fine voice in a long passage, or that 
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the orchestra may give him time to take breath again. 
I have not thought it my duty to hasten through the 
li^firt of an air when this second part was the 



moat pMfionate and the most important, in order to 
repeat th* words or the first part four times j nor to 
rnish "the aria when the sense is not complete,* in 
order to give the singer the opportunity of showing in 
how many ways he can vary a passage. In a word, I | 
have sought to banish from music all the abuses j 
against which good sense and good taste have so long ) 
protested in vain. 

"I have thought that the overture should prepare \ 
the spectators tor the character of the coming action, ' 
and give them an indication of its subject ; that the 
instruments should only be employed in proportion to 
of interest and of passion involved, and that 
l^t. «IiOuId not be too great a disparity between the 
)ivgl^»fa» rfr'mtivr^ in order not to spoil the flow of 
the period, t» interrupt the movement inopportunely, 
or to dissipate the warmth of the scene. 

**■ I have thought, again, that my main task should 
be to seek a noble simplicity, and I have avoided 
parading difficulties at the expense ^ dearnets ; the 
discovery of any novelty has seemed to me precious 
only in so iar as it was naturally called forth by the 
situation, and in harmony with the expression ; lastly, 
no rule I have not thought it my duty to 
Mottce willingly in order to make sure of an effect. 
ISucb himself hu committed an equal absurdity to 
the aria in Paris and Helen, in which he finishes a 
three-syllable word on the second syllable, in order to end 
the musical phrase there. See p. lot. 
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"These are the principles by which I have been 
guided ; happily, the poem lent itself admirably to my 
design i the celebrated author of AUttte^ Signor Cal- 
zabigi, having conceived a new plan for the lyrical 
drama, in the place of flowery descriptions, useless 
comparisons, and cold and sententious moralizing, had 
substituted strong passion, interesting situations, the 
language of the heart, and a continually varied spec- 
tacle. Success has justified my views, and the universal 
approbation of a city like Vienna has convinced me 
that simplicity and truth are the only principles of 
beauty in works of art. 

" At the same time, I know all the risks one runs 

combating prejudices that are deeply and strongly 
rooted."* 

The preface to Paris and Helm has aheady been 
quoted, as well as various observations on his art made 
by Gluck in conversations with Corancez and others, 
and in letters to the French journals. 

It will be observed how distinctly the sutement in 
the letter to the Jairnal it Paris (l2th October 
1777), as to the equality of poetry and music, clashes 
with theabove theory, that music should merely be the 
handmaid to poetry. In his argument with La Harpe, 
Gluck bad said that music and poetry should stand in 
a relation of equality tt> each other, so that neither 
should appear to dominate the other. Marx notices 
the contradiction, and tries to explain it away.t "We 

* Mirx, i. 440-441 ; Desaoiresterres, pp. 6$, 66 ; Bar- 
bedcne, pp. 74.75- 

t Marx ii. 140. See ilio i, 447-450, 
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have to notice here what Gluck says of the relatione 
between poetry and music in the opera ; the relation 
between them must be such that neither the music 
shall appear to have been made for the poetry, nor the 
poetry for the music ; that is to say, that each is to 
have its fiill rights, neither being subordinated or sacri- 
ficed to the other. This seems to be the complete 
theory, and aiFords the necessary correction to the mis- 
taken representation of the Dedicatory Epistle. At 
the same time it may be pointed out to those who love 
to argue that in Gluck's work the music is sacriAced 
to the words, that here we have a weighty proof of his 
holding just the opposite opinion." The defence of 
Marx, however, is sophistical and unscientific, being 
dictated solely by the spirit of hero-worship, and a 
dim consciousness that Gluck must at any cost be 
made to appear self-con^stent. It is more reasonable 
to look upon the two contradictory statements simply 
as expressions of Gluck's ideas at two different epochs. 
Every esthetic theory must undergo modification at 
some time, and the relation between poetry and music 
that suggested itself to Gluck in the first days of his 
reforming , zeal was different from that conceived by 
him when the earlier crudities had been softened down, 
and when, in the composition of jtrmUa, he felt his 
power as a musician to be greater than it had ever 
been before. To try to harmonise Gluck's contradic- 
tory statements by a process of ingenious dialectic, and 
- by reading into his theories the aesthetic of our own 
day, is to ignore the fundamental similarity between 
Gluck's own early ideas and those of almost every 
aesthetician of his time, and to forget that the old 
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theory of the subordination of music to poetry was due 

historically, as in the personal case of Gluck, to the 

relatively imperfect stage of development to whicl 

music had then attained. To understand completela 

the genesis and the working of Gluck's ideas we sha^ 

have to go very far afield into the xsthetic literature 

of the time. In dealing with him we are met with 

the difficulty that, unlike Wagner, he wrote very little 

in a systematic manner upon his art; and though with 

a little analysis we can discover in his music the 1 ^ 

mental characteristics and the xsthetic theories that 

helped to give it its distinctive quality, this is both % 

more difficult and more unsafe than the deductions we _j 

could make fi^m a reasoned system argued out i 

prose. Nevertheless, by bringing together the idea 

that underlay the ordinary writings on music in th^ 

eighteenth century, we shall be able to recognise i 

these the theories that controlled Gluck's system of 

composition. Rarely has there been an epoch in 

which such aesthetic unanimity has prevailed as in the s 

eighteenth century. Italy, J^rance, Germany, and \ 

England turned out almost precisely the same ideas | 

upon the function of music and its relations to poetry; 

and by reducing these to something like fundamental ^ 

principles and comparing them with what we know of 

Gluck's verbally-expressed ideas, we shall be in almqst 

as good a position to apply them to his principlel 

musical compontion as if he had expressed hini 

volumineusly upon his art. 

Starting frota the preface to AlusU^ as the first 
revolutionary manifesto of the composer, we find that 
this resolves itself into two main factors. T^ere is 
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on the one side the revolt against artificialit)', the i.~~ 
resolve to curb the power of the singers, to denude —■ 
music of the foolish, and superfluous ornaments by — 
'^BB it had been defaced, the desire to returi 
Mture, tB be simple and sincere — what, in fact, 
i^y iiiw|,iiili the destructive and polemical pat 
Gluck's iiuth. On the other s ide there is the de c 
tion of what he l)cl3~l5T)c' the true zsthedc func 
of music, its relation to poetry, to the other arts, 
to nature. All his writings, indeed, group themsi 
round these two main points. On the one 1 
be wars with the abuses of the conventional op 
on the other he reveals his own views upon 
aesthetic of music. Let us look at the intellei 
'^■tfflB social genesis of these two Actors in 
work. 

JibJ^ preceding chapter we have seen that 
many years before Gluck's reform, various writers 
been calling attention to the absurdities and fkilinj 
the opera. This revolt against the folly of the c 
of the time was part of a wider feeling of dissatisfaf 
at the artificialities of both art and life. In Fr 
there "was a strong feeling against the convention 
of the stage, to which voice was given by Did 
In Italy the serious opera had degenerated into a 1 
lounge, where any amusement was permitted, 
jyh f y^ th e last thing that was thought of was to 1 
c*-||K [irrformance. Algarotti represents a nume 
f,0^«r writers to whom this flaccidity was becot 
,.ii>iti ""^ '"**'* distasteful. On the other hand, 
new intellectual life that was springing up in Gern 
ans accompanied by a protest against mere form 
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■lid Imlmtlun, Kttit i (leilre tu conduct both philotoph] 
Hnil irl ii|x>ri oHgtittl lliie*. 

Thill while tlie ibutpt of the current opera iind thi 
HrtlAi'liilUlM of I'ltntcinpiirir^ lITo iccoumeil tnt the 
revoluiloiiiiry |>orlloi) »rC}luck'« (iIm*, the umo ibuK"< 
Niitl llir Mine HrtlficJHlltlci would In turn partly accouni 
tor ilie cr^ of a "mum tu iiiiture" and "Imitation of 
naturp," which wai heard to plainly throughout tht* 
niuilcal I'tmirovcrilei of thp time. Hut with thin 
dnctriiip of the Imitation of nature we itep upon the 
tirouiid of apKlhetIc theory, and have to examino the 
iiilffllmual world of the oi|thtrenth century upon that 
«ldv of It that dealt with the relatloni of nature and 
an. 

'I'hv thniry that an Imitate* nature had been taken 
over In tti crudcM lt>rm from ArUtotle'ii Pntitt t uiti 
happening to culiu'tde with a itrong contemporary 
deilie (or greater Nhnptlclty and naturalnew of lifr, 
thi) theory wa* carried to the grourat exren not only 
In the |x»try and italnting of the time, but atw In the 
muiic. 'There wa*, In (act, little or none of that dli- 
crtminatlnii between the apherea anil media of the 
varloun artt that underlie* all our modern lyttemt of 
leathrtlc. Nut only wai the one faculty of the mind 
«iip|M»nl It) liHtk at nil the art* (torn the *ame itnnd- 
point, and tu appreciate them all litr the *ame quallilc*, 
hut ihl* fatuity Itarlf wa* thought to be more rational 
than Imaginative. 'I'o the eighteenth-century mind, 
Indeed, the wtvid *eemed to uiiluld itvelf in perfect 
clearnem. The deatnictlve work of the century In 
ihetdogy wan mainly ha»ed on the Idea of a primiry 
tleluiltut lit' the human race through prlettcnft, and in 
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^eir abhorrence of any social structure that bore the 
parks of conscious human instrumentality from with- 
out, the philosophers fell into the fallacy of supposed 
f natural rights " and " natural beauty." In art, again, 
Ihe best and most beautiful was necessarily that which 
iras best and most beautiful in nature, and since the 
acuity that appreciated this primordial goodness or 
beauty was simply reason, this faculty became elevated 
into the one criterion of art and philosophy. That 
alone was valid which was capable of being brought 
within the focus of the reason ; and anything lying 
beyond this sure and well-defined ground was a possible 
lield for delusion and imposture. An iesthetic shape 
to be conjured up, a philosophical idea to be accepted, 
must come in the first place armed with a certificate 
of validity from the rational judgment } and ideas were 
valued less for their ministration to the hidden desires 
and unvoiced aspirations of men, than for their satis- 
faction of chat general craving for external clearness 
which made their philosophy so pre-eminently objective. 
Of the mystic heights and depths beyond the full- 
visioned conception of the moment, of those fields of 
tremulous light where the eye is charmed with the 
very indistinctness of the objects it sees, the typically 
eighteenth-century mind knew little and cared little. 
It was ill at ease in the world of the fugitive and the 
mysterious. 

Among such 2 people, art of necessity stood upon a 
lower plane than in times when the current of life is 
warmer and more vaguely emotional. Since their ideal 
of philosophy was the free exercise of reason on things 
inward and outward, they naturally sought in art 
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another mode of presentztion of those ideas which 
formed their basis of satisfaction in philosophy. That 
art springs from a diiFerent side of man's nature^ and is 
directed towards a different end, never suggested itself 
to them. Its function was to cast upon the working 
of the mind, through concrete forms, that light which . 
was cast through abstract forms by philosophy ; and 
the sensuous medium of the art, through which it 
speaks, instead of being recognised as something that 
helped to determine the utterance and define the scope 
of the idea, had its claims set aside in favour solely of 
the idea itself. Thus their art, instead of being a 
series of presentations, through varying media, of 
varying impressions of life and nature — the variations 
being determined by the respective scopes of the arts — 
was a series of represenutions of the same impression 
through different media — variations, as it were, upon 
the same theme. It did not occur to them that a 
poetical idea, a pictorial idea, a musical idea, are 
essentially diverse things, neither of which can be 
properly expressed in the language of the others. The 
border-lines between the arts, and between thought 
and imagination, were not marked out or even supposed 
to exist ; hence their confusion of xsthetic purposes. 
The poet was supposed to paint in words, the musician 
in sounds ; the painter represented poems on his 
canvas ; Michel Angcio was a great poet and Shake- 
speare a great painter. A distorted Anstotelianism 
invaded xsthetic criticism, and increased the confiision 
that aheady existed there. " The French of that time 
approached Poetry, as they approached Religion, as 
they approached the State, with the conviction chat the 
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organ of understanding was able to produce intentionally 
and consciously what in reality has always been the 
product of other human Acuities acting almost uncon- 
sciously ; they believed in inventors of religion as in 
inventors of constitutions. Hence a confusion of all 
the activities of the human mind. People believed 
that the Fine Arts could serve to explain abstract 
thought^ which is allegory, and again that words might 
paint objects, which produced descriptive Poetry. The 
simple explanation that words, sounds, forms and colours 
are dilferent languages for different orders of mental 
activity had been entirely lost sight of. Experience 
taught that none of these mental Acuities could work 
when isolated, without the aid of the others ; the 
inference was drawn that each might do the work of 
the others. People wanted to express in forms and 
colours, that is, in the language of the Fine Arts, what 
can only be expressed in words ; and they wanted to 
express in words what can only be expressed in sounds, 
i.f.. Music."* 

_-'-^hcre was along with this rational tendency in art 
a slight feeling here and there that the imagination had 
a more important function than was usually ascribed to 
it, but the objective tendency was much the stronger. 
With all their deep-reaching interest in art, and an 
analysis that was often acute and penetrating, the 
men of the eighteenth century for the most part missed 
the true centre of artistic creation — its pure synthesis 
of imagination. The remarks of every writer on the 
subject of music — Algarotti, Gluck, Rousseau, Diderot, 

* Hillebrand, " Lectures on German Thought," p. 94. 
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Du Bos, Harris, Beattie^as well as the lesser journalists 
— indicate a complete inability^ to construct a musical 
cosmos on the lines of music per te. In part, of 
course, we may attribute this to the comparatively low 
stage of evolution to which music as an independent 
art had then attained. The subordinate position which 
GIuclc assigned to music in comparison with poetry is 
paralleled almost everywhere in the writings of the 
first thrce-^juarters of the century, and was fundamental 
in the art-theories of the time. It was only natural 
that while the purely imaginative qualities of poetry 
were comparatively neglected, the imaginative 
<}uality of the still more intensive art of music should 
have fallen into even greater disregard. The imagina- 
tion, as such, had small rights in the zsthctic of that 
epoch, being imperfectly understood and imperfectly 
defined from the reason ; and Baumgarten expressed 
the opinions of his time when he held that the faculty 
that apprehended beauty was just a lower phase of 
reason itself. 

While music thus suffered from an imperfect sense 
of the true fiinctions of the artistic imagination^ it 
suffered still more from the theories that attempted to 
make it, like poetry and like painting, an imitation of 
nature. The return to nature itself was on the whole 
a healthy sign in the art of the time, though it was 
frequently carried to excess, and though it reacted 
harmfully upon the arts. " How can you learn to 
draw," cries Diderot to the student in his Estai tur la 
Peinturty " by pajdng a poor devil so many francs per 
hour to imiute the action of drawing wrater ? Go to 
the welt, and watch the man who has no thought of 
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posing, and you will see how nature disposes of bis 
frame." He returns to the same theme in the Essay 
on Dramatic Poetry: " A courageous actress has just 
got rid of her hoop-petticoat, and nobody has found 
her any the worse for it. Ah ! if she would one day 
only dare to show herself on the swge with all the 
nobility and simplicity of arrangement that her charac- 
ters demand ; nay, in the disorder into which she 
would be thrown by an event so terrible as the death 
of a husband, the loss of a son, and the other catas- 
trophes of the tragic stage, what would become, near 
her dishevelled figure, of all those powdered, curled, 
frizzled, triclced-out creatures ? Sooner or later they 
would have to put themselves in unison. O nature, 
nature ! we can never resist her." * A similar adora- 
tion of nature is observable throughout the aesthetic 
literature of the time. Algarotti incessantly urges 
the artist — the musician included — to imitate nature ; t 
and sends him back to the " beautiful simplicity of 
nature." % Avison praises the ** noble simplicity " of 
Marcello, simplicity being considered an inalienable 
character of nature. Rameau took " la belle et simple 
nature " for mode].§ The word is constantly in the 
mouths of men on each side of the musical war, 
Gluckist and Piccinnist — Suard, Arnaud, La Harpe, 
Rousseau and Marmontel.| \^'., '. -', ' 



* "La po&ie dramatique," sec. zi. . 
t Algirotti, p. 236. I lb. p. 25J. 

$ Preface to "Les Indes Galintes," ^aris, 1745. See 
Rcissmsnn, p. 98. ' ^ 

II The revolt from the eighteenth century veneratioD for 
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This doctrine of a return to nature, commendable in 
itself when not pushed to an extreme, wrought infinite 
harm through an imperfect understanding of the mean- 
ing of the word and of the relations of nature and art. 
In the musical history of the eighteenth century we 
have particularly to note how music was pUced in the 

"ntture," and the contrast between their ssthetic and 
ours, may be inct dentally illustrated from Diderot's 
"Puadoze sur le Comfdien," the thesis of which, to 
express it briefly and somewhat crudely, is that strong 
emotion, and a belief that he is the character he is repre- 
senting, will make a bad actor, while the good actor has 
judgment and self-possession, but no sensibility. Falling 
into line with the general precept to imitate nature as she 
is, the more primitive opinion of the eighteenth century 
was that the best actor of any part would be he who had 
the most natural affinities with it. Thus Sainte-Albine, 
who may be said to have originated the discussion on the 
art of acting by his essay " Le Com&licn," in 1 747, held 
what we may call the nature-theory in its most outrageous 
form. Here are some of his propositions in evidence ; 
(l) "Gaiety is absolutely necessary to comedians, whose 
business 19 to excite our laughter;" (2) "No one but a 
man of elevated soul can represent a hero well;" (3) 
"Only those who arc born of an amorous temperament 
should be allowed to play the parts of lovers." (Quoted 
in Mr. William Archer's "Masks or Faces?" p. I J.) 
Diderot himself leaned at one time to the extreme 
emotionalist position; but about 1770 he appears to have 
gone over to the opposite camp, and in the " Paradoie " 
(which was probably written about 1773, though not 
published until 1830) he maintuns that the essential 
qualification of the good actor is lack of sensibility. Here 
we have hiiti expressing, in relation to the art of acting. 
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same category as the other arts, having for its supposed 
purpose the imitation of nature The musician^ true 
to Gluck's dictum that the music was to be to the 
poem what colour is to a picture^ had to illustrate a 
subject given to him by a poet ; the one furnished the 
design, the other added the colour ; and the music was 

just what we arc now accuscomed to siy in the other arts 
u to the place of " nature " in the total effect. He argues 
that on the emotionalist theory a drunken man should give 
the best representation of drunkenness, and an athlete the 
best representation of a gladiator ; on the other hand, 
that the good actor is always master of himself; that his 
tones and gestures in the moments of greatest passion are 
never precisely what they would be in a similar situation 
in real life, but are always carefully timed and modulated 
by the reason ; that the function of the theatre is not to 
show things as they are in nature, but that the " truth " of 
the representation lies in " the conformity of the actions, 
the speeches, the expression, the voices, the movements, 
the gestures, with an ideal model imagined by the poet, 
and frequently exaggerated by the player." The advance 
in aesthetic that is represented by the *' Paradoie " may 
be seen by comparing it with any of Diderot's earlier 
panegyrics on " nature j" for example, with the passage in 
the " Poisie dramatique," in which he contends for closer 
imiMtion of actual life, and imagines the effect of " a real 
scene, with real dresses," and so on. In the " Paradoie " 
his virile intellect was really anticipating the later theories 
of jcsthetic. For the divergence of these from the theory 
of the excellence of nature-imitation see Goethe's remarks 
on Diderot's " Essay on Painting." As Mr. Morley has 
said, " the drift of Goethe's contention is, in fact, the 
thesis of Diderot's 'Paradox on the Comedian.'" (See 
his "Diderot," vol. i. pp. 331-347, and vol.ii. pp. ya-yy.) 
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to be a picture in sounds. As this attitude of the 
muBician towards nature was the most important 
element in the musical xsthctic of the day, and as it 
has vital bearings on the theory of Gluck, it will be 
advisable to illustrate itisdll further, by quotations from 
contcflipSraiy literature. 
^"^Writing on March ist, 1770, in reference to the 
opera Sihattiy by Marmontel and Gretry, Grimm 
attributes the weakness of the formcr^s libretto to his 
^ small dramatic talent; for it is much easier to be 
outrageous than to be simple ; to imagine romantic 
manners and events than to find true events and paint 
manners as they are^ in an interesting fashion ; " * a 
theory that would quickly place out of court all im- 
aginative art and literature. Again, in 1780 he speaks 
of a great success at the Tuileries — the Carmen 
Seculare of Horace, set to music by Philidor — and 
praises the careful manner in which the musician 
follows and illustrates the successive pictures of the 
poet, as if the sole function of the composer were to 
supply the utterances of the poet with an illustration in 
sound, appealing to the reason through the ear, just as 
a representation of the scenes on canvas would appeal 
to the reason through the eye. Throughout the 
writings of the eighteenth century, again, we find the 
claims of melody constantly thrust forward before 
everything else, for in melody the idea was expressed, 
while harmony to them was nothing more than the 
accentuation or support of the idea. " The Abb£ Du 
Bos is very anxious to credit the Low Countries with 

* Grimin's " Corropondince littfriire," 1813, ii. 191. 
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the honour of the musical Renaissance ; and this could 
be admitted if we gave the name of music to a con- 
tinual piling-up of chords ; but if harmony is merely 
the common basis, and melody alone constitutes the 
character, not only was modern music born in Italy, 
but it appears that in all our living languages, Italian 
music is the only one that can really exist." " The 
whole argument of Rousseau's " Lettre sur la musique 
fianfaise " — which was evoked by the Bufibnist war — 
is based on the assumptions that the opera has to 
depict life as it finds it, that to do this it must express 
in the aria, and still more in the recitative, the 
similarity between the passion and the object that has 
called it forth, and that the medium of this expression 
is melody, supported by harmony and varied by rhythm. 
The musician must simply give more elaborate utter- 
ance to the ideas contained in the words } and the 
musical range of words, if only they are sonorous and 
melodious, is as wide as if they were being employed 
in poetry or in prose. Thus the French, he says, will 
never have good music of their own, because their 
language has not the sweetness and limfudity of the 
Italian ! t 

Evidently in such a musical system as this there is 
little scope for that quality of the music of our later 
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opera, which interprets a character or a situation not 
alone on the skeleton lines presented hy the poet, but 
with a height and breadth and depth of intuition 
which, while necessarily linked to the verbal sub> 
stratum, is yet bom of a separate order of imagination ; 
the final expression being a joint product of the poetical 
and musical intuitions fused into one. For the musi- 
cian to turn his thoughts inward and evolve an organism 
whose articulation should have been wholly esoteric^ 
would have been an unheard-of aberration in the France 
of the eighteenth century. Hence the outcry against 
those purely instrumental compositions which, having 
no verbal basis, and therefore no appeal to the rational 
faculties and no similarity with "nature," must be 
judged by an esoteric imagination whose synthesis is 
not less complex and not less coherent than the syn- 
thesis of the understanding, though less palpable and 
less communicable. Since these exercises of the pure 
mu«cal imagination bad no connection with any 
objective form outside the musician's mind, they were 
destitute of utility, and lit only for a race of barbarians ; 
this was the frame of mind that saw " barbarism " in 
Gothic architecture. " Another thing, which is not 
less contrary than the multiplication of parts to the rule 
I have just established, is the abus^ or rather the 
use, of fugues, imitations, double designs, and other 
arbitrary and purely conventional beauties^ which have 
scarcely any merit beyond that of difficulty vanquished, 

* As if blink verse, or the sonnet form, or the simula- 
tion of round bodies on > flit canvu, or the pictorial 
device that gives the illusion of discince, were not also 
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those of the other arts. A music which should neglect 
to do this, and should choose instead to occupy itself 
with matters entirely of its own concern, " would be 
knguishing and expressionless, and its images, denuded 
ef force and energy, wauld paint few objects in a great 
many notes,\\kc those Gothic writings, the lines of which, 
filled with figured letters and characters, contain only 
two or three words, and enclose very little meaning in 
a great space."* Since the intellectual application of 
the opera comes entirely from the words, to which the 
music supplies an accentuation and a kind of imitation, 
the musician must not depart from either the verbal 
sense or the verbal rhythm. Thus according to Rous- 
seau, the best music would be that in which the proso- 
dial and rhythmic form of the verses exactly coincides 
\ with the time and rhythm of the mclody.t Hence 

* "Lcttre,"p. 16. In the preface to the Encyclopedia, 
D'Alembcrt, after discussing poetry, painting and archi- 
tecture as arts of imitation, says of music : " Finally music, 
which addresses itself at the same time to the imagination 
and to the senses, occupies the third position in order of 
imitation; not (hat its imitation is less perfect in those 
objects which it proposes to represent, but becatise it seems 
limited in this respect to a small number of images; 
which we should attribute not so much to the nature of 
the art as to the want of invention and resource in the 
greaternumberof those who cultivate it. .... All music 
that does not paint something is merely noise, and were 
it not for custom, that unnatures everything, would give 
scarcely more pleasure than a succession of harmonious 
and sonorous words, denuded of order and connection." 
("Discourt sur I'Encyclop^e," ed. BibL Nat. pp.43t 45-) 

t li. pp. 9, 10. 
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also the importance attached to declamation, which 
imitates, under a more or less artistic form, the accents, 
intervals, rhythm, cadence, and progression of actual 
passion, in opposition to the theory and practice of our 
own day, where the comparatively undeveloped poetical 
form becomes merged in the infinitely more developed 
musical form. And ebbligau recitative, which to the 
eighteenth-century car expressed so much, vras in part 
a further development of the principle of imitation, by 
means of the continuance in the orchestra of the illus- 
trative function momentarily suspended by the voice. 

We shall see still more clearly the comparatively 
low estimation in which music was held In the 
eighteenth century, the subordinate function which it 
was supposed to perform in reference to poetry, and 
the extent of the ^e esthetic that tried to make 
music an art of imiution, hy looking at the opinions 
of contemporary belletrists who instituted comparisons 
between the arts. 

In 1 744 Harris published a ** Discourse on Music, 
Painting and Poetry," in which he works out a com- 
parison between the three arts on the basis of the 
question, " Which imitates nature most effectually ? " 
They agree, he says, by being all mimetic or imitative, 
and be states the mimetic powers of music thus : *< In 
the natural or inanimate world, music may imitate the 
glidings, murmurings, tossings, roarings, and other 
accidents of water, as perceived in fountains, cataracts, 
rivers, seas, &c. The same of thunder, the same of 
winds, as well the stormy as the gentle. In the 
animal world, it may imitate the voice of some 
animals, but chiefly that of singing birds. It may 
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also feintly copy some of their motions. In the 
human kind, it can also imiute some motions and 
sounds ; and of sounds those most perfectly, which are 
expressive of grief and anguish."* The doctrine of 
the excellence of nature-imitation could not further go 
than this. 

He sums up the case as between painting and music 
in the sentence, ** that musical imiution is greatly 
below that of painting, and that at best it is but an 
imperfect thing ;"t while of poetry and music he 
remarks that, ** inasmuch as musical imitations, though 
natural, aspire not to raise the same ideas, but only 
ideas similar and analogous j while poetic imitation, 
though artificial, raises ideas the very same, inasmuch 
as the definite and certain is ever preferable to the 
indefinite and uncertain, and that more especially in 
imitations, where the principal delight is in recognising 
the thing imitated — it will follow from hence that — 
even in subjects the best adapted to musical imitation, 
the imitation of poetry will be still more exccllent."t 
Here the characteristic note of the eighteenth century 
is clearly heard. 

The palm is finally given to poetry, because it can 
imitate more important things, and imitate them 
better. "Poetry is therefore, on the whole, much 
superior to either of the other mimetic arts ; it having 
been shown to be equally excellent in the accuracy of its 
imitation ; and to imitate subjects, which far surpass, 

* *' A " Discourse," ic, in Harris's "Works," 1801, 
vol. i. p. 40. 

t lb. p. +1. I It. pp. +7, 48. 
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as well in utility as in dignity."* And we seem to 
be listening to Gluck himself when we hear that the 
vdue of music is that it raises the same mo 
of the poetry, and so strengthens the efE 
lattci^ Harris, indeed, seems to be nearer t\ 
aesthetic of mu»c when he deprecates too 
insistence on the merely imitative function < 
and says that the power of music "consi: 
imitations, and the raising ideas, but in I 
affections, to which ideas may correspond." t 
in this also he is the true offspring of his 
seen in his next argument, that the music m 
the handmaid of the poetry, and that its chi 
the aid it gives the mind in the comprehen 
poetical Idea. "And here indeed, not in 
ought it to be chiefly cultivated. On th: 
also it has been called a powerful ally to poci 
further, it is by the help of this reasoning 
objection is solved, which is raised against ti 
of poetry (as in operas, oratorios, &c.), from 
of probability and resemblance to nature, 
indeed, who has no musical ear, this obje 
have weight. It may even perplex a lover 
if it happen to surprise him in his hours of in 
But when he is feeling the charm of 
accompanied, let him be angry (if he can), 
which serves only to interest him more fe 
the subject, and support him in a stronger 
earnest attention ; which enforces, by its 
several ideas of the poem, and gives the 
• "A Discourse," Itc^ in Harris's "Wor 
vol. i. p. 5$. t Ji. p. 58. 
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imagination with unusual strength and grandeur } *** 
there being apparently no p«^ception of the value of 
the music for its own sake in this apology for its union 
with poetry. 
i And once more we hear the note of the eighteenth 
' century in Harris's dictum that instrumental music is 
! lower than vocal music, because in the former the 
I mind has no concrete suggestions from poetry to carry 
I it along. "From what Has been said it is evident 
I that these two arts can never be so powerful singly, as 
1 when they are properly united. For poetry, when 
\alone, must be necessarily forced to waste many of its 
^richest ideas, in the mere raising of aficctions, when, 
to have been properly relished, it should have found 
1 )those affections in their highest energy. And mu^c, 
when alone, can only raise affections which soon 
languish and decay, if not maintained and ki by the 
nutritive images of poetry. Yet must it be rement- 
bered, in this union, that poetry ever have the pre- 
cedence ; its utility, as well as dignity, being by far 
the more considerable." t Thus Harris perpetrates the 
common fellacy of his epoch, and fails to perceive that 
music and poetry are arts occupying different spheres, 
employing different media, and appealing to different 

* "A Discourse," &c., in Harris's "Works," l8oi, 
vol. i. pp. 58, 59. 

t li- pp- 59, 60- Compare ■IsoWebb: "If painting 
is lets mimetic than poetry, music, as a mimetic art, rouit 
rank below punting; since it cannot specify the subjects 
■ of ici vuioua movements, its imitation of the putiont must 
be extremely uncertain and indefinite. For example, the 
tender, melting tones that can indeed express love, suit 
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orders of imagination } that the achievements of music, 
and more especially of instrumental mu«c, must not 
be judged by a criterion drawn from poetry ; and that 
while certain musical creations have no need of words, 
there are correspondingly many orders of poetry tbat 
are insusceptible of musical accompaniment. 

Earlier in the century, the abbd Du Bos had pub- 
lished his " Reflexions Critiques sur la Po£sie et sur 
la Peinturc," and in a few ch<^ters at the end of his 
first volume bad tried, somewhat in the manner of ^ 
Harris, to express the relation between poetry, paint- 
ing and music ** It remains now," he begins, " to 
speak of music, as the third of those means which 
men have invented to give a new force to poetry, and 
to render it capable of making a greater impression on 
US}"* thus again exhibiting the current idea that the 
sole function of music was to assist the mind in appre- 
hending the ideas of poetry. "Wherefore as the 
painter imitates the strokes and colours of nature, so 
the musician imitates the tones, accents, sighs, and 
inflexions of the voice ; in short, all those sounds by 
which nature herself expresses her sendments and 
passions. These, as we have already observed, have 

also the ezpreiMon of the related emotions of kindnesi, 
friendship, pity, tic. And how can we distinguish the 
hasty motions of anger from terror and other violent 
disturbances of the soul ? As soon, however, as poetry 
and music combine, we are no longer in uncertainty; we 
recognise the consonance of the (ones and the idea, and 
the dual expression serves to illustrate a particular passion." 
Quoted in "Algarotti," pp. 137, 138. 
* Op. (it. vol i. sec, +5. 
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a surprising power of moving us, because they are the 
signs of passions, Instituted t^ nature, from whom 
they receive their energy." Like Harris, he argues 
that music ts a mimetic art. ** In the next place, the 
rhythm gives a new vraisemhlanct to the imitation in 
a musical composition, because it adds to that imita- 
tion of the progression and movement of natural 
sounds and noises which has already been achieved by 
the melody and the harmony. Music therefore forms 
its imitations by the help of melody, harmony and 
rhythm ; just as painting makes its imitations by 
means of lines, chiaroscuro, and local colours." * 

He even manges to say a good word for instru- 
mental music, on the ground Chat it is really mimetic 
"Though this kind of music is purely instrumental, 
yet it contains a true imitation of nature. .... The 
truth of the imiution in a symphony consists in its 
resemblance to the sound which it is intended xa 
imitate. There is truth in a symphony composed 
to imitate a tempest, when the melody, harmony and 
rhythm convey to our car a sound like the noise of the 
wind in the air, and the roaring of the waves dashing 
against each other or breaking on the rocks." And 
he sums up boldly thus : ^ The iirst principles there- 
fore of music are the same as those of poetry and of 
painting. Music, like the other two arts, is an imita- 
tion i and it cannot be of any value unless it conforms 
to the general rules of these two arts as to the choice 
of its subjects, its probability, and other matters ; ** 
which is the eighteenth-century theory in its most 
naked and unashamed form. Yet Du Bos, who 
* Of. (it. vol. i. sec. 4.5. 
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thought acutely about his subject, and to whom 
Lessing was under obligations, throws out one or 
two good hints to the composer about imitating 
the general sentiment of a passage rather than a par- 
ticular word ; and answering the objection against the 
probability of the opera, rightly says that the same 
objection holds against the use of Alexandrines in 
tragedy ; and that the want of probability in 
atoned for by the pleasure the music gives 1 
has the penetration, too, to observe what si 
of his contemporaries and successors had ove 
that not all poetry is suitable for music, a 
the kind nuHt easily allied with it is that 
deals with sentiments rather than with ima 
descriptions. 

It is evident from what has been said that c 
the eighteenth century stood on a lower pla 
tively to the other arts than it does in our c 
Being comparatively undeveloped, it occupie 
the same relation to the poetry of the times x 
music in the Greek world to the contemporary 
Aristotle h eld that music was the most " im 
of all the arts ; although with him its imitatti 
tion lay rather in the domain of feelings anc 
qualities than in the world of natural objects, : 
writings of the eighteenth century. Its de 
position in Greek culture is shown in Plato's 
to instrumental music : '* When there are no 
is difficult to recognise the meaning of harr 
rhythm, or to see that any worthy object is 
by them" ;• a sentence which might have coi 
* Laws, ii. 669 E. 
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some zstheddan of the eighteenth century. It was 
nothing lesa than inevitable that in the time of Gluck 
music should be looked upon simply as a pigment for 
the adornment of the poetry. The purely sensuoos 
side of an was in no case, and least of all in that of 
music, appreciated at its full value.* The analogy of 
Gluck, that music bears the same relation to poetry u^ 
the rolour of a picture bean to the design, linds is 
counterpart in the widely held contemporary theory 
that it was in the form that beauty really found io 
expression, and that the colour was at best an addi- 
tional ornament, serving to heighten the effect of the 

* Madame dc StaCl may be taken as espressing the 
more moderiT ideas on the quesdon of words and music in 
the following pauage from her "Dc rAIlemagne " : "The 
fine arts require instinct rather than reBecdon; the 
German composers follow too closely the sense oT the 
words. This is a great merit, it is true, in the eyes of 
those who like the words more than the music ; and of 
course it is indisputable that a disagreement between the 
sense of the one and the expression of the other would be 
unpleasant ; but the Italians, who are the true musicians 
of nature, make the airs conform to the words in a general 
manner only. In romances and vaudevilles, where there 
is not much music, one can submit to the words ; but the 
great effects of melody must go straight to the soul by an 
immediate sensadon. Those who have not much appre- 
ciadon of painting in itself attach great importance to the 
subjects of pictures ; they want to get from them the same 
impressions that are produced by dramatic scenes. So is 
it with music. When one Is not gready suscepdblc to it, 
one exacts a faithful conformity to the slightest shades of 
meaning in the words; but when it moves us to the 
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design.* Perhaps the most characteristic feature of 
the iEsthetic of the eighteenth century is this insistence 
on the ancillary nature of music, and the attempt 
to make it pictorial in manner and effect.t Look, 
for illustration, at some passages from Gluck*s own 
writings : 

"■ I sought to reduce music to its true function, that 
of seconding the poetry." 

**! held the opinion that the music should be to the 
poem what the lights and shades are to a good design, 

foundatiom of our loul, the attention given to anything 
but the muiic is merely an importunate distracdon ; and 
provided that there is no opposition between the poem 
and the music, we abandon ounelvcB to what is always 
the more expre»ive art. For the delicions reverie id 
which it plunges tis annihilates the thnughtt which the 
words would express, and the music awakening in us the 
sentiment of the infinite, everything that tends to par- 
ticnlarise the object of the melody mast diminish its 
eficct." 

* This was the opinion of Winckelmann and of Kant. 
See Knight's "Philosophy of the Beautiful," i. jj, 59. 

t As an exception to the general theory of the inferiority 
of poetry we may note that in 1765 the Chevalier de 
Chastellui published an " Essai sur I'nnion de la Po^e et 
de la Musiquc," in which he held that the music should 
dominate the poetry in opera. The essay drew forth the 
commendations of Metastasio, who held the current theory; 
and it was quoted by the antt-Gtucktscs in the literary 
war. See Burney's "Memoirtof Metastasio,"ii, 316-33J, 
Bumey is wrong in saying that Algarotd's essay had not 
then appeared. It waa publithed two years before that of 
Chastellux. 
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serving to animate the figures without altering their 
contours." 

" I had to seek truth of colouring [in Paris and 
Jielett] in the different natures of the Spartans and 
the Phrygians, by contrasting the rudeness and savagery 
of the former with the delicacy and efieminacy of the 
latter." 

^-^'^ Holding, as I do, the opinion that the melody in 
my operas is merely a substitute for declamation, it 
was necessary at times to imitate the native rudeness 
of my heroes ; and I have thought that in order to 
maint^n this character in the music, it would not be 
a fault to descend occasionally into the trivial." 

** The imitation of nature is the end which both 
poet and composer should set before themselves ; that 

is the goal after which I have striven My music 

tends only to greater expressiveness and to the en- 
forcement of the declamation of the poetry." 

" I have tried [in jlrmdal to be painter and peet 
rather than muiician." 

" I have discovered the means of making each cha- 
racter express himself in such a manner that you can 
recognise at onc^ from the style of expression, who it 
is that is speaking, Armida or a confidante^ ice." 

" In composing, I try to forget that I am a musi- 

" I might perhaps have written something more 
beautiful from a musical point of view, and varied it 
so as to please your ears ; but in that case I would 
only have been a musician, and would have been un- 
true to nature, which I must never abandon." 

Everywhere there was this tendency to restrict the 
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sphere of m"'" " " independent art 
»nd prevent i» """"E above the sUt. 
ind panting. Men >eemed to bave 
of purely moaal pleasure for its oiw 
difficulty in moving "to"! among ti 
tion. of alisolute music. They weie 
to the esottric delight that future gei 
fi^d in music as a self-e»i» torit ar t.^ 
musician obtain his gran* J^^^ ^-f 
" Is it by dint of contrasting usowii 
harmonies, notes and part s ? I» it I 
on design, instrument on iinu naismt 

burly, which is only a domsy a.J r 

lack of genius, would Stran g th e i 
animating it, and wooM j gP°T ■* ■ 
tracting the attentioo. Wh»e»cr 
produced by several jorts being »« 
^e whole efFect of the«. henmfi*- 
soon as diey are all beard a. -.^a 
remaining is that "^ » "f^T^ „ 
whatever one «»»y»T.»r^° 
Uvened by a melody -, ->*"*!: 

,e,p, up -^^^.xiz:^^ 



the music, bec=au»e it is "^-r— _^ 
tiin several melodie. at 4e «« 

there result, nothing but «»*. 
music is to be int«re«ms. •« « " 
Se sentiment i-~-^ " "^ 
must concur " *-°'^tir 

subject I 
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hellish it, without cither obscuring or dtsEguring it ; 
the bass, by a uniform and simple progression, must in 
some manner guide both the singer and the hearer, 
without either of them being conscious of it ; in a 
word, the whole cfFect must at each moment bear to 
the ear but one melody, and to the mind but one 
idea."* The theory that the melody conducted the 
intellectual current of the music, and that the harmony 
was simply an agreeable colouring to it, is an indica- 
tion of the baclcward state of music as an art, and (alls 
into line with the argument of Baumgarten and of 
Winckelmann, as applied to the pictorial arts, that the 
beauty and the meaning of a picture lie in the design, 
to which the colour is wholly subordinate. 

Rousseau proceeds with a remark that throws some 
light on the many unison passages we meet with in 
Gluck's ihusic. " Tills unity of melody appears to 
me an indisputable rule, and one not less important in 
music than unity of action in a tragedy : for it is 
founded on the same principle and directed towards the 
same object. Further, all the great Italian composers 
observe it with a care that sometimes degenerates into 
affectation ; and to any one who reflects it is evident 
that irom their observance of this rule their music 
draws its greatest effect. It is in this great rule that 
we must seek the explanation of those frequent unison 
accompaniments which we remark in Italian music, 
and which, strengthening the idea of the melody, at 
the same time render its tones more gentle, more 
dulcet, and less &tiguing for the voice." f And since 

* « Lettrc," pp. 34-36. t "L«trc,"pp. 36-37. 
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this unity of melcxly must be the great aim of the 
composer, harmony must play a. subsidiary part, and 
content itself with merely enforcing the main idea 
above it. " If the melody is of such a nature as to 
exact some additions, or, as our old musicians would 
say, some diminutiam, which add to the expression or 
the pleasure without thereby destroying the melodic 
unity, so that the ear, which would perhaps censure 
these additions if supplied by the voice, approves of 
them in the accompaniment and is greatly affected by 
them, without ceasing to attend closely to the melody 
— then the skilful musician, by managing them care- 
fully and employing them with taste, will embellish 
his subject and render it more expressive without 
destroying its unity ; and even if the accompaniment 
were not exactly similar to the voice part, in combin- 
ation they would form but- one melody. . . . But to ■ 
make the violins play a part on one side, the flutes on 
another, the bassoons on another, each with a different 
strain, and with scarcely any connection between 
^em, and to call this chaos * music,* is to insult 
equally the ears and the judgment of the auditors." • -• 
The duet, he gravely tells us, **» not aeeording to 
nature; for nothing is less natural than to see two 
persons speaking at the same time, either to say the 
same thing or to contradict one another, without even 
listening to or answering each other ; and even if this 
supposition might be admitted in some cases, it 
certainly could not be admitted in Tragedy, wbtre 
such indtcmey is cmsistenl neither with the dignity of the 

* ** Lettre," pp. 40, \%. 
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perioni speaking, nor tuttb the education tut may suppose 
them to possess" * And therefore the only safe rule is 
to follow the primordial principle of the unity of 
melody — to make the parts of the duet foUtnu each 
other and thus constitute 2 single melodic idea ; or, if 
it is absolutely necessary for the parts to combine, 
they should proceed by simple intervals, such as thirds 
or sixths ! it being presumably not indecent and not 
inconsistent with the dignity of the heroes and the 
education we may suppose them to possess, to sing in 
simple intervals, though it might be to sing in any 
others. And whatever dissonance, Rousseau goes 
on, occurs to imply that the actors are momentarily 
transported by their passion beyond the bounds of 
reason, must not last more than a moment ; " for 
when the agitation is too strong it cannot last, and 
whatever is beyond nature no longer touches us." f 
In the treatment of the overture the same desire for 

• " Lcttre," p. 4.8 i »ee «lw) his " Diet, dc Miuiquc," 
art. "Duo." The brilliant La Harpe, it will be Temem- 
beted, was also struck with thia idea. The more primitive 
opinion of the French Uttirateurs was that the open u a 
whole ia oot according to nature. Saint-Evremond had 
been shocked that in the opera "they sang throughout the 
whole piece ; u if the penorn represented had made a 
ridiculous agreement to treat in muiic both of the com- 
monest and the most important affairs of life. Can any 
one imagine a master calling his valet, and singing his 
orders to him ) " — and so on. (" Au due de Buckingham 
lur le» Op&as.") See Castil-Blaze, **De I'Op^ en 
France," Paris, 1820, vol. i. p. 97. 

t " Lctac," p. +9. 
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pictorial treatment became evident, as witness Rou»-| 
scau's suggestion to Gluck for the overture to Aktitt, 
" To remedy all this I would have suggested that the 
overture should be composed of two parts of different 
character, but both treated in a sonorous and consonantl 
harmony ; the first, bearing to the heart a sweet and| 
tender gaiety, would have represented the felicity of 
the reign of Admetus and the charms of the conju) 
imion ; the second, with a more broken rhythm, a 
by more agitated movements and more interrupted' 
phrases, would have expressed the anxiety ai the peoplci 
as to the malady of Admetus, and would have formedl 
a very natural introduction to the herald's announce- 
ment at the beginning of the work." " 

The ballet, again, affords an illustration of their 
passion for the " imitation of nature." The object of 
their art being to stimulate ideas rather than emotions, 
this function could to a certain extent be performed by 
the ballet, which was a kind of musical commentary 
on a theatrical situation. The eighteenth centui 
mind seemed to be able to think in the ballet, 
arrange movements, as the poet arranges words, t 
musician sounds, the painter forms and colours, so 
to exhibit a microcosm of thought and action. " Je 
George Noverre (i 727-1810) in his Lettrts sur 
Dante tt mr In Ballets^ in 1760, strove for a refbri 
tion in the ballet on the same principles which Gli 
employed for the opem. He condemned stereoty] 
forms of set dances, and demanded a plot for 
baUet ; expression should be the task of the dancer, 

* Rousieau, "(Euvres," 179J, vol. ix. p. 587. 
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with nature for his model, and the ballet-master should 
be both poet and painter." • These were practically 
the conditions which Gluck tried to realise in his 
baUets. 

I Thus the ideas exhibited in Gluck's prclaces and in 
his music were the almost universal ideas of the dmc 
From the foregoing quotations it has been abundantly 
shewn that the whole of the eighteenth-century sesthetic 
of music was based upon a few fundamental principles 
that were inwoven with the very texture of their 
culture. Almost without exception, every writer upon 
the arts held that music, like poetry and painting, is a 
mimetic art, and that its fimction is to iniiate nature ; 
tfiat simplicity should be the aim of the composer j 
that music should be subordinated to poetry ; that the 
melody depressed the idea^ while the harmony, added a 
little agreeable colouring ; that music without poetry 
was ineffectual because it lacked . the concrete and 
definite ideas which poetry afforded ; all confused art 
with nature ; all were lacking in the most charaaeristic 
feature of om- modern esthetic, the appreciation of 
musical beauty and musical delight for their own 
I sakes. Some held all these ideas, others held part of 
Ithem ; but there is an unmistakable similarity between 

* Otto Jahn, "IJfe of Mozart," ii. 21. Compare also 
Atgarotti : "The dance roust be an imitation of nature, 
painting the pauions and affections of the mind by means 
of the body's motions to an accompaniment of music. It 
must speak to the eyes, and ofier them a picture. The 
dance, moreover, must have its exposition, its entangle- 
ment, and its dintiuineKt! it roust be the quintessential 
repretentadon of an action." ("Venuche," &c, p. 17a) 
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the opinioiu of all the musical zttheticians of the 
epoch. Even Beattie, who pubHsheii a very intelligeot 
essay on poetry and music, and who criticise^ '*" 
theory of ** nature-imiution " with some acul 
agreed with his contemporaries that music could 
be heard to lair advantage in conjunction with p( 
and this not because the musical pleasure was 
increased, but because the poetry could narrow 
the more expansive art to the gauge of the evei 
understanding. ** I grant that by its power of r 
a variety of agreeable emotions in the hearer, it { 
its relation to poetry, and that it never appears t 
best advantage but with poetry for its interpret 
Again : " Yet it is in general true, that poetry 
most immediate and most accurate interpret 
music. Without this auxiliary, a piece of thi 
music, heard for the lirst time, might be said to 
something, but we should not be able to say 
It might incline the heart to sensibility ; but p 
or language, would be necessary to improve 
sensibility into a real emotion, by fixing the mind 
some definite and aJlecting ideas." t The sestht 

* "An Essay on Poetry ind Music, as they aSc' 
Mind." 3Td ed., London, 1779 ; p. 119. 

t Ih^ pp. 149, 150. Twining, the editor of Aii 
is aho noticeable as having surrendered the Jmi 
theory of music, in his diMcrtitions on poetics 
musical imitation prefixed to the " Poetics" ( 
(See Phillimore's edition of Le5sing's"Laokoon,"p. 
At the end of the third volume of Bumey's " Mi 
of Metastasio" there is a rather rambling dissertati 
the question of whether music is an imitative an 
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music in the eighteenth century, look where we will, 
was essentially the same. 



Burney notices the remirks of Twining, who "confines 
musicil imiutions to the raising emotions and ideas. 
And I think the former will include the passions. There 
are mere instrumental movements which awaken ideas of 
joy, sonow, tenderness, melancholy, tec. Thus fax it 
mvf be allowed the title of an imitative art" (pp. 364— 
367). Of course this is really not « imiution " at all in 
the sense which that word conently bore in the eight- 
eenth century. Such passages as these of Twining and 
Bumey show the difficulty felt even at that time in 
shaking off the influence of Aristotle. They were con- 
scious that music is not really a mimetic art, yet felt 
bound somehow or other to square their ideas with the 
words used by Aristotle in his "Poetics." . In the i8iz 
«dition of his book. Twining himself calls attention to 
the confusion created by calling all the arts "imitative."' 

* See note at end of the book. 
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Wk are now in a position to look at the practica 
working of Gluck's theories. According to his owr 
confession he tried, in the greater part of his latej 
operatic career, to subordinate music to poetry ; an< 
this tendency, as well as the attempt to " paint " ii 
music, is perfectly discernible in his work. Th< 
desire to be pictorial, indeed, frequently led him ant 
his contemporaries into the perpetration of absuriliQes 
Although Gluck had too much sense of artistic iitnes: 
to think he could give the hearer a picture, for example 
of the sea, by writing a rolling species of accompani' 
ment, as some mu«cians have tried to do, he yei 
aimed frequently at impressing the ear less witt 
reference to the im^nation, by calling up emotiona 
reminiscences of scenes similar to those he wished H 
suggest, than with reference to purely externa 
characters of the scene, that might indeed aJFect thi 
eye, but were essentially incapable of any iouginativi 
suggestion through the medium of the ear.~^ We sav 
how in an early work he had aimed at a kind o 
pictorial representation in the aria ; and in his sij 
great operas there are many instances of the sami 
tendency. All this, of course, was simply part of thi 
*' nature " delusion, and of the consequent conAision o 
sesthctic ideology and the lack of rect^nition of thi 
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boundaries between the arts ; it was thought that 
since the object existed in nature it could be repre- 
sented by art, and by music as well as by any other 
art. Even in the case of Armlda^ where Gluclc, pro- 
bably with a reminiscence of the warmth of the music 
be had written, tried to formulate, in bis letter to the 
Jsumal de Parity a theory of equal co-operation 
between poetry and music, he had also declared that 
his method was more that of the painter and the poe^ 
than of the musician. The result of this was that he 
attempted to define his characters by giving each of 
them music of a different order, this difference being 
manifested in the tempi and the rhythms. But these, 
it will be observed, arc the most physical, and, so to 
speak, the most external of the varieties of which 
music is capable ; yet Gluck would have found it 
impossible to " paint " character in the way he 
intended except by these purely physical means. For 
music, as an art of esoteric emotion, affects us in 
intension rather than in extension ; that is, the com- 
poser trusts to the playing upon our emotional tx~ 
penence by the music, and the evocation by sympathy 
of the mood he wishes us to feel, rather ttian to the 
projection upon the mind, through the ear, of the 
images of those external shapes which a picture would 
exhibit to the eye. Gluck himself comes to grief 
over his theory. Where his boasted differentiation of 
character reveals itself in Armida is mainly in the 
characters of Phenicc and Sidonte, and there need be 
no hesitation in saying that here the differentiation is 
utterly pucriie. One can only smile at the almost 
childUh trust of the composer in this clumsy way 
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of marking out one character — or rather one 
character — from another ; for his method a 
docs not really define the characters of Phen 
Sidonie as persons, but merely as types. Ant 
he is at his best, as in the treatment of tt 
passionate portions, where Rinaldo and Ann 
the actors, his theory of " painting " cfaaractci 
down utterly. Here, where the differentiatioti 
be strongest and most decided, there is absolute 
of that pictorial diiFerence between the charact* 
as he had aimed at in depicting Phenice and E 
each speaks the natural musical language of pass 
no attempt is made to " paint " cither of the 
superficial dbdnction of rhythms and ttmpi 
roughest examination of Gluck's theory sc 
discover the weakness of it. If such a mc 
musical procedure can serve to distinguish a !i| 
sportive character from one that is serious and 
ate — as that of Phenice from that of Arn 
ought to be possible to distinguish in the ta 
two different phases of the same passion, wh 
obviously incapable of doing ; and still less car 
distinctiveness and definition to such externa 
enccs as those of sex and station. ** You annc 
we might say to Gluck, " that in Arndda it i 
once be understood, from the varying styles 
music, which character was speaking. We adi 
by giving to Phenice and Sidonie a style of mi 
is lighter, more sportive, and more tripping tl 
allotted to Armida, you have indicated the di 
between a serious character and a gay one. I 
in itself docs not prove the possibility of paii 
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music. If there is anything in your theory, you 
ought to be able not only to distinguish in jrour music 
a passionate character from one that is not passionate, 
but also one variety of the same passion from another. 
No doubt by writing pompous and measured strains 
for a soldier, and gay and tripping music for a country 
girl, you could suggest the difference between them in 
some such manner as the painter would. But let us 
take Rinaldo and Armida in thdr love-scenes. How, 
by your method, will you give us to understand which 
of the two is singing at any time \ In no way can 
you do this. The natural language of passion is the 
same in Rinaldo as in Armida ; there is no melody and 
no harmony, no time and no rhythm, no intervals and no 
modulations, that arc more appropriate to the man than 
to the woman ; and even in your own music they 
speak the same tongue. Your theory is inapplicable 
to music in its higher forms ; and where it partially 
succeeds is in those purely physical characteristics that, 
by association, bring music for the time being to the 
lower level of the pictorial arts." 

Thus the analt^y with painting, when pushed 
beyond the merest externalities, breaks down entirely ; 
and as a matter of fact Gluck's theory is here again 
contradicted by his practice, for he has frequently, in 
his later operas, employed in one connection music 
that had primarily been written years before in quite 
another connection. Yet on his own pictorial prin- 
ciples this should be impossible. It would follow from 
his theory that the musical representation of a situation 
or a character should represent that situation or that 
character, and none other; and it should be as im- 
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possible, if the imitation of nature had been succcss- 
fiiUy performed, to employ the representation in quite 
other circumstances 2$ it would be in a parallel case in 
painting. It was not Gluck's practice that was wrong, 
but his theory ; be did right in taking an emotional 
expression from one work and applying it to another ; 
but he was wrong in not seeing bow his procedure 
failed to square with bis theory. Had his aialysa of 
the nature of mu»c gone fiirtber, he would have re- 
cognised the truth that is so evident in our own day, 
that music is an art of generalised expression, in which 
the one inward emotion may be equally applicable to a 
thousand concrete situations, and that it is useless to 
attempt to give to music the definitcncss that belongs 
to poetry or painting. ' The analogy with the pictorial 
arts, used as Gluck used it, is the most glaring of 
lallacies. It was not his error alone j it was the error 
of his century to regard the spheres of the arts as 
interchangeable, and to look upon music mainly as the 
colour that filled and beautified the outline given by 
the words. This tendency to regard music as the 
inferior of poetry, which wc meet with everywhere in 
the writings of the pre-Romanticists, is, it need hardly 
be said, wholly at variance with Romantic theory and 
practice. . The French of the eighteenth century had 
no conception of that fluidity of mind that is so 
characteristic of our own day, when music exists in 
an intellectual world of its own, tn which the com- 
poser can live and move and have his being, and 
create complete and coherent forms, without the 
sUghtest aid from poetry. To Rousseau and Harris, 
to Du Bos and Algarotti, to Bcattie and Metastasio, 
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poetry was the more important factor in opera.* We 
have seen how both Calzabigi and Gluck plunged 
headlong into an arid theory of declamadon — a. theory 
from the consequences of which Gluck was saved, in 
practice, by his more essentially musical nature. But 
this fact, taken in conjunction with a host of others, 
indicates that the first impulse to musical ccHnposidon 
came from a definite poetical idea, to which the 
musician consciously and deliberately tried to add a 
kind of coloured commentary. 

Critics and historians have remarked in a general 
way upon this peculiarity of Gluck's system of aesthetic, 
and upon its inconsistency not only with our musical 
methods but with those of Gtuck himself without, 
however, tradng the matter scientifically to its his- 
torical causes. In this category falls the criticism of 
' Berlioz, which is worth quoting, in spite of its bap- 
hazard character, as a statement of the antagonism 
between the musical xsthcdc of the eighteenth 
century and that of the nineteenth, and of the in- 
ternal inconsistencies between Gluck's theory and 
his practice. 

After quoting the preface to AlcesU^ Berlioz pro- 
ceeds as follows : 

"Setting aside some which we shaU specify later, 
these principles are so excellent that they have been for 
the most part followed by the majority of the great 
composers of all nations. Now in promulgating this 
theory, the necessity of which ought to have been 
apparent to anyone with the smallest artistic feeling or 
even the simplest common sense, has not Gluck rather 
exaggerated the consequences of it here and there ? 
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We can scarcely resist this conclusion after an im- 
partial examination of it, and even be himself, in his 
own works, has not applied it with rigorous exactitude. 
Thus-in the Italian AUesti we find recitatives accom- 
panied merely by the figured bass and probably by the 
chords of the. cembalo (harpsichord), as was the custom 
at that time in the Italian theatres. Yet there cer- 
tainly results from this species of accompaniment and 
recitative a vtrj maritd disparity between the recitative 
and the aria. 

" Several of his airs are preceded by a fairly long 
instrumental solo : then the singer had perforce ta keep 
silencey vjaiting for the termination of the ritamello. 
Further, he fi^uently employs a fi>nn of aria which, 
on his own theory of dramatic music, ou^t to be pro- 
scribed. I refer to those repetition-airs of which each 
part occurs twice, without any reason for the duplica- 
tion, just as if, in fact, the public had demanded the 
tneort. Of this kind is the air in AUeste : 

Je n'ai jamais chfri la vie 
Que pouT te prouvei mon amour} 
Ah ! pour (c conserver le jour, 
Qu'elle me loit cent fois ravie ! 

**When the melody comes to the cadence on the 
dominant, why recommence, without the least change 
either in the vocal part or in the orchestra : 

Jc n'ai jamais chiri la vie — Scc.i 

" Most assuredly the dramatic sense is spoilt by such 
a repetition ; and if any one should have refi^ned from 
ginning in this way against naturalness and probalnlity 
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it is Gluck. Yet he cximmitE the same error in almott 
2U his works. We do not find examples of it in 
modern music, and the composers who succeeded 
Gluck have been less lax in this respect than he. 

" Now when he says that the music of a lyrical 
drama has no other function than that of adding to 
the poetry just what the colour adds to a design, I 
believe him to be fimdamentally mistaken. The task 
of the composer in an opera, it seems to me, is of 
quite another importance. His work contains both 
design and colour, and, to continue the comparison of 
Gluck, the words are the subJKt of the picture, and 
little more. Expression is not the sole aim of dra- 
matic music i it would be as maladroit as pedantic to 
disdain the purely sensuous pleasure which we find in 
certain effects of melody, harmony, rhythm or instru- 
mentation, independently of their connection with the 
painting of the sentiments and passions of the drama. 
And further, even if it were desired to deprive the 
hearer of this source of delight, and not to permit him 
to re-animate his attention by turning it away for a 
moment fi^>m its principal object, we would still be 
able to cite a goodly number of cases where the 
composer is called upon to sustain alone the interest of 
the lyncal work. In the dames dt caractiri^ for 
example, in the pantomime, in the marches, in every 
piece, in short, in which the instrumental music takes 
the whole of the work upon itself, and which conse- 
quently have no words, wtiat becomes of the import- 
ance of the poet \ In these cases the music must 
necessarily contain both design and colour. .... 

"Here again (in his theory of the overture), in 
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exaggerating si just idea, Gluck has gone beyond the 
real hat -, not, this time, to lestrict the power of 
muse, but on the contrary to attribute to it a virtue 
which it will never possess ; it is when he says that 
the ovenure ought to indicate the subjict of the piece. 
Musical expression cannot go so &r as that ; it can 
certainly depict joy, sorrow, gravity, sportiveness ; it 
can mark a decided difference between the joy of a 
pastoral people and that of a nation of warriors, 
between the sorrow of a queen and that of a sim|de 
village girl, between a calm and serious mediution and 
the ardent reveries that precede an outburst of passion. 
Again, borrowing from difierent nations the musical 
style that is proper to them, it can make a distinction 
between the serenade of a brigand of the Abnizu 
and that of a Tyrolese or Scotch hunter, between the 
evening march of pilgrims, sunk in mysticism, and 
that of 2 troop of cattle-dealers returning from the 
fair ; it can contrast extreme brutality, triviality, the 
grotesque, with angetic purity, nobility and candour.* 
But if it tries to overstep the bounds of this immense 
circle, music must of necessity have recourse to words 
— sung, recited or read — to fill up the gaps left by the 
purely musical expression in a work addressing itself at 
the same time to the intellect and to the imagination. 

* Berlioz is of coarse over-stating the case for music 
here, in the very act of arguing against Gluck's over- 
itatemem. No purely instrumental piece can "paint" 
marches in such a way as to acquaint the hearer with the 
fact that it is a band of pilgrims or a crowd of cattle- 
drovers that is marching. See his own following remarks 
on the AittiU overture. 
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Thus the overture to Akute will announce scenes of 
desolation and of tenderness, but it cannot infmm us 
either of the object of the tenderness or the cause of 
the desolation ; it will never tell the spectatt»- that 
the husband of Alcestis is a king of Thessaly 
condemned by the gods to die unless some one 
gives his life for him ; yet this is the iuhjict of the 

piece "• 

TTie truth of what Berlioz has thus crudely ex- 
|Hvssed may be seen by comparing the zsthetic of the 
eighteenth century at any point with that of the 
nineteenth. In music the contrast is particularly 
striking. To state it briefly^ it may be said that 
while Gluck and his contemporaries regarded music as 
the inferior of poetry in any union of the arts, we in 
this day regard it as the superior. ' The fundamental 
error of the last century was in imagining that music 
could amalgamate with any kind of poetry. It may 
be that with the relatively imperfect development of 
music at chat time, it was difficult for them to 
conceive it as anything more than just a new 
colour on the poet's palette. ' The future evolution 
of music has demonstrated their error. Whatever 
may have been the connection between the two 
arts in their infancy, both poetry and music have 
now learned to stand alone. Thus by far the 
greater quantity of poetry is in no need of music, 
and a great quantity of music is in no need of 
words. If the two arts are to combine in one expres- 
sion, it must be on the borderland between them. 

* Berlioz, "A travers chints," pp. 154— 157. 
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The qualities that poctiy shares with pajcdng and 
with prose speech in its more concrete aspects, are fbr 
the most part not merely in no need of musical accom- 
paniment, but utterly inimical to music ; while, on 
the other hand, the state of mind into which we have 
to be transported in order to enjoy a purely instru- 
mental composition like a symphony, is one with 
which the concrete utterances of prose or poetry are 
wholly inassimilable. But between the two extreme 
poles of the arts there is a neutral field where each has 
something in common with the other, and it is here 
alone that they can combine artistically. The musical 
faculty is indeed a further growth of the faculty that 
is evidenced in poetry ; this is the explanation of the 
fact that the ordinary devices of poetry, such as rhyme, 
rhythm, and alliteration, are quite superfluous in words 
intended for mu«c, because the xsthetic pleasure and 
coherence given by these devices are met with in a 
much more specialised form in the music itself. Music 
really implies a higher and subtler nervous condition 
than that Implied m poetry ; and an age in which the 
more concrete ideas brpoetry arc held fit to dominate 
the music in any combination of the two arts, is one 
of lower nervous activity than an age in which the 
stream of thought is carried on in music alone, without 
suggestion from words. It is noticeable, in this con- 
nection, how pre-Romantic thought in Germany was 
tending to recognise, even in the eighteenth century, 
the higher imaginative existence of music. Lessing, 
in his ** Laokoon," threw new light on artistic ideology, 
showing that modes of procedure peculiar to one art 
were inadmissible in another, though be did not include 
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music in his analysis.* Herder, however, who had a 
good knowledge oF music, looked forward to a combina- 
tion of the arts in which the maximum of expression 
would be achieved with the minimum oF contest 
between the individual idiosyncracies of each ; it was 
to be an ideal union, between a new poetry and a nrui 
music ; that is, he saw the error of Gluck and his 
fellows in supposing that music could be artistically 
united to words of every kind. In Herder's ideal com- 
bination, each art was to adapt itself to the other ; 
poetry, in &ct, was to " stand truly in the middle, 
between painting and music." ^ A poem must be 
' what the inscription is to a picture or a statue — an 
txplanatieny a guidt to lead the stream af music by means 
sf words interspersed in its current. It must he heard^ 
not read; the words must only breathe life into the 
emotional frame of the music^ and this must speak and 
act, wort on the emotions, and utter the thought, only 
frliowing the spirit and general idea of the poet." t 

* It appears to have been Letsing's intention to discuss 
music in the second part of the "Laokoon," and he has 
left a few posthumous notes on the art. (See Phillimore's 
edition, pp. 318-332.) ForLesaing's views of the function 
of music between the acts of a tragedy, and the earlier 
opinions of Scheibe, a German musician who wrote on 
mnsic and the drama some twenty years before Gluck 
began the reformation of the opera, see the Hamigrguebe 
Dranuturgie, Nos. 16, 27. 

t See Haym's "Herder," I. ti. 476. The passage 
occurs in a letter sent by Herder to Gluck in 1774, along 
with the former's drama, Brutus. Mr. Nevjaon ("Life of 
Herder," p. 188) suggests that Herder minimised the 
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That is the practical wisdom of the whole theory of 
musica! and poetical combination ; and, curiously 
enough, Rousseau seems to have had a foreshailowing 
of it when he wrote : " It is a deep and important 
problem to resolve, bev/ far we can transmutt language 
into sang, and music into speech. On a true solution 
af this question defends the whole theory of dramatic 
music.** * But this was not destined to come 
within the scope of the pre-Romandcists ; and it 
is a &r cry even from this to Gluck's " I sought to 
reduce music to its true function, that of supporting 

the poetry I imagined that the music should 

be to the poetry just what the vivadty of colour and 
the happy combination of light and shade are to a 
correct and well-composed design." Gluck's definite, 
almost concrete imagination, impelled him away from 
the synthesis both of pure subjectivity, as in the later 
symphony, and of the modified subjectivity of esoteri- 
cally definite musical thought permeated with exoteri- 
cally definite poetical thought, as in the modern opera ; 
his intellectual world was definitely indicative poetry, 
helped out by an indefinite suggestion of music. The 
outside world impressed itself upon him, not, as with 
later musicians, as something to be imaginatively in- 
filtrated in the reconstructive soul, and then re-expressed 
in terms not of the pure representation of externality, 

claims of poetry in order to ingratiRte himself with Glncki 
but besides there being no evidence of such an intention, 
it is clear that Herder's letter revelled a syiiem of aesthetic 
quite at variance with that of the composer. 
• » CEuvrcs," ix. 578. 
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but of the iau^nativc tfansfbrmation of externality, 
but rather as something whose outward life for tbc 
reason and inward life for the imagination were one. 
In Romantic art the impression is one thing, the ex- 
pression another ; with Gluck and the pre-Romanti- 
dstt generally they were thought to be one and indivi- 
sible. Romantic art knows there are multitudes of 
things not susceptible of imaginative representation, 
and in the things it does represent, the final form is 
less an image of these themselves than of something 
rich and rare into which they have been transmuted 
by the inner consciousness. . Gluck, with bis admira- 
tion for "nature," saw nothing that could not be 
represented in art, and, in his attempted representation, 
failed to perceive the part that should be played by the 
imagination. Thus bis art inevitably tended to such 
a representation of Ufe as is given in painting. Hb 
contemporary, the ebullient Michael Kelly, uncon- 
sciously hit upon the psychological truth when he 
¥vrote : " For describing the strongest passions in 
music, and proving grand dramatic effect, in my opinion 
no man ever equalled Gluck; he was a great painter of 
music ; perhaps the expression is fir-fetched, and 
may not be allowable, but I speak from my own feel- 
ings, and the sensation his descriptive music has always 
produced on me."* It was this externality of purpose 
and conception that made the eighteenth century 
despise Gothic art as " barbarous " ; and Marmontel 
thought to deal a decisive blow of disparagement at 

* ** Reminitcences of Michael Kelly," 1826, vol. i. 
p. 156. 
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Gluck by comparing him with Shakespeare ; an insult 
which, we may note, was promptly resented by Gluck's 
adherents.* 

We have seen how closely Gluck's ideas and practice 
were related to the current aesthetic conceptions of his 
epoch ; and if we now ask the main reason fat the 
enormous difference between the music of the 
eighteenth century and that of the nineteenth, we shall 
find it in the great nervous change that has come over 
western Europe in the last century and a quarter. 
The whole art of the epoch of Gluck indicates a 
slower beating of the pulse in that day than in this. 
Great nervous excitation in poetry tends to give birth 
to the lyrical qualities that are more donate with 
music, and while it may be said that in our time 
poetry is trying to reach forward into music, in the last 
century music seemed to be anxious to live on the 
lower slopes of poetry. Gluck's temperament, as we 
have already bad occasion to think, seems to have been 
at bottom more poetical than musical. It was only 
occasionally that he was so profoundly moved as to 
lose that calm command of self that usually distinguished 
him ; when he does so lose himself, his music begins to 
approach romantic mu»c in warmth of colour. Even 
while he was writing his later works, there was a new 
movement beginning in Germany which was destined 
to break quite away from the semi-classical world of 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and find its 
ultimate expression,Sn music. The morbid world of 
ffertbtr was tjrpical of a new element that was being 

* See Detnoiresteirett pp. iS9i 160. 
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introduced into the life of Europe, an element of 
vague unrest, of boundless longing, of overwrought 
nerves and of pessimistic philosophies of life ; and it 
was in music alone, the most nervous and most expan- 
sive of all the arts, chat this new spirit could find its 
adequate expression.* Simultaneously with the general 
intensifying of nervous life, there came an extra- 
ordinary development of what may be called the 
vocabulary of music, and when the later romantic 
school came to its operatic work, it found ready to its 
band the most varied and the most expressive language 
that art has ever breathed through. 

The result was that music and poetry began to 
change places, and that from being the mere hand- 
maid of poetry, music came to be by fiu" the richer and 

* The correlation between the changes in literature or 
art from age to age, and the simultaneous modifications of 
the nervous system, has not yet received all the attention 
it deserves. The question is of course primarily one for 
medical science, and in the present state of criticism we 
can only speculate as to these correlations. At any rate, 
so long as we admit that the individual's mental world is 
coloured by his physique and habits of life, there seems 
no reason for denying that a general type of nervous 
system may predominate in a certain epoch, and that the 
current art or hterature may be the expression of this 
type. See, for example, a valuable passage in Maxime Du 
Camp's "Souvenirs litt^raircs," in which he attributes the 
morbid literature of his early days to the depleted vascular 
systems that were then so prevalent. "Often .... I 
have asked myself whether this depression may not have 
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the more emotional art. It is impossible to discuss in 
this place the development of the opera since the time 
of Gludc J but it may suffice to point out how com- 
pletely his zsthetic is contradicted by the practice of 
our own day. We have no thought now of following 
with faithful humility the concrete meanings of the 
words ; we aim rather at generalising as far as possible 
the emotional expression of the music, only employing 
the words as .sa many points of crystallization and 
support. ^To take an extreme case in order to show 
the divergence between the music of Glucic and that 
of the modern opera, there are times when we are so 
indifferent to what the characters are actually saying 
that the words might almost be dispensed with ; the 



been the outcome of physiologictl causes. The nation 
was eihausted by the wtn of the empire, and the child- 
ren had inherited their fathers' weakness. Betides, the 
system of medicine and hygiene then prevalent was 
disastrous. Broussais was the leader of thought, and 
doctors went everywhere lancet in hand. At school they 
bled us for a headache. When I had typhoid fever I was 
bled three times in one week, sixty leeches were applied, 
and I could only have recovered by a miracle. The 
doctrines preached by Moli^e's Diafoiruses had lasted on 
to our day, and resulted in the ansnraic constitution so 
frequently met with. Poverty of blood combined with 
the nervous temperament makes a man melancholy and 
depressed" ("Souvenirs," Bng. trans, i., Ilj). On the 
general question see a very suggestive essay by Dr, Verity, 
" Changes produced in the Nervous System by Civili- 
sation," published in 18J7. 
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music of itself is competent to express all that the 
situation requires. The passionate duet at the end of 
Carmen might be sung to mere vowels and would be 
just as passionate; for when music is at its great e st 
height the less nervous art of poetry can add no new 
suggestion of beauty or of meaning. This of course is 
an extreme illustration, and is only meant to show the 
existence in modem music of elements Gluck never 
dreamed of. In the very nature of things it is impos- 
sible for music ever again to hold that subordinate 
relation to poetry which it held at times in the opera 
of the eighteenth century. 

And yet, when all has been said that comparative 
criticism can say, when we have reduced Gluck to his 
proper place among the thinkers and artists of his own 
time, and despoiled his theories of any absolute sig- 
nificance for the musical drama of the present 01 the 
future, one finds it hard to maintain to the end the 
attitude of sober, unmoved science towards him. It is 
difficult to hold back the impulse to lachtr I'aJmtrabU 
in speaking of the giant who did so much that was 
honest and sincere in an age of degradation and con- 
ventionality. Though his ideas are paralleled in the 
writings of other men of his day, his service to art is yet 
incomparably greater than anything that was done bj^ 
even the greatest of his contemporaries. It was one 
thing to say the reform of the opera was necessary ; it 
was another and more admirable thing to achieve the 
reform in reality. ' Philosophers and theorists and 
satirists might have written for ever without the 
slightest effect on music itself, had not Gluck found 
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the means to incarnate the new ideas in living art. 
The philosophers and theorists and satirists, in feet, 
had been writing for generations, and the condition of 
the opera was simply becoming worse day by day. * 
It was the happy combination in Gluck of thinker 
and artist that enabled him to convert good theory into 
equally good practice ; and it was the robust pugnacity 
of his nature that enabled htm to override all the 
opposition of conventionality and prejudice, and not 
only do good work in music himself, but force it by 
sheer strength of purpose upon the consciousness of 
the public that music had higher purposes than those 
of merely sensuous gratification. To have changed , 
and consolidated the whole structure of the opera i/to~~^ ^ 
have insisted on the neces«ty of making the verbal 
basis sound and sane ;'.to have repressed the vanity and 
egotism of the singers, and to liave galvanized the 
lazy, languid orchestra into life ; to have aimed at 
breaking down antagonism between the aria and the . 
recitative, and making the latter an instrument more 
worthy of playing its part in the musical drama ;> to 
have struck away all the pernicious excrescences that 
disfigured the aria, and to have made it a genuine 
expression of passion ; '.to fill the accompaniment 
with a significance as great as that of the voice- 
part itself} to make the opera dignified and humanistic, 
giving music its worthy place as a fector in the lives ot 
thinking men } to make the overture elucidatory of the 
coming drama ; to work with a coherent principle 
throughout the whole opera, giving unity to what had 
formerly been a mere pasticcio of irrelevant elements. 
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this was no snuU labour for the life of one man in 
such an age. 

And be has bad bis reward. The musician speaks 
a language that is in its very essence more im- 
permanent than the speech of any other art. Paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture and poetry know no other 
foe than external nature, which may indeed destroy 
their creations and blot out the memory of the artist. 
But the musician's material is such that, however 
permanent may be the written record of his work, it 
depends not upon this but upon the permanency in 
other men of the spirit that gave his music birth, 
whether it shall live in the minds of future generations. 
Year after year the language of the art grows richer 
and more complex, and work after work sinks into 
ever-^lccpening oblivion ; until music that once thrilled 
men with delirious ecstasy becomes a dead thing 
which here and there a student looks back upon in a 
mood of scarcely tolerant antiquarianism. In the 
temple of the art a hundred statues of the gods are 
overthrown ; and a hundred others stand with arrested 
lips and inarticulate tongues, pale symbok of a 
vanished dominion which men no longer own. Yet 
here and there through the ghostly twilight comes the 
sound of some clear voice that has defied the courses 
oF the years and the mutations of taste ; and we hear 
the rich canorous tones of Gluck, not perhaps with 
all the vigour and the passion that once was theirs, 
but with the mellowed splendour given by the touch 
oF time. Alone among his fellows he speaks our 
modern tongue, and chants the eternal passions of the 
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race. He was indeed, as Sophie Arnould called him, 
^the musician of the soul ;" and if we have added 
new strings to our lyre, and wrung from them a more 
poignant eloquence than ever stirred within the heart 
of Gluck, none the less do we perceive that music 
such as his comes to us from the days when there 
were giants in the land. 



NoTB TO Pages 273, 274. 

The note on Twining is, u it stands, aomewhic mis- 
leading. It would appear from it that Twining's opinions 
on the imitative function of music hid altered between 
the date of the first edidoQ of hit book (17S9), and t*^ ' 
of the second edition (iSia). As a matter of fi 
Twining alwap protested against a too slavish interpn 
tion of Aristotle's words in reference to music, and h 
that the term "imitative," in the sense that it applied 
Greek music, was quite inapplicable to much of the mi 
of modern times. The error in the note in question 1 
due to mj being misled by the note on Twining in 
Robert Phillimore's edition of the "Laokoon." 
apparently had only seen the iSia edition of Twinir 
*' Aristotle." Twining, as I have said, protested agai 
the "imitation" theory in his 1789 edition. Not poss< 
ing this edition at the time the passage in the text 1 
written, t was led astray by Sir Robert PhilHmoi 
quotation from the edition of tSlzj but a copy hav 
come into my hands in the interval, I saw that tt 1 
wrong to attribute to Twining any desire to make < 
music to be an imitative art, from a slavish adherence 
Aristotle. Tvrining's position may be seen from 
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following pissage : — " The ideas and the language of the 
ancient) on this subject were difierent. When thej apeak 
of music as imitative, they appear to have solely, or 
chiefly, in view, its power over the affections. By imita- 
tion they mean, in short, what we commonly distiaguish 
from imitation, and oppose to it, under the general term 
of expression" (p. 4.6}. 

I may mention, in passing, that Sir Robert Phillimore 
errs when he writes that " It was early in the nineteenth 
century that Mr. Twining became acqaainted, through a 
French translation, vrith the ' Dramaturgie ' of Lessin^ 
and, in his own admirable translation of, and dissertation 
upon, Aristotle's poetry (!) Twining remarks upon the 
'many excellent and uncommon things 'which Lesiing's 
work contained . . ." The note in question occurs in 
the 1789 edition of Tanning. 
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Like Stars that Fall: 

A Sto^t or Music-Hau. Lifb. 

By GEOFFREY MORTIMER, 

Author of " Tola from the Western Moors." 

This ii a 9tud7 in realistic fiction, whicb the pnblisbo' believes wilt be 
found to be not only of great interest as a story, but remarluble also 
for its fine delineations Of chaiaclet and its deep Icnowlcslge of the 
workings of the human mind and heart 

Creum Suo. Cloti. Price 6i. net 

Human Documents 

By ARTHUR LYNCH 

lliese " Human Documents " are studies of prominent living men 
and women, two bedng selected as representative of some patticolar 
lection within our civilisation. Thep are considered (in as far u it is 
possible to the author) without prejudice or predilection, but simply as 
otqective figures plajring tbrdr parts in the complex nUUt of nineteenth- 
century life. The author's endeavour has been to give a langitile, 
convindng, intellectual grasp of the motives and capacities of the men 
and women with whom lie deals. He has sought to analyse — down to 
the main factors thai comUne to determine character — the physical 
qualities, the emotlona] temperameDl, and the inteUectn 
fbllowlDg Is a list of Mr. Lynch's suti^ects :— The Prince i 
Wilhelm II., A }. Balfour. J. Chamberiun, John Bon 
W. T. Stead, T. P. O'Connor, Zola, Rndyard KipUng, 
Ada Sehan, AluaDder Bain, and Heibeit Spencer. 
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Biographical and Critical Studies 

By JAMES THOMSON {" B. V.") 

Thit wotk is iateoded to form the fim valwDe of a complete coUectiao 
of Ihe pfoae writings of the aulbor of " Tbe City of Dreadful Ni^iL' 
It coaiiMs of etiayt wbidi bave oat hitherto been collected, with the 
eieeptioo of two pieoci. \Rtadf Moa. 

7Y» veli. Peit 8i«. Prict lat. 6tf, 

The Poetical Works of James Thomson 

("BYSSHE VANOLIS") 

Edited by BERTRAM DOBELL 

With a Memoib and Poktkaits of the Atmtos 

JOHN AODINGTON STMONDS OH THOIISON 

■< Daring )he lait few weeks I have been nudyinc the poetry and 
prOK of James Homaon, a very remarimble writer, who lived at the 
bottom of Ihedeepiea of oblivioD, ' sOeot and ihronded with the Eense 
of (ate.' But there is no English poet dow liring, except Temiyaoa, 
Browning, Swinburne, and Morris, who co3>e« near tum, and ba has 
qnaHtks wbkh r«lte him to • level at kast with these, though he is not 
•o all-round «5 any one of them. I will being you acquainted with him 
when you come here. He is a pessimist of tbe deepest dje, even more 
ptdgnantly pessimistic than Leopardi, not so sublime and cahn." 

Memoir ifSymimdi. voL ii. pp. aa^yi, 

" Tliomson's woric , . ■ . has intensity, it ha* grip. It has thai power 
of imaginative realisatioii which givea to cooceptians embodied In wonls 
tbe arrestiiig qoallly of objects present to seose. .... Thomson was a 
creator and a singer, and in his creation and in his song his powers 
wne finely co-oidinated to imaginative ends. Even his most repdltotly 
peaiiiDiitic verse has the ftudnation of gloomy grandeur, and where, as 
Insncbpoemsas'AH^pyPoet' and ' Sunday np tbe River,' berisei 
into an ampler ether, a diviner air, his verse has not only tbe impressive- 
ness of power, but the witchery of delight. Thomson's (nevalling view 
of life was that of a nature which must somewhere have been radically 
diseased : when in a happy hour he forgot the view, when be simply 
Uved and rendered with fine spontaneity Ihe consciousness of living, he 
sang with a voice which at once eahilarates and charms tbe listener." 
Watmimltr GatcOt. 

"Mr. BotramDobell'stask as editor has been jodidoaslydischarged, 
and his memoir of Thomson is honestly and yet sympatbedially writtm." 
WtOfy Tima. 
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The Life of James Thomson 

By H. S. SALT 

"Such is tbe story whidi Mr. Salt telli, and tells liiiipljt ajid 
sjtmpatbetioilly. He ' had not the advantage of penonal acquaintaikce 
with Jamea Thomson,' but he write* as if he bad. There is a brighter 
lide to the [dctare, and to this also the btogr^her does justice. He 
throws into reiieT tlie brighter qualities of this nnhapiqr man — bis 
■odal gifts, hia brilliant tallc, his capacity of friendship, receptivity and 
bmnour, and above all, liis popularity, We an ticKed to plenty of 
his letters, and tliese reajly are a treat. Where Mr. Salt has failed is as 
a critic of Tbom3on*s poetry. .... But whatever the demerits of Mr. 
Salt'* critidsm, tliis seems ceflain — that the perusal of his ' Life of 
James Thomsoa ' will prove in moM cases a prelude to the perusal of 
James Thomsoa's woriis." — Sceti Otitmr, 



Parts I. II. III. (64 ff. tack, ibniiU mAmwm), u taek, lut 

Catalogue of a Collection of Privately 
Printed Books 

Compiled and Annotated by BERTRAM DOBELL 

" Book collectors will be giMefnl to us for dtawing Iheii attention to 
Mr. Bertram Dobell's ' Catalogue of a CoUectioa of Privately Printed 
Books,' ia Gre parts, tlie fourth of which is about to appear. Martin's 
catalogue, of which the second edition was published in 1S54, is the 
only book in English oa this subjecl, and Mr. Dobell is, no doubt, right 
in saying that more books have been privately printed since that date 
tbao before it. The books io bis collection are, in many cases, for sale 
•epaiately, as he has duplicates of them, but he hopes to dispose of it 
as a whole, probably to some public institution. Certainly no collection 
Uke it is in existence, and it is very lull in many of the rarest items 
in this dasi of books. We find a few omissions, 'TheFeastof Bacchus,' 
tor instance, being tbe only work of Mr. Robert Bridges which is 
mentioned. Besides the valoe of the catali^^, however, as a work of 
reference, vrtiich is very great, literary interest is given to it by constant 
quotations of verses or passages of interest from the volomes tberosetves, 
and t^iliographical and biographical information. As it Is issued at a 
shilling, every tdbliographer will be son to procure a copy." 

TJU Daily ChmUU. 
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lamblichus on the Mysteries 
Egyptians, Chaldezuis, and Assyrians 

Traksiated prom the Original Greek by 
thomas taylor 

" Tbeappeamioei>f a Mcood edition of tUs scarce work </ Thomas 
Taflor, fiist published io iSai, is a curiouilr agoiliauit ' detail of the 
daj.' It shows bov strong is Ifae wave oT reaction in favouT of some- 
thing to believe It is the protest against Materialism, made to suit 
MCb mind5 as shrink A'om the great renundaticm of Roman CatboUdsm, 
ret ace oppressed by (he enooaching mTslaies of life with which Science 
has shown heiwlf helpless ta deal Turning over the pages which the 
labour of the Platonic student has brou^t as near to us in thought as 
the abnmse tialure at the subject would allow, one ^ itmck with the 
similatitj between the suposensoous dtities that here abound and Ibrir 
modan forms, elaborated by such writen as Mr. Leadbeater. who, in 
his admirable essay on the 'Asnl Plane,' fixes and summarise* the 
position of the modem ' occoltist ' with r^ard to the mysteries of death 
and life. It is rarely one Snds a writer on the subjects thai Mr. Lead- 
botec affects whose motto is not aticunim per eiscurii, 

"The book is well printed In targe type, and no student whose 
speculations lead him into the sphere of Neoplalonism can want the 
work fn a mere agreeable form. On putting down this vcdume a leme 
of the drcolar nature of all weighs tipon one wiib the memoiy of the 
Tadtean phiaae : ' Nitifortt rttiu cvuHi in iil gmulam velut orHi, til 
quern ad modiim lempvmm vUa, ita merum verttmlnr."' 

Paa Mail (kutm. 

" Time has not done mnch to remove the reproadi of Emerson that 
English readers are iotliflerent to the works <tf Thomas Taylor, ' the 
PlUonist.' Mr. Bertram Dobell, however, has made a step in this diiec- 
IKM by publishing a handsome second edition of Taylor's translation of 
lamblichus. As the original edition appeared in i8ai. it must be 
ooofessed that there has been no undue haste in the matter. Truth to 
tell. Taylor's scholarship and enthusiasm for andenl philosophies and 
religions have not commanded univtrsal admiration. There are, how- 
ever, readers who feel interest in this curious exposition of the mysteries 
of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians, and these will doubtless be 
grateful to Mr. Dobellfor placing a scarce work within their reach." 
DaifyNem. 
CtvwH Stw. ClatA. Price 51. 6d. net 

The Mystical Hymns of Orpheus 

Translated prou the Greer by 

THOMAS TAYLOR [Rea^ shortly. 
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